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«  If  If  If  H 

Negleaed  Masterpieces  of 
Foreign  Fiction 

By  WILLIAM  F.  H.  LAMONT 


There  arc  two  general  categories  into 
which  the  neglected  masterpieces  of 
foreign  fiction  may  be  divided:  (i) 
those  that  have  already  been  translated  into 
English  but  have  never  won  the  American 
audience  they  seemingly  deserve;  (2)  those 
that  have  never  been  translated  at  all. 

Let  us  first  ask  why  so  many  novels 
which  arc  highly  regarded  in  the  land  of 
their  origin  arc  still  almost  unknown  to 
the  average  serious  American  reader.  There 
arc  a  number  of  answers:  The  novels  may 
contain  so  many  regional  or  historical  ref¬ 
erences  that  Americans  cannot  easily  un¬ 
derstand  them;  they  may  be  written  in  the 
leisurely,  circumlocutory  manner  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  day  and  consequently  seem  so  static 
that  even  the  most  tenacious  readers  cannot 
get  interested  in  them;  they  may  be  so  long 
that  their  mere  bulk  scares  readers  away. 
Although  some  great  novels  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  neglected  for  one  or  more  of  these 
reasons,  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  following  three  arc  much 
more  likely  to  be  the  real  reasons:  the 
apathy  of  the  American  publishers,  the 
conservatism  of  the  colleges,  the  provincial¬ 
ism  of  the  Anglo-American  reading  guides. 

Concerning  the  publishers,  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  arc  in  business  to  make 
money.  They  must  publish  books  which 
they  think  they  can  sell.  Their  apathy  arises 
partly  from  their  failure  to  recognize  the 
ket  that  the  appearance  of  a  novel  has 
much  to  do  with  the  public’s  reaction  to  it. 


For  instance,  two  different  librarians  wrote 
me  about  their  personal  experience  with  a 
bright  new  edition  of  Italy’s  greatest  novel: 

The  Betrothed  by  Manzoni  has  recently  been 
republished.  As  a  consequence  of  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  new  edition  and  through  my 
clever  machination  of  putting  it  on  the  seven- 
day  shelf,  it  has  acquired  far  more  readers 
than  it  ever  had  before. 

The  new  edition  of  Manzoni’s  The  Betrothed, 
which  we  received  last  March,  has  circulated 
thirteen  times.  The  old  drab  edition  hadn't 
been  out  in  years. 

It  is  evident  that  novels  bound  with  attrac¬ 
tive  covers  and  printed  on  good  paper,  with 
clear  type  and  with  reasonable  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  words  and  lines,  are  going  to 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  being  read 
than  those  printed  on  tissue-thin  paper  and 
with  crowded,  almost-microscopic  tvpe. 
Furthermore,  American  publishers  should 
instruct  their  editors  to  punctuate  the  dia¬ 
logued  passages  of  all  older  books  (Eng¬ 
lish  as  well  as  foreign)  according  to  mod¬ 
ern  standards — giving  each  new  speaker  a 
separate  paragraph  indentation.  How  many 
people  would  read  the  novels  of  Heming¬ 
way  if  he  packed  thirty  or  forty  short  con¬ 
versational  exchanges  into  single  page-long 
paragraphs  ? 

The  second  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the 
great  Continental  and  Latin-American 
novels  is  the  conservatism  of  the  colleges. 
As  a  matter  of  record,  it  wasn’t  until  well 
into  the  twentieth  century  that  even  the 
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most  progressive  educational  institutions 
were  willing  to  give  academic  credit  for 
foreign  books  read  in  English  translation 
(a  great  many  colleges  still  do  not).  This 
meant  that  if  a  student  learned  anything 
at  all  about  foreign  fiction,  he  did  so  in 
French,  German  and  Spanish  courses, 
where  he  read  the  books  in  the  original 
language.  However,  as  very  few  students 
ever  took  enough  language  courses  to  ac¬ 
quire  such  reading  proficiency,  the  fiction 
in  question  had  a  very  limited  number  of 
readers — and  likewise  a  very  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  American  advocates.  One  of  the 
standard  arguments  against  giving  college 
credit  for  books  read  in  translation  was 
that  the  student  should  know  his  own  na¬ 
tive  literature  first.  This  argument  was  per¬ 
haps  patriotic  but  culturally  unsound.  It 
often  meant  the  reading  of  third-rate  na¬ 
tional  products  such  as  Kennedy’s  Horse- 
Shoe  Robinson  and  Bird’s  of  the 

Woods,  while  first-rate  works  like  Tolstoy’s 
War  and  Peace  and  Dostoevsky’s  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  were  neglected.  An¬ 
other  academic  argument  against  the  use 
of  translated  fiction  was  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  books  were  so  poorly  or  in¬ 
completely  translated  that  they  were  not 
worth  studying.  In  some  cases  this  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  true.  A  Spanish  scholar  recently 
told  me  that  the  readers  of  Perez  Galdos’s 
Gloria  and  Doha  Perfecta  could  get  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  author’s  real  power  be¬ 
cause  the  two  books  had  been  not  so  much 
translated  as  “murdered.”  Many  books 
have  undoubtedly  been  “murdered”  in  the 
past  and  some  are  doubtless  being  “mur¬ 
dered”  today.  However,  there  are  signs  of 
hope.  Contemporary  reviewers  are  recog¬ 
nizing  the  fact  that  translation  is  an  art 
in  itself,  and  in  consequence  they  are  sub¬ 
jecting  translated  books  to  a  closer  scrutiny 
than  ever  before.  Furthermore,  organiza¬ 
tions  like  the  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation,  the  French  Book  Club,  and 
the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  arc  all  working  for  better  transla¬ 
tions.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  very  recent 


announcement  from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  concerning  Dr.  Irving  Putter’s 
edition  of  Chateaubriand’s  Atala  and  Rene: 

The  present  volume  is  the  first  in  a  scries  of 
translations  to  be  published  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America.  The  purpose  of  the  scries  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  interested  readers  great  works  of  for¬ 
eign  literature  done  into  English:  it  is  hoped 
thereby  to  meet  a  need  in  university  and  col¬ 
lege  courses  in  such  fields  as  comparative  lit¬ 
erature,  world  literature  offered  by  English 
and  Humanities  departments,  and  individual 
literatures  in  translation  offered  by  foreign- 
language  departments. 

The  third  main  reason  for  the  neglect  of 
foreign  fiction  is  the  provincialism  of  many 
of  our  reading  guides.  American  readers 
have  simply  not  been  directed  to  many  of 
the  great  Continental  novels  by  the  people 
who  advised  them  in  their  choice  of  books. 
The  analysis  of  two  volumes  made  up  of 
typical  reading  lists  will  indicate  this.  In 
1924,  Asa  Don  Dickinson  published  a  book 
called  One  T housand  Best  Booths.  His  vol¬ 
ume  consisted  of  a  collection  of  fifty-nine 
reading  guides  which  he  considered  to  be 
authoritative.  Consequently,  his  final  tabu¬ 
lation  should  have  given  a  very  representa¬ 
tive  cross-section  of  the  great  books  of  the 
world.  But  it  did  not,  because  fifty-eight  of 
the  fifty-nine  authorities  whom  he  consult¬ 
ed  were  either  English  or  American.  What 
was  the  result.^  In  the  fiction  section,  no  less 
than  289  (roughly  78  per  cent  of  the  total) 
out  of  371  titles  were  either  English  or 
American!  Here  are  the  individual  quotas 
of  novels:  English  185,  American  104, 
French  51,  German  10,  Russian  9,  Scandi¬ 
navian  6,  Polish  4,  Italian  i,  Spanish  i.  The 
extreme  provincialism  of  the  list  is  obvious. 
Dickinson  made  his  compilation  in  1924. 
In  1950  Jasper  Lee,  interested  in  the  same 
sort  of  project,  published  a  volume  called 
Have  You  Read  100  Great  BooJ{s?  The 
volume  was  based  on  approximately  fifty 
reading  guides — ^guides  covering  all  kinds 
of  literature:  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  etc. 
Twenty  of  these  guides  were  the  work  of 
professional  librarians.  An  analysis  of  the 
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fiction  in  these  twenty  guides  revealed  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  provincialism  as  did  the 
Dickinson  list.  Again,  about  78  per  cent  of 
the  novels  chosen  were  either  English  or 
American!  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
the  foreign  books  selected  were  not  excel¬ 
lent,  for  they  were — all  of  them  being  long- 
established  favorites  among  lovers  of  great 
literature.  Here  are  the  ten  most  endorsed: 
Don  Quixote,  Les  MisSrables,  War  and 
Peace,  Kristin  Lavransdatter,  Anna  Kare¬ 
nina,  Crime  and  Punishment,  The  Magic 
Mountain,  Old  Goriot,  The  Brothers  Kara¬ 
mazov,  The  Three  Musketeers. 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  omissions 
from  the  librarians’  guides  are  difficult  to 
understand.  For  instance,  not  one  of  the 
following  famous  novels  obtained  a  single 
vote  in  any  of  the  twenty  guides:  Grim- 
melshausen’s  Simplicissimus,  Madame  de 
Lafayette’s  The  Princess  of  Cleves,  Pre- 
vost’s  Manon  Lescaut,  Goethe’s  The  Sor¬ 
rows  of  Young  Werther,  Manzoni’s  The 
Betrothed,  Stendhal’s  T he  Charterhouse  of 
Parma  (which  Andre  Gide  considered  the 
finest  French  novel),  Charles  de  Coster’s 
The  Adventures  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegel  (gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  the  best  Belgian-French 
work  of  fiction),  Flaubert’s  Sentimental 
Education  (acclaimed  by  connoisseurs  as 
his  masterpiece),  2k)la’s  Germinal,  Selma 
Lagerlof’s  Gosta  Berlin g,  Wassermann’s 
The  World’s  Illusion. 

Knowing  how  avidly  librarians  read 
everything  that  would  help  in  evaluating 
books,  I  consulted  several  of  them,  seeking 
an  explanation  for  the  verv  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  great  foreign  novels  in  the  twenty 
reading  guides.  One  of  them  said  to  me: 

Some  of  the  libraries  probably  didn’t  have  the 
money  to  buy  the  four  reference  books  that 
would  be  most  useful  in  indicating  the  out¬ 
standing  European  novels:  The  Columbia 
Dictionary  of  Modern  European  Literature, 
Shipley’s  Encyclopedia  of  Literature,  and  the 
great  new  editions  of  the  Encyclopedia  A meri- 
cana  and  the  Britannica.  In  other  cases,  |L  :f- 
haps  the  librarians  themselves  were  unwilling 
to  list  novels  which  were  out  of  print  and 
therefore  unavailable.  You  told  me  that  Dr. 


Henry  Goddard  Leach  put  Jens  Peter  Jacob¬ 
sen’s  Maria  Grubbe  on  his  list  of  the  world’s 
“fifteen  greatest”  and  that  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Lamm  of  the  Swedish  Academy  said  that  Au¬ 
gust  Strindberg’s  The  Red  Room  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Kielland’s  Gorman  and  Worse  were 
two  of  his  five  preferred  Scandinavian  novels. 
All  three  of  these  books  are  now  out  of  print 
and  therefore  unavailable.  Why  recommend 
them  when  the  complete  works  of  Jane  Austen 
and  Thomas  Hardy  and  many  other  great 
English  writers  are  available  and  in  reason¬ 
ably-priced  editions  too? 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  small  percent¬ 
ages  allotted  to  foreign  fiction  in  both  the 
Dickinson  and  Lee  survevs,  the  editors  of 
Boo\s  Abroad  regretted  the  situation  and 
decided  thgt  some  attention  should  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  these  neglected  novels.  Thev 
thought  a  catalogue  of  them  should  be  pub¬ 
lished,  based  on  the  opinions  of  the  experts 
in  foreign  literature,  and  featuring  the 
novels  most  frequentlv  omitted  from  our 
American  reading  guides.  They  hoped  that 
American  publishers  would  see  this  cata¬ 
logue  and  do  something  about  presenting 
the  neglected  books  in  editions  that  would 
attract  readers.  Knowing  about  the  survey 
which  I  had  undertaken  in  1947  while  pre¬ 
paring  the  article  One  Hundred  Best 
Novels  for  Boo\s  Abroad,  the  editors  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  go  back  through  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  I  had  received  from  for¬ 
eign  scholars  at  that  time  and  select  the 
titles  that  had  been  most  frequently  en¬ 
dorsed.  They  advised  me  to  investigate  the 
records  of  the  publication  and  circulation  of 
these  endorsed  novels  here  in  America,  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  among  them  had 
been  most  neglected.  Finallv,  thev  recom¬ 
mended  that  I  make  a  list  of  the  foreign 
novels  which,  despite  their  fame  abroad, 
had  not  yet  been  translated  into  English. 

These  tasks  have  now  been  completed. 
However,  before  giving  the  titles  of  the 
neglected  books,  I  wish  to  refer  to  five  of 
the  letters  which  I  have  received.  Each  of 
these  letters  contains  the  names  of  several 
novels  hitherto  unknown  to  me,  and,  I 
imagine,  to  many  other  Americans  as  well. 
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In  other  words,  each  letter  mentions  “neg¬ 
lected  novels.” 

The  first  is  from  an  Italian  scholar.  I 
had  sent  him  a  “target”  list  of  “One  Hun¬ 
dred  Great  Novels”  and  had  asked  him  to 
make  any  suggestions  or  changes  that  he 
cared  to.  I  had  included  seventeen  French 
novels  on  the  list  but  only  three  Italian: 
Manzoni’s  The  Betrothed,  Verga’s  The 
House  by  the  Medlar  Tree,  Fogazzaro’s 
The  Patriot.  He  disapproved  of  my  per¬ 
centages  and  in  many  instances  of  my 
choice  of  books.  He  said  so  in  forthright 
fashion : 

1  cannot  agree  with  your  percentages  at  all. 
Italian  novels  are  not  inferior,  in  my  opinion, 
to  those  of  any  other  European  literature,  and 
certainly  not  to  the  French,  which  has  much 
more  than  it  deserves  on  your  list. 

I  would  delete  Les  Miserables,  Germinal, 
Madame  Bovary,  The  Red  and  the  Blacl{^,  The 
Return  of  the  Native,  Wuthering  Heights, 
Tom  Jones,  Huc/(leberry  Finn,  Moby  Dicl{, 
Simplicissimus  and  The  Silent  Don  and  re¬ 
place  them  by  the  following  Italian  works: 
Verga’s  Maestro-don  Gesualdo,  Fogazzaro’s 
Daniele  Cortis,  Pirandello’s  The  Late  Mattia 
Pascal,  Deledda’s  The  Mother,  Svevo’s  The 
Confessions  of  Zeno,  D’Annunzio’s  The 
Flame  of  Life,  Borgese’s  Rube,  Levi’s  Christ 
Stopped  at  Eboli,  Papini’s  The  Failure,  Si- 
lone’s  Bread  and  Wine,  Moravia’s  The  Indif¬ 
ferent  Ones. 

Certain  other  great  Italian  novels  would 
also  be  worthy  of  consideration  if  they  had 
appeared  in  translation:  N\e\os  Le  confessioni 
di  un  ottuagenario,  d’Azeglio’s  Niccolb  de’ 
Lapi,  Capuana’s  11  marchese  di  Roccaverdina, 
Ojetti’s  Mio  figlio  ferroviere,  Bontcmpclli’s 
//  figlio  di  due  madri. 

Second,  a  Belgian-French  correspondent, 
noticing  that  I  had  no  Belgian-French 
books  on  the  tentative  list,  recommended 
the  four  he  considered  best :  Charles  de  Cos¬ 
ter’s  The  Adventures  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegel, 
Camille  Lemonnier’s  Le  vent  dans  les  mou- 
lins,  Eugene  Demolder’s  La  route  d'eme- 
raude,  Hubert  Krains’s  Le  pain  noir. 

Third,  a  Flemish  editor,  also  seeing  that 
his  literature  was  unrepresented,  suggested 
four  works  that  he  firmly  believed  to  be 
good  enough  to  be  on  a  world  list:  Hen¬ 
drik  Conscience’s  De  Leeuw  van  Vlaan- 


deren,  Cyriel  Buysse’s  Het  Leven  van  Ro¬ 
selle  van  Dalen,  Gerard  Walschap’s  Houte- 
kiet,  Stijn  Streuvels’s  De  Vlaschgaard. 

Fourth,  a  Dutchman,  contending  that  no 
American  critic  had  ever  done  justice  to  the 
literature  of  the  Netherlands,  listed  his  own 
favorites:  Multatuli’s  Max  Havelaar,  Ar¬ 
thur  van  Schendel’s  De  Waterman,  Simon 
Vestdijk’s  Het  vijfde  zegel,  Charles  E.  du 
Perron’s  Het  land  van  herfipmst. 

Finally,  a  German  scholar  expressed  him¬ 
self  with  amusing  and  provocative  frank¬ 
ness: 

I  am  no  chauvinist,  really  not,  but  1  moan 
when  you  start  selling  me  South-Amcricans 
and  Poles  as  great  novelists.  South-American 
literature  is  an  invention  of  American  uni¬ 
versity  professors  of  Spanish  who  are  frus¬ 
trated  because  the  language  they  teach  is  no 
good  for  anything  except  writing  business  let¬ 
ters  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Valparaiso.  There¬ 
fore,  they  had  to  “annex”  some  culture,  and 
South-American  literature  happened  along. 

I  do  not  want  48  per  cent  of  the  list  devoted 
to  German  tides.  I  do  not  claim  that  German 
literature  (as  far  as  the  novel  is  concerned) 
should  demand  the  same  position  as  French  or 
Russian,  but  I  do  object  to  cluttering  up  the 
list  with  Colombians,  Chileans,  and  Poles. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  truly  great  Polish 
literature,  and  I  know  it  quite  well,  because 
I  happened  to  live  in  Poland  for  many  years 
and,  believe  me,  the  only  Polish  book  which 
belongs  on  the  list  of  great  novels  is  Rey- 
mont’s  The  Peasants.  I  know  Zeromski,  I 
know  Sienkiewicz  and  Prus,  and  to  see  them 
in  the  company  of  Dostoevsky,  Proust  and 
Thomas  Mann  makes  me  wince. 

What  great  novels,  then,  not  now  on  the 
tentative  list,  nevertheless  do  belong  on  it? 
Well,  here  are  a  few  that  come  to  mind: 
Goethe’s  Elective  Affinities  (the  “must”  of  all 
“musts”),  Heinrich  Mann’s  The  Little  Town, 
Doblin’s  Berlin  Alexander platz,  Zweig’s  The 
Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa,  Huch’s  Eros  Invin¬ 
cible,  Wassermann’s  The  World’s  Illusion. 

If  novels,  as  yet  untranslated,  were  admis¬ 
sible,  the  following,  especially  the  first,  should 
be  added:  Gottfried  Keller’s  Der  griine  Hein¬ 
rich,  Adalbert  Stifter’s  Nachsommer,  Theodor 
Fontane’s  Der  Stechlin,  Robert  Musil’s  Der 
Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften,*  Elisabeth  Lang- 
gasser’s  Das  unauslbschliche  Siegel,  Hermann 
Stehr’s  Der  Heiligenhof. 

*  The  first  part  of  this  work  is  now  available  in  Eng¬ 
lish. — The  Editors. 
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Translated 

-hut-Neglected  Novels 

SPANISH 

Anonymous 

Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  1554 

FRENCH 

Benjamin  Constant 

Adolphe,  1839 

RUSSIAN 

Mikhail  Lermontov 

A  Hero  of  Our  Times,  1839 

RUSSIAN 

Ivan  Goncharov 

Oblomov,  1858 

FRENCH 

Eugine  Fromentin 

Dominique,  1863 

GERMAN 

Wilhelm  Raabe 

The  Hunger-Pastor,  1864 

HUNGARIAN 

Moricz  Jokai 

Timor’s  Two  Worlds,  1872 

SPANISH 

Juan  Valera 

Pepita  Jimenez,  1874 

DANISH 

Jens  Peter  Jacobsen 

Niels  Lyhne,  1880 

NORWEGIAN 

Jonas  Lie 

The  Family  at  Gilje,  1883 

SPANISH 

Emilia  Pardo-Bazan 

The  Son  of  the  Bondwoman,  1886 

POLISH 

Henryk  Sienkiewicz 

With  Fire  and  Sword,  1886 

PORTUGUESE 

Jos^  Maria  E^a  de  Queiroz 

The  Relic,  1887 

HUNGARIAN 

Kilmin  Mikzith 

St.  Peter’s  Umbrella,  1895 

SPANISH 

Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez 

The  Cabin,  1898 

RUSSIAN 

Fyodor  Sologub 

The  Little  Demon,  1907 

RUSSIAN 

Ivan  Bunin 

The  Village,  1910 

SPANISH 

Pio  Baroja 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge,  1911 

FRENCH 

Alain  Fournier 

The  Wanderer,  1913 

SPANISH 

Mariano  Azuela 

The  Underdogs,  1915 

SPANISH 

Eduardo  Barrios 

Brother  Ass,  1922 

SPANISH 

Jose  Rivera 

The  Vortex,  1924 

SPANISH 

Ricardo  Giiiraldes 

Shadows  on  the  Pampas,  1926 

FRENCH 

Francois  Mauriac 

Therese,  1928 

SPANISH 

Romulo  Gallegos 

Doha  Barbara,  1929 

Untranslated  Novels 

RUSSIAN 

Alexey  Pisemsky 

Tysyacha  dush,  1858 

GERMAN 

Conrad  F.  Meyer 

furg  fenatsch,  1876 

SPANISH 

Jos^  Maria  de  Pereda 

Sotileza,  1884 

SPANISH 

Leopoldo  Alas 

La  regenta,  1885 

SWEDISH 

August  Strindberg 

Hemsoborna,  1887 

POLISH 

Eliza  Orzeszkowa 

Cham,  1888 

POLISH 

Boleslaw  Prus 

Lal\a,  1890 

SPANISH 

Benito  P^rez  Galdos 

Angel  Guerra,  1891 

PORTUGUESE 

Joaquim  Maria  Machado  de  Assis 

Quincas  Borba,  1891 

SPANISH 

Jose  Maria  de  Pereda 

Penas  arriba,  1894 

FRENCH 

Maurice  Barres 

Les  deracines,  1897 

SPANISH 

Benito  P^rez  Galdos 

Misericordia,  1897 

PORTUGUESE 

Jose  Maria  E^a  de  Queiroz 

A  ilustra  casa  de  Ramires,  1900 

SPANISH 

Pio  Baroja 

Zalacatn  el  aventurero,  1909 

RUSSIAN 

Andrei  Bely 

Serebryany  golub,  1910 

FRENCH 

Valery  Larbaud 

Fermina  Marquez,  1911 

RUSSIAN 

Andrei  Bely 

Peter  burg,  1912 

SPANISH 

Manuel  G41vez 

La  maestra  normal,  1916 

SPANISH 

Miguel  de  Unamuno 

Abel  Sanchez,  1917 

SPANISH 

Ramon  Perez  de  Ayala 

Belarmino  y  Apolonio,  1921 

HUNGARIAN 

Mihily  Babits 

Haldlfiai,  1926 

RUSSIAN 

Vladimir  Nabokov 

Zashchita  Luzhina,  1930 

ICELANDIC 

Kristmann  Gudmundsson 

Det  belli ge  fjell,  1932 

DANISH 

Jacob  Paludan 

f0rgen  Stein,  1933 

NORWEGIAN 

Johan  Falkberget 

Christianas  Sextus,  1935 

FRENCH 

C.  F.  Ramuz 

Derborence,  1935 

SPANISH 

Ignacio  Agusti 

Mariona  Rebull,  1947* 

•The  above  books  constitute  only  a  partial  list.  Anyone  desiring  a  much  fuller  bibliography  of  the  neglected 
novels  may  obtain  it  by  sending  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  the  author  of  this  article. — The  Editors. 
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I  wish  to  say  that  because  of  the  obvious 
limitations  of  space,  none  of  the  various  neg¬ 
lected  novels  previously  refered  to  in  this 
article  were  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
tables. 

A  general  survey  of  the  entire  field  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  as  far  as  national  lit¬ 
eratures  go,  the  Scandinavian,  Iberian,  Bel¬ 
gian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Spanish  and  Hun¬ 
garian  novels  have  been  most  neglected  by 
American  publishers  and  readers.  This  re¬ 
fers  to  both  translated  and  untranslated 
works.  Although  Russian,  German,  and 
Italian  works  of  fiction  have  by  no  means 
had  the  number  of  readers  they  deserve, 
nevertheless  they  seem  to  have  fared  pro¬ 
portionately  better  than  the  other  groups 
mentioned.  French  novels,  in  contrast,  have 
done  very  well  in  America. 

During  the  course  of  this  article,  I  have 
quoted  the  remarks  of  five  foreign  scholars 
concerning  their  preferred  novels.  Some 
twenty  of  the  books  which  they  have  men¬ 


tioned  have  not  yet  appeared  in  English. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  number  of 
recommended-but-still-untranslated  works 
is  astonishingly  large — and  what  is  still 
more  amazing  is  the  fact  that  among  this 
untranslated  group  are  some  of  the  greatest 
novels  ever  written. 

Conspicuous  among  them  are  two  of  the 
indubitable  masterpieces  of  all  time:  Gott¬ 
fried  Keller’s  Der  griine  Heinrich  and  Be¬ 
nito  Perez  Galdos’s  Fortunata  y  Jacinta. 
Why  haven’t  they  been  published  in  Eng¬ 
lish  ?  Very  probably  because  their  immense 
length  has  frightened  American  publishers. 
That  being  so,  why  doesn’t  UNESCO  or 
one  of  the  great  Foundations  undertake 
their  publication What  better  contribution 
could  be  made  to  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  goodwill  than  that  of  introducing 
to  the  citizens  of  the  English-speaking 
world  these  two  creations  of  Swiss  and 
Spanish  literary  genius? 

Rutgers  University 
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According  to  the  1952  Index  Translationum,  pub¬ 
lished  since  1949  by  UNESCO  and  including  reports 
on  thirty-four  countries,  Germany,  or  rather  the  Ger¬ 
man  Bundesrepublik,  is  leading  all  other  countries  in 
the  number  of  foreign  works  published  last  year  (total; 
13,516  titles)  with  1,477  items.  Runners-up  are  France 
(1,003),  Japan  (926),  and  Italy  (891). 

“The  National  Library  of  Cuba  maintains  a  reading 
room  for  students  which  is  open  24  hours  a  day 
(some  Spanish  libraries  do  also);  queues  line  up  be¬ 
fore  the  Japanese  libraries  sometimes  blocks  long,  and 
readers  have  to  take  their  lunches  in  with  them  in 
order  not  to  lose  their  places,  once  assigned.” 

Information  Bulletin  of  the  Library  of  Congress 

A  long  editorial  in  Mundo  Hispdnico  of  Madrid  dis¬ 
cusses  the  unfortunate  angles  of  the  trend  toward 
Spanish-language  editions  of  the  big-circuladon  North 
American  magazines,  which  the  writer  quotes  an 
Ecuador  journalist  as  characterizing  as  a  replacement 
of  Don  Quixote  by  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  in  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  world.  He  notes  that  in  Havana,  journalists 
are  thinking  of  violent  action,  and  that  in  Buenos 
Aires  there  is  talk  of  excluding  the  pidgin-Spanish 
Yankee  periodicals  from  the  country.  But  the  Madrid 
editor  sees  the  only  solution  in  more  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanbh  and  Spanish-American  pub¬ 
lishers. 
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“As  the  Latin  American  reviews  reveal,  literature 
in  the  Hispanic  republics  is  generally  less  cerebral  than 
the  European.  The  writers,  some  of  whom  have  great 
talent,  work  hastily,  carelessly  and  rhetorically.  .  .  . 

Local  folklore  and  traditions,  old  and  new  European 
and  North  American  ideas  and  affectations,  jostle  for 
ascendancy.  Guillermo  Mordn,  in  the  Venezuelan  re¬ 
view  Cultura  Universitaria  .  .  .  has  suggested  that 
‘just  as  the  skin  of  a  man  wrinkles  upon  his  body 
until  it  kills  him,  so  does  culture  feel  the  tightening 
embrace  of  its  own  skin,  and  is  eventually  asphyxiated 
by  it’;  but  the  skin  upon  the  body  of  Latin-American 
culture  is  still  very  young  and  elastic.” 

George  Pendle  in 
The  Twentieth  Century 

“I  don’t  know  whether  Kafka  had  read  Melville. 

That  is  immaterial.  Every  great  work  has  an  ancestor 
or  ancestors.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  the  central  idea  of  Das  Schloss  and  Der 
Prozess — the  most  completely  ‘twentieth-century’  of 
all  twentieth -century  novels — are  already  prefigured 
in  Moby  Dich"  { 

Carmen  Gindara  in  Sur  j 

“Europeans  and  other  peoples  want  to  like  us,  and  i 

we  genuinely  want  to  like  them.  The  only  way  one 
ever  gets  to  be  liked  is  by  liking  others.” 

Ashley  Montagu  in  The  Saturday  Review  | 
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The  Literatures  of  Switzerland 

I:  German-Swiss  Letters 

By  MAX  RYCHNER 


IN  contrast  to  other  small  European  na¬ 
tions  Switzerland*  is  attached  to  three 
largecultural  spheres  through  three  of  her 
languages,  German  (70%),  French  (25%) 
and  Italian  (5%).  The  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Netherlands,  the  Balkans,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  etc.,  are  in  a  different 
position:  They  have  literary  languages  of 
their  own.  Our  great  p)oets  are  Dante,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Goethe;  but  the  great  statesmen  Bis¬ 
marck,  Cavour,  Talleyrand  are  not  our 
statesmen.  There  is  a  French  literature  in 
Canada  but  it  is  separated  from  the  Mother¬ 
land  by  an  ocean.  Territorially,  Switzerland 
is  the  neighbor  of  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
Austria.  Politically,  Switzerland  is,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  intends  to  remain,  completely  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  these  countries.  But  she 
participates  in  the  march  of  their  culture. 

As  the  successful  books  in  the  English 
and  Spanish  languages  (formerly  also  those 
in  Russian)  are  nowadays  translated  into 
German  or  French  soon  after  their  publi¬ 
cation,  we  have,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
access  to  the  literature  of  the  world.  More 
and  more  Swiss  are  learning  English,  thus 
continuing  an  eighteenth-century  tradition 
when  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Dryden, 
Fielding,  Sterne  and  others  were  translated 
and  intellectually  absorbed.  After  World 
War  One  the  great  Russians  Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy,  Chekhov  and  Gorky  cut  quite  a 
figure  with  us  (as  with  the  Germans).  In 
certain  intellectual  circles  there  was  also  an 
orientation  toward  the  spiritual  world  of 
India;  especially  the  Tiefenpsychologie  was 

*  Switzerland  being  divided  into  four  linguistic  re¬ 
gions,  the  authors  of  these  articles,  whirh  are  part 
of  our  survey  of  the  world's  various  national  literatures 
during  the  past  quarter  century,  endeavor  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  what  extent  the  letters  in  the  different  parts 
of  Switzerland  have  distinct  characteristics  of  their 
own. — The  Editors. 


interested  in  the  wisdom  of  the  East.  G.  C. 
Jung’s  edition  and  commentary  on  The 
Golden  Bough  is  one  example  of  this, 
among  many  others.  Then  we  witnessed 
the  awakening  of  considerable  curiosity  for 
American  literature,  the  discovery  of  Mel¬ 
ville,  Hawthorne,  Lewis,  Dreiser,  Heming¬ 
way,  Faulkner;  the  production,  in  transla¬ 
tion,  of  American  plays,  from  O’Neill’s  to 
Tennessee  Williams’s.  Our  writer  of  come¬ 
dies  Curt  Goetz  is  related  to  Shaw,  the 
younger  Max  Frisch  to  Thornton  Wilder. 
In  experimental  fashion  Friedrich  Diirren- 
matt  too  is  examining  Man  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  what  he  truly  is,  which  moral  sys¬ 
tems  invented  by  him  provide  him  with 
real  fortitude  in  social  or  historical  catastro¬ 
phes,  which  are  his  special  inflammable 
properties. 
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In  the  period  between  the  wars  dialectical 
theology  flourished  in  Switzerland  through 
its  most  powerful  stimulator,  Karl  Barth. 
It  cannot  be  proved  that  this  discipline  has 
been  artistically  fruitful;  yet  novels  such  as 
Jakob  Schaffner’s  Johannes  or  Albert  Stef¬ 
fen’s  Ott,  Alois,  und  Werelsche  have  been 
written  out  of  a  similar  awareness  for  the 
world’s  apocalyptic  potentialities,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Christianity’s  highest  de¬ 
mands.  Schafiner’s  way  has  led  him  to  an 
Allnaturalismus  which  may  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  passion  for  the  experience  of 
the  world  on  all  levels,  whereby  man  is  to 
find  the  law  of  his  existence  for  himself 
and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  law  of  society : 
courageous  experimentation  as  moral  im¬ 
perative.  The  writings  of  R.  J.  Humm 
{Carotin),  Albert  J.  Welti  {Wenn  Puri- 
taner  Jung  sind)  and  Arnold  Kiibler 
(Oeppi)  stem  from  the  same  urge  to  de¬ 
pict  the  development  of  the  individual  with¬ 
in — and  yet  in  defiance  of — society.  In  his 
novel  Gourrama  Friedrich  Glauser  presents 
a  hero  who  has  broken  with  society,  a  des¬ 
perate  man  yielding  to  “the  call  of  the  des¬ 
ert.”  Glauser  himself  had  gone  under¬ 
ground  as  an  adventurer  in  the  French 
African  army  (but  he  returned  and  became 
a  writer  of  mystery  thrillers). 

A  small  country,  bourgeois  and  orderly 
despite  great  diversity,  without  dangerous 
social  tension,  a  people  strongly  politically- 
minded  through  direct  democracy :  not  only 
does  the  citizen  vote  in  the  routine  politi¬ 
cal  elections  but  he  is  called  upon  about  five 
to  ten  times  a  year  to  vote  on  more  tech¬ 
nical  issues  such  as  legislative  motions, 
credit  problems,  bond  issues,  etc.  From 
early  childhood  he  is  given  pedagogic  pol¬ 
ish.  What  is  gained  for  a  practical  life  for 
and  within  the  community  may  often  be 
lost  in  imaginativeness.  A  certain  prag¬ 
matic  reasonableness  is  an  outstanding  trait 
of  the  German  Swiss  character.  We  distrust 
people  without  a  determined  social  respon¬ 
sibility;  there  is  hardly  a  Boheme  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  But  there  are  attractive  independ¬ 
ent  personalities  such  as  Robert  Walser, 


who,  with  amiable  irony,  considers  people 
and  the  phenomena  of  daily  existence  as 
a  mere  game. 

Not  quite  five  million  inhabitants — but 
nine  universities  (state  institutions),  a 
highly  developed  industry,  twenty-five 
Kantone  with  their  own  governments:  all 
this  absorbs  most  of  the  intelligentsia.  There 
is  a  strong  drive  for  scientific  knowledge. 
In  the  field  of  the  humanities  we  have 
works  of  high  literary  quality:  Carl  J. 
Burckhardt’s  Richelieu  biography  and  his 
essays  {Gestalten  und  Mdchte;  Reden  und 
Aufzeichnungen)  which  are  masterpieces 
of  plastic  presentation.  Werner  Kaegi’s 
Historische  Meditationen,  Fritz  Ernst’s 
Essays  and  Erwin  Jaeckle’s  Biirgen  des 
Menschlichen  are  the  fruit  of  constant  in¬ 
tercourse  with  great  models.  Another  ac¬ 
tivity  which  the  Muses  have  smiled  on  is 
the  science  of  literary  interpretation  as  prac¬ 
tised  by  Emil  Staiger,  based  on  subtle  style- 
analysis.  His  opus  Meisterwerl{e  deutscher 
Prosa  im  ig.  Jahrhundert  and  the  first  in¬ 
stallment  of  his  forthcoming  three- volume 
study  Goethe  have  made  a  great  stir  be¬ 
cause  they  demonstrate  how  subtle  a  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  form  of  a  work  of  art  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  can  acquire. 

Shortly  before  the  First  World  War  the 
novel  had  a  productive  moment  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  but  not  today.  Indeed  novels  aplenty 
are  still  being  written,  for  this  literary 
genre  is  self-perpetuating  and  produces 
writers  continually;  whereas  it  should  be 
the  other  way  around.  The  criticism  of  our 
age  is  handled  more  interestingly  by  essay¬ 
ists  whose  habitat  is  between  the  arts  and 
the  sciences.  Social  criticism  is  more  radical¬ 
ly  expressed  in  the  novels  of  other  countries 
than  ours,  where  there  are  no  crass  extremes 
in  society.  Furthermore  our  novelists  are 
strongly  tied  to  realism,  striving  for  “true” 
description  which  seldom  leaves  the  truth 
of  imagination  the  liberty  it  needs  for  un- 
foldment.  The  Swiss  read  and  admire  very 
much  Proust  and  Joyce  (the  latter  having 
spent  many  years  in  Zurich,  where  he  com¬ 
posed  the  main  body  of  Ulysses)  but  their 
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influence  has  not  been  perceptible.  In  the 
Swiss  novel,  theme,  motif  and  psychology 
are  more  modern  than  form.  This  discrep¬ 
ancy  is  not  favorable  to  its  development. 

The  highest  artistic  achievement  in  our 
literature  may  well  have  been  in  lyric  po¬ 
etry.  Rilke,  who  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  (as  did 
Stefan  George  and  James  Joyce),  has 
strongly  influenced  the  young  poets.  It  is 
from  him  that  they  have  learned  the  Mut 
zum  Ich,  the  courage  of  subjectivity.  The 
lyrical  poem  projects  the  opposite  of  the 
social  “I,”  the  exalted  imagination  which 
finds  relations  between  images  and  brings 
out  the  music  of  language.  It  also  favors  in¬ 
tellectual  stimulation,  sympathetically  con¬ 
structive  musings  on  art.  The  example  of 
Paul  Valery  has  not  been  without  effect. 
The  First  World  War  released  something 
like  Whitman’s  hymnic  verve;  this  world- 
ecstasy  finds  expression,  in  different  garb,  in 
the  poems  of  Albin  Zollinger.  Siegfried 
Lang  {Gedichte)  and  Erwin  Jaeckle  {Kel- 
ter  des  Herzens)  are  continuators  of  the 
concise  plastic  verse-language  created  by 
Stefan  George.  A  strong,  virile  conscious¬ 
ness  is  at  work  here.  More  diffuse,  surren¬ 
dering  to  the  abundance  of  images  and 


metaphors,  are  the  Gedichte  of  Silja  Walter, 
who,  after  their  publication,  took  the  veil 
and  became  a  nun.  Urs  M.  Strub  is  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  by  profession;  in  his  verses  re¬ 
sounds  in  harmonious  cadence  an  inkling 
of  that  music  which  reaches  us  from  realms 
beyond  human  experience.  And  Werner 
Zemp,  who  casts  his  poems  with  the  care 
of  the  goldsmith  and  the  precision  of  the 
watchmaker,  succeeds  in  creating  images 
which  precisely  by  their  formal  perfection 
awaken  in  us  that  incipient  awe  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  mystery  which  art  arouses  in  us. 

It  takes  time  for  a  lyric  poet  to  acquire 
his  own  tone  which  gives  each  word  of  his 
the  power  to  speak  to  us  as  we  were  never 
spoken  to  before.  The  generation  of  1910, 
Trakl,  Heym,  Werfel,  Stadler,  has  been 
discovered  anew;  Gottfried  Benn  has  en¬ 
tered  the  general  field  of  vision  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty-five  years.  In  general  one 
likes  to  “discover”  today:  Hopkins  and 
Emily  Dickinson,  Ezra  Pound  and  T.  S. 
Eliot,  also  Auden,  have  found  in  Switzer¬ 
land  an  increasing  number  of  readers,  as 
have  modern  Frenchmen  like  Francis 
Ponge  or  the  Spaniard  Guillen.  And  the 
law  that  literature  begets  literature  will  be 
valid  for  our  future  too. 

Zurich 


II:  French-Swiss  Letters 


By  WEBER-PERRET 

Nothing  is  simple  when  one  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  Europe;  nothing  is  simple 
when  one  is  speaking  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  Her  various  regions  can  be  reduced 
to  a  common  denominator  only  in  such  a 
way  that  they  scarcely  reveal  the  spirit  of 
the  language.  To  this  complexity  is  added 
that  of  the  political  system:  federalism. 
French-Switzerland,  i.e.,  the  section  where 
French  is  spoken,  is  composed  of  five  can¬ 
tons  which  are,  in  principle,  sovereign 
states.  Two  are  Catholic,  two  Protestant; 
one  is  divided  between  the  two  faiths.  And 


this  tiny  jigsaw  puzzle  comprises  approxi¬ 
mately  930,000  inhabitants. 

In  societies  of  this  kind,  composed  of  a 
small  number  of  people  usually  attached 
to  their  traditions,  to  their  nooks  of  land, 
literature  plays  another  role  than  in  the 
great  nations  where  it  is  expressed  more 
readily  in  universal  terms.  Whatever  the 
value  of  its  most  striking  works,  literature 
in  French-Switzerland  is  often  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  local  reality — regional.  However, 
let  us  not  imagine  that  it  is  inspired  by 
folklore.  It  rather  occupies  a  place  which 
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is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  o£  Greek 
works  within  the  city-state. 

During  these  past  twenty-five  years,  how¬ 
ever,  French-Swiss  letters  have  continued 
a  movement  which  began  with  the  century 
and  which  strove  to  break  too-strong  civic 
tics.  Our  literature  dedicated  a  cult  to  pure 
Beauty.  It  formed  a  unified  whole,  still 
lacking  coherence  perhaps,  but  rich  in  the 
various  tendencies  common  to  other  na¬ 
tional  literatures:  It  had  (and  has)  its  tra¬ 
ditionalists  and  its  revolutionists,  its  poet- 
worshippers  of  light  and  its  voleurs  de  feu, 
its  scholarly  essayists  and  its  lovers  of  fan¬ 
tasy.  This  independence  is  circumscribed 
by  relatively  narrow  limits,  for  the  very 
fact  of  writing  in  French  attaches  us  to 
French  literature  and  to  its  evolution. 

The  period  1925-1950  has  known  a  gal¬ 
axy  of  writers.  One  can  count,  after  a  care¬ 
ful  elimination,  some  forty  names;  and 
the  majority  of  these  authors  have  at  least 
creditable  secondary  talent.  Of  these  forty 
writers,  about  eleven  wrote  books  which 
would  have  been  a  loss  to  literature  had  they 
not  been  published;  of  these  eleven,  two 
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or  three  arc  creative  artists  who  genuinely 
deserve  attention.  It  is  remarkable  that  such 
a  little  country,  so  often  impeded  in  its 
spiritual  evolution,  has  witnessed  the  birth 
of  these  artists. 

In  1925  C.  F.  Ramuz  had  behind  him  a 
noteworthy  career.  His  first  book,  Le  petit 
village,  dates  from  1902,  and  his  novels  of 
most  lasting  value,  Aime  Pache,  peintre 
vaudois.  La  vie  de  Samuel  Belet,  etc.,  had 
already  appeared.  By  1917,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  more  and  more  accentuated  until  the 
publication  of  La  beautS  sur  la  terre  (1927), 
Ramuz’s  art  was  complicated  by  processes 
which  one  might  term  borrowed  from 
movies:  This  descriptive  artist  developed 
an  original  snapshot  technique;  his  novels 
became  almost  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
visual  shocks  as  if,  prey  to  demonic  un¬ 
rest  and  nervousness,  he  was  trying  to  wrest 
from  nature  a  secret  which  she  hides  under 
banal  appearances,  to  find  for  himself  an¬ 
other  of  her  aspects,  sometimes  by  the  most 
artificial  means.  Then  the  author  took  hold 
of  himself,  returned  to  a  simpler,  more  hu¬ 
man  style;  he  painted  broad  canvasses 
where  the  characters  are  real  heroes,  in  the 
Homeric  sense,  men  of  powerful  personal¬ 
ity,  witnesses  to  the  struggle  of  humanity 
against  destiny,  symbols:  Farinet  ou  La 
jausse  monnaie  dates  from  1932,  Derbo- 
rence  from  1934.  In  theoretical  works,  es¬ 
says,  Taille  de  Vhomme  (1933),  Questions 
(1935),  Besoin  de  grandeur  (1937),  Ramuz 
emphasized  his  origin,  his  belonging  to  the 
small  country  of  Switzerland,  and  above 
all  to  an  even  smaller  region,  his  homeland, 
the  canton  of  Vaud.  He  took  pleasure  in 
feeling  himself  a  member  of  a  restricted 
community,  hemmed  in  by  mountains  in 
the  center  of  Europe,  for  he  knew  that  civi¬ 
lization  always  arises  from  a  small  number, 
that  grandeur  consists  in  pushing  one’s  roots 
deep  in  the  earth,  of  growing  close  to  the 
sky.  When  he  wrote  his  chief  works — he 
died  in  1947 — the  problem  of  literary  en¬ 
gagement  was  not  yet  on  every  tongue: 
He  found  for  it  the  most  fruitful  solution, 
the  one  which  invents  a  humanity,  more 
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primitive  possibly,  finding  again  in  horror 
and  in  pity  the  emotions  of  the  dawn. 

Pierre-Louis  Matthey  is  a  poet.  If  he  has 
become  famous  in  Switzerland,  he  is  rela¬ 
tively  little  known  in  France.  He  is  none¬ 
theless  of  the  caliber  of  Leon-Paul  Fargue, 
which  forces  belief  in  the  impermeability 
of  political  frontiers,  even  in  our  interna¬ 
tionalist  twentieth  century.  His  first  collec¬ 
tion,  De  seize  cL  vingt,  is  from  1914;  his  last 
poem,  Aux  jardins  du  phe,  from  1945.  The 
various  folios  have  appeared  at  erratic  in¬ 
tervals;  his  principal  verses,  which  he  often 
re-worked,  can  be  read  in  PoSsies  (1943). 
Matthey  speaks  the  language  of  the  pri- 
cieux.  Is  this  why  one  refers  to  Mallarme 
when  speaking  of  him?  The  comparison 
is  false:  In  Matthey ’s  work  there  is  no  con¬ 
scious  striving  to  invent  a  golden  language, 
no  alchemy,  nor  are  there  syntactical  man¬ 
nerisms  which  are  easily  recognized  in  the 
disciples  of  the  author  of  L’aprh-midi  d’un 
faune.  Certainly,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
poetry  we  discern  the  contemplation  of  the 
work  of  the  magi:  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud. 
But  his  accent  is  original,  never  mere  echo. 
It  results  from  subtle  scrutiny,  from  a 
learned  craftsmanship  searching  to  increase 
obstacles,  from  a  skilful  paring  which 
breaks  forth  in  a  kind  of  image-conundrum. 
It  is  the  procedure  of  a  Calvinist  who  re¬ 
pudiates  facility.  In  following  this  inclina¬ 
tion  one  would  arrive  at  the  poetry  of  the 
great  rhetoricians  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
at  poems  suffocating  in  their  virtuosity. 
Matthey  is  saved  by  passion:  Some  of  his 
lines  burn.  Their  wide  movement,  these 
echoes  of  oceans  and  tempests,  acquire  a 
strange  and  deep  resonance  from  their  birth 
in  a  tiny  mechanism.  That  the  vigor  of  the 
poet  is  that  of  the  branch  of  the  tree,  not 
of  the  trunk,  is  the  fault  of  the  moment 
of  history. 

Although  French-Swiss  letters  are  of 
Protestant  inspiration,  Gonzague  de  Rey¬ 
nold  is  Catholic.  He  has  expressed  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  our  history.  In  1925  he  was 
known  through  his  works  on  the  literature 
of  our  eighteenth  century,  through  his 


CiUs  et  pays  suisses.  From  this  time  on  his 
evolution  shows  that  the  central  position  of 
Switzerland  permits  a  thinker  of  depth  to 
leave  the  realm  of  the  purely  regional  to 
ascend  to  the  comprehension  of  the  univer¬ 
sal,  to  discover  the  lines  of  force  which, 
from  the  past,  come  up  through  the  present. 
The  historian’s  abundant  work  is  divided 
into  two  streams,  one  devoted  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  other  to  Europe;  Cercles  concen- 
triques  (1943)  reveal  the  common  source. 
First,  the  village,  the  commune,  which 
teach  one  not  to  forget  reality — the  sub¬ 
stance  of  history;  next,  the  cantonal  home¬ 
land,  the  city-state,  already  an  abstract  idea, 
which  attaches  one  to  traditions,  to  cus¬ 
toms  forming  a  way  of  life,  almost  a  civili¬ 
zation;  finally  the  Confederacy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  which  created  a  nation  from  differing 
peoples  and  whose  complex  history  necessi¬ 
tates  a  search  for  the  laws  governing  so¬ 
cieties.  But  meditating  on  Switzerland  is 
thinking  of  Europe :  There  we  find  the  last 
circle  drawn  by  Gonzague  de  Reynold.  In 
his  books  on  Switzerland,  La  democratie 
et  la  Suisse  (1929),  Conscience  de  la  Suisse 
(1938),  Defense  et  illustration  de  V esprit 
suisse  (1939),  Grandeur  de  la  Suisse  (1940), 
etc.,  the  thinker  shows  that  federalism  is 
more  than  political  theory.  If  it  governs  the 
relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  com¬ 
mune,  of  the  commune  to  the  canton,  of 
the  canton  to  the  Confederacy,  it  also  pros¬ 
trates  the  individual  before  God,  and  gives 
to  man  the  feeling  of  brotherhood.  Federal¬ 
ism  is  at  the  same  time  liberty  for  the  soul, 
respect  for  its  integrity,  and  submission  to 
the  necessities  of  the  historical  situation, 
acceptance  of  duties  imposed  by  the  com¬ 
munity  insofar  as  they  assure  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  life.  A  nationalist  writer,  Reynold 
listened  to  the  lesson  of  Barres:  Earth  and 
the  dead  opened  to  him  the  doors  to  the 
present.  He  felt  the  pulse  of  the  sick  body 
of  Europe.  Let  us  mention:  Quest-ce  que 
I’Europe?  (1944),  Le  monde  grec  et  sa 
pens6e  (1944),  Uhellenisme  et  le  g^nie  eu- 
rop6en  {1^^) yU empire romain  (1945),  i> 
monde  russe  (1950),  etc.  At  present  we  arc. 
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he  thinks,  in  a  void  of  history:  A  world  is 
dying  and  the  new  one  is  scarcely  out  of 
Limbo.  It  is  the  destiny  of  a  small  elite  to 
effect  the  transfer  of  civilization’s  values 
from  the  sinking  ship  to  the  vessel  of  the 
future.  The  saviours  are  regarded  with  dis¬ 
may;  they  are  shot  at  by  the  sailors  of  both 
sides. 

Gonzague  de  Reynold  placed  Man  in  his 
historical  perspective.  Edmond  Gilliard, 
whose  teachings  have  been  so  important  in 
French-Switzerland  since  1921,  scrutinizes 
his  own  life.  Searching  carefully  in  selected 
pages  of  Metier  d’une  vie  (1947),  one  reads 
this  quotation  from  Montaigne :  “Mon  me¬ 
tier  et  mon  art,  c’est  vivre.”  In  his  most 
important  works,  Edmond  Gilliard  reflects 
on  being,  on  the  individual  in  society,  on 
love,  on  death.  He  wagers,  like  Pascal,  but 
on  this  life,  avoiding  the  dangers  of  ration¬ 
alism.  He  asserts  the  mystery,  the  miracle  of 
life.  His  attitude  is  formed  from  a  material¬ 
ism  which  must  be  characterized  as  mystic. 
The  soul  exists  only  through  the  flesh. 
Truth  is  not  incarnated  for  the  moment; 
nature  is  the  only  producer  of  spirituality; 
we  forge  our  eternity  link  by  link. 

If  one  considers  the  numerous  French- 
Swiss  novels  which  have  appeared  since 
1925,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  no  single 
character  stands  out  notably  above  all  the 
others.  Nevertheless,  many  of  these  books 
have  an  undeniable  value.  The  Swiss  novel¬ 
ist,  who  is  not,  then,  a  creator  of  types,  has 
other  qualities :  He  excells  at  describing  an 
atmosphere,  at  recording  the  poetry  of  a 
destiny.  Switzerland  has  not  undergone 
those  tragic  breaks  between  generations, 
those  political  hatreds,  those  shifting  for¬ 
tunes  which  favor  the  birth  of  romantic 
figures.  Pierre  Girard  is  one  of  the  best 
novelists,  or  more  exactly,  one  of  the  best 
nouvellistes.  His  Grotte  de  Venus  presents 
tales  where  a  melancholy  spirit  devises  drol¬ 
leries  of  bizarre  liberty.  In  his  Peche  miracu- 
leuse  Guy  de  Pourtales  (who  died  in  1941) 
gives  the  most  moving  picture  of  patrician 
society  of  modern  times.  Robert  de  Traz 
(who  died  in  1951)  is  an  analyst  whose 


works  La  puritaine  et  Vamour  and  L'ecor- 
chi  recall  the  lucidity  of  a  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant.  Monique  Saint-Helier,  in  Bois  mart 
and  in  Cavalier  de  Faille,  describes  the  se¬ 
cret  working  of  passion,  a  human  world 
from  which  arise  beings  made  more  beau¬ 
tiful  by  fate.  The  psychological  novel  has  its 
representatives:  Philippe  Amiguet,  who  de¬ 
picted  the  country  pastor;  Bernard  Barbey, 
akin  to  Mauriac;  Jacques  Cheneviere;  Jac¬ 
ques  Mercanton,  influenced  by  Thomas 
Mann;  Jean  Nicollier;  Leon  Savary.  As  for 
the  novel  of  the  physical  world,  placing 
man  in  the  middle  of  the  elements,  it  felt 
the  attraction  of  Ramuz:  In  C.  F.  Landry 
is  an  urge  to  recount  the  harsh  clash  of  sen¬ 
sations;  mountains  speak  through  the  pen 
of  Maurice  Zermatten;  Emmanuel  Buen- 
zod  portrays  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman  and 
the  contemplative  spirit.  This  enumeration 
would  be  incomplete  without  noting  the 
dream-world  of  Jean  Marteau,  the  feminine 
description  of  everyday  details  of  Alice 
Rivaz,  of  Alice  Curchod,  the  romantic  puz¬ 
zle  of  Clarisse  Francillon,  the  poetic  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  Corinna  Bille. 

French-Swiss  poetry  was  hardly  touched 
by  Surrealism.  It  discovered  Symbolism 
rather  late,  with  Henry  Spiess’s  Le  silence 
des  heures  (1904).  Then  it  felt  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  foreign  lyrics  popularized  in 
France,  which  found  disciples  here.  Thus 
Pierre-Louis  Matthey  reads  English  Ro¬ 
manticists;  Gustave  Roud  and  Philippe 
Jaccottet  take  inspiration  from  early  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Germany.  Except  for  the 
work  of  Rene-Louis  Piachaud,  who  belongs 
to  the  southern  school,  our  poetry  is  Nor¬ 
dic,  that  is,  deeply  romantic.  It  is  an  affir¬ 
mation  of  the  nocturnal  aspect  of  the  world, 
a  preference  for  the  irrational.  The  author 
dissolves  his  individuality  in  the  cosmos. 

A  spiritual  poetry-exercise  is  what  inter¬ 
ests  the  French-Swiss,  for  he  loves  only  the 
world  of  the  soul.  The  Veilleur,  Alectone 
of  Edmond-Henri  Crisinel,  who  died  in 
1948,  contains  an  experience  leading  the 
poet  to  madness;  poems  are  ports  of  call 
where  the  author  remembers  his  struggle 
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with  the  forces  of  evil.  Gustave  Roud,  in 
L'adicu,  in  Feuillets,  in  Pour  un  moisson- 
neur,  evokes  the  horizons  of  his  native 
Jura.  However,  he  is  something  other  than 
a  bucolic:  a  man  whom  unrest  thrusts  onto 
the  highways  in  search  of  a  correspondence 
in  nature  to  himself.  The  poem  is  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  accord,  the  sign  of  an  invisible 
messenger.  One  finds  traces  of  Verlaine  and 
Apollinaire  in  the  songs  of  Jean  Cuttat,  a 
classical  savor  in  Jean-G.  Lossier.  After  an 
evolution  during  which  he  passed  through 
various  schords,  Gilbert  Troilliet  is  emerg¬ 
ing  today  on  a  more  simple  poetry,  of  im¬ 
mediate  contact. 

Switzerland  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
plaque-tournante.  The  aptness  of  the  fig¬ 
ure  appears  in  Henri  de  Ziegler’s  works  on 
Italy,  Frederick  II,  Petrarch,  and  in  his 
travel  books.  Our  political  independence 
and  the  practice  of  federalism  aid  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  civic  spirit.  The  gigantic  task 
of  achieving  true  perspective  which  result¬ 
ed  in  De  Baudelaire  au  surrealisme  is  the 
work  of  Marcel  Raymond  of  Geneva.  The 
definition  of  Romanticism,  which  is  more 
a  state  of  mind  than  a  literary  school,  the 
influence  of  Germany  on  France — these  are 
studied  by  Albert  Beguin  in  L’dme  roman- 
tique  et  le  reve.  Pierre  Beausire  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  best  essay  which  has  appeared  on 
the  esthetics  of  Mallarme.  Francois  Fosca 
is  an  art  critic,  Henri  Perrochon  and  Charly 
Guyot  specialists  in  our  eighteenth  century; 
Pierre  Kohler  a  literary  historian.  As  for 
Daniel  Simond,  he  affirms  in  his  essays  the 
value  of  joy  as  against  all  dogmatism. 

Two  men  have  applied  their  critical  spirit 
to  life:  Leon  Bopp  and  Denis  de  Rouge- 
mont.  Leon  Bopp,  whose  hes  liaisons  du 
monde  and  JJessai  sur  le  catalogisme  will 
remain  his  most  important  works,  invented 
a  name  which  designates  an  attitude :  Cata¬ 
logisme  reveals  the  impossibility  of  solving 
the  problems  of  existence  by  logic;  it  con¬ 
stitutes  an  attempt  to  hold  together  the  most 


diverse  concepts.  It  opens  to  each  minute 
the  ranks  of  all  possibilities;  philosophy  be¬ 
comes  the  enumeration  and  demonstration 
of  what  could  be.  Denis  de  Rougemont  is 
a  publicist,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Awareness  of  actuality,  incisive  style,  awak¬ 
ened  sensibility — these  are  the  qualities  of 
Journal  d’un  intellectuel  en  chomage,  of 
Journal  des  deux  mondes,  the  record  of  sev¬ 
eral  years’  stay  in  the  United  States. 

Switzerland  is  too  tightly  immured  in 
her  respect  for  local  celebrities  to  possess 
many  humorists.  Paul  Budry  discovered 
how  to  lead  his  readers  through  a  land  of 
lacustrine  humor,  in  a  happy  climate,  when 
air  and  water  create  a  simple  and  smiling 
atmosphere.  Charles-Albert  Cingria  pur¬ 
sues  a  search  for  fleeting  images  on  the 
roadways  of  the  world. 

Dramatists  are  scarce.  Is  it  because 
French-Switzerland  lacks  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
versation.^  Rene  Morax  invented  a  kind 
of  popular  theater.  Alienor,  La  servante 
d’Evolene,  for  example,  require  choruses  to 
sustain  the  action,  a  patriotic  participation 
in  which  an  entire  race  rediscovers  itself. 
Jean-Paul  Zimmermann  wrote  our  best 
play,  Les  vieux  pres,  where  the  meditation 
of  Greek  myths  unites  with  contemplation 
of  high  Jurassian  plateaus. 

Some  will  ask  whether  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  French  and  French-Swiss  literatures 
implied  by  these  pages  is  not  entirely  ex¬ 
terior.  However,  the  evidence  demonstrates 
inescapably  that  French-Swiss  letters  pos¬ 
sess  distinctive  traits.  On  one  hand,  fhey 
are  federalist;  I  mean  that  they  reach  the 
universal,  when  they  are  fortunate,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  accepting  the  city-state  as  cadre.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  describe  desires,  dreams 
of  the  lonely,  of  man  lost  in  the  midst  of 
his  fellow  men;  for  the  French-Swiss  in¬ 
tellectual  is  an  isolated  creator,  who  often 
enters  upon  the  scene  disguised,  to  continue 
an  already  famous  mode  of  expression. 

Chene-Bourg  near  Geneva 


Ill:  Italian-Swiss  and  Rhaeto-Romanic 
Letters 

By  HENRI  DE  ZifiGLER 


Francesco  Chicsa,  born  in  1871,  it  is  composed  of  the  canton  of  Ticino  and 
the  most  fruitful  period  of  his  a  few  valleys  of  the  canton  of  Grisons.  It 
In  1907  he  had  published  Ccdli-  has  scarcely  200,000  inhabitants,  and  we  see 
jic  trilogy.  His  poetry  was  am-  how  little  material  importance  it  bears  in 
It  from  1919  on,  he  was  to  show  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  which  has  a  total 
irm  of  literary  ambition,  more  population  of  over  four  and  a  half  million. 

:  and  more  appropriate,  which  But  a  purely  arithmetic  comparison  is  apt 
»  his  masterpieces:  He  wanted  to  to  be  deceptive  as  to  the  real  importance 
e  spirit  of  his  country.  And  he  of  Italian-Switzerland.  Through  it,  our 
ssing  it  already  in  Fuochi  di  pri-  country  participates  in  one  of  the  oldest 
mall  and  delightful  lyric  collec-  and  richest  of  European  cultures,  one 
re  an  intimate  nature  spoke  in  which  gives  significance  to  those  who  have 
uthentic  voice.  He  was  going  to  portrayed  it  in  arts  as  well  as  in  letters, 
better  in  Racconti  puerili  (1921)  Ticino  is  the  sole  Swiss  canton  situated  en- 
e  novel  Tempo  di  Marzo,  two  tirely  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps, 
lich  marked  his  real  debut  as  a  The  banks  of  Lake  Maggiore  and  Lake  Lu- 
prosc.  gano  enjoy  a  very  mild  climate,  but  else- 

country  is  Italian-Switzerland;  where  it  is  a  mountainous  and  rugged  coun¬ 
try  which  possesses  only  very  limited  agri- 
cultural  and  livestock  resources.  It  is  closely 
related  to  Lombardy  in  all  forms  of  its  ex- 
ptession,  but  differs  from  the  Italian  prov- 
invariable  will  to  be  Swiss. 

Before  Chiesa,  Ticino  had  had  a  very 
Transalpine  letters.  Only 
^  Francesco  Soave,  who  died  in  1806,  had 

made  himself  known  in  Italian  literature 
(James  Joyce  recalled  that  he  learned  the 
rudiments  of  Italian  from  a  work  by  this 
author) .  All  things  considered,  the  country 
^  had  exerted  only  a  weak  influence.  Chiesa 

^  was  the  first  from  Ticino  to  win  an  uncon- 

k  ^  ^  tested  place  among  the  greatest  Italian  writ- 

time;  he  has  lost  nothing  of  his 
pre-eminence  in  1953. 

In  the  course  of  these  twenty-five  years 
his  production  has  grown  considerably.  He 
has  published  other  novels  (Villadorna, 
Sant’ Amarillide)  and,  above  all,  numerous 
collections  of  stories  {Racconti  del  mio 
Racconti  del  passato  prossimo,  etc.).  Tempo 
di  Marzo,  a  novel  of  adolescence,  remains 
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an  admirable  book;  but  he  has  expressed 
himself  most  felicitously  in  the  short  story. 
It  is  here  that  appear  most  strikingly  his 
feeling  for  nature  and  a  truly  exceptional 
aptitude  for  describing  it,  a  penetrating  psy¬ 
chology,  a  delicate  humor,  the  ability  to 
grasp  the  profound  interest  of  things, 
events  and  beings  which  one  might  believe 
utterly  unimportant,  and  finally,  all  that  is 
offered  of  malicious  yet  generous  humanity. 
There  is  not,  in  the  long  series  of  his  works, 
even  in  those  of  his  mature  old  age,  the 
slightest  trace  of  exhaustion  or  drying  up 
of  his  talents. 

There  exists  the  phenomenon  of  the 
writer  of  a  single  work;  could  Ticino  be  the 
country  of  a  single  writer?  Such  a  point 
of  view  would  be  quite  inaccurate.  How¬ 
ever  little  they  have  depicted  their  region 
and  its  people,  the  predecessors  of  Chiesa 
since  the  Renaissance  are  by  no  means  neg¬ 
ligible,  and  we  must  note,  in  addition,  that 
Chiesa  himself  has  founded  a  school,  and 
that  those  who  have  received  from  him  at 
least  their  first  impetus  merit  attention.  Yet 
if,  in  attempting  to  set  up  a  literary  tableau 
of  Italian-Switzerland  during  the  preceding 
twenty-five  years,  we  could  mention  only 
the  name  of  Francesco  Chiesa,  the  tableau 
would  still  be  of  great  significance.  How¬ 
ever,  Ticino,  immortalized  by  the  author  of 
Fuochi  di  primavera  and  of  Racconti 
puerili,  is  equally  well  honored  by  several 
others.  Let  us  therefore  give  them  the  place 
which  they  deserve,  after  saying  that  their 
great  elder,  famous  in  his  own  country  and 
in  Italy  primarily  for  his  prose  works,  did 
not  abandon  verse  forms.  Recently  he  has 
returned  to  the  most  accomplished  of  his 
poetic  work  to  compose  a  volume  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit. 

Until  the  beginning  of  this  century  Ti¬ 
cino  had  joined  in  the  literary  life  of  Italy 
without  great  concern  for  its  own  origi¬ 
nality.  Chiesa,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  it  very 
keenly,  as  did  some  others.  In  a  series  of 
lyric  pamphlets  published  for  the  most  part 
during  the  years  which  concern  us,  Valerio 
Abbondio  (born  in  1891)  skilfully  ex¬ 


pressed  the  subtle  connection  between  his 
melancholy  turn  of  mind  and  certain  ten¬ 
der  and  obscure  aspects  of  his  country. 
There  is,  in  these  brief  and  delicate  verse 
cycles,  a  penetrating  charm.  But  Abbon- 
dio’s  great  weakness  was  lack  of  poetic  re¬ 
newal. 

Giuseppe  Zoppi,  born  in  1896  in  a  village 
of  the  Ticino  Alps,  demonstrates  an  agree¬ 
able  diversity  of  inspiration.  If  he  hymns 
his  native  mountains  in  Ubro  dell’Alpe, 
that  in  no  way  prevents  him  from  the  adroit 
translation  of  Chinese  quatrains  or  from 
the  que.n  for  what  the  great  Italian  writers 
have  said  of  Switzerland  since  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance.  On  one  hand  Zoppi  is  the 
son  of  a  race  of  peasants  and  shepherds  and, 
on  the  other,  the  literary  historian  of  a  vast 
culture  (he  was  for  a  long  time  Professor 
of  Italian  Literature  at  the  Federal  Poly¬ 
technic  School  of  Zurich  and  contributed 
notably  to  the  spreading  of  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  this  culture  in  German- 
Switzerland).  His  poetic  talent,  his  merid¬ 
ional  eloquence  have  made  him  the  rightful 
spokesman  of  Ticino. 

Piero  Bianconi  is  three  years  younger 
than  Zoppi.  He  first  devoted  himself  to  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  and  wrote  an  excellent  study 
on  the  Italian  poet  Giovanni  Pascoli.  Then 
he  turned  toward  art  history,  dedicating  his 
efforts  consciously  as  well  as  by  preference 
to  the  art  of  Ticino’s  people.  His  prose  is 
marked  by  a  most  pleasing  purity,  and  we 
must  admire  the  elegance  with  which  he 
describes  the  rusticity  of  the  high  valleys. 

And  it  is  also  in  an  Alpine  village  that 
Guido  Calgari  was  born  in  1905.  A  dra¬ 
matic  composition  written  for  radio,  “Saint 
Gothard,”  directed  attention  to  him,  but 
his  book  entitled  Qttando  tutto  va  male 
(1930)  marked  an  era.  The  real  Ticino, 
poor  and  hard-working,  had  already  found 
expression  in  the  novels  and  stories  of  Chi¬ 
esa,  in  the  Ubro  delVAlpe  of  Zoppi,  but  in 
a  more  or  less  idyllic  tone.  Calgari’s  volume 
bore  the  bitter  accent  of  a  reality  which  he 
refused  to  embellish.  One  of  the  crucial 
problems  of  Ticino  is  immigration:  Calgari 
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shows  it  in  all  its  gravity.  Today  he  holds 
in  Zurich  the  chair  of  Italian  literature 
which  was,  before  Zoppi,  occupied  by  Fran¬ 
cesco  de  Sanctis. 

The  novelist  Elena  Bonzanigo  adds  her 
name  with  honor  to  those  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned.  The  story  of  Sera  Sero- 
dine  (1944)  tells  of  the  lives  of  Ticino’s 
artists  who,  since  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Renaissance,  have  worked  in  the  Peninsula 
and  elsewhere. 

There  exists  in  Italy,  in  addition  to  what 
is  written  and  printed  in  Tuscan,  a  com¬ 
plete  dialectal  literature,  enriched  at  vari¬ 
ous  times,  and  up  to  ours,  by  poets  of  the 
caliber  of  Carlo  Goldoni  (Venice),  Carlo 
Porta  (Milan),  and  Trilussa  (Rome),  to 
name  only  the  principal  ones.  At  Milan  the 
use  of  dialect  is  still  widespread  even  in  cul¬ 
tivated  circles.  It  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  yet 
more  widely  employed  in  Ticino,  an  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mountainous  region  (Enrico 
Talamona,  Ulisse  Pocobelle,  Giovanni  Bi- 
anconi). 

The  productive  literary  activity  of  which 
the  early  works  of  Francesco  Chiesa  were 
the  first  fruits  has  in  no  sense  been  weak¬ 
ened.  After  this  master,  whose  pen  is  still 
active,  and  all  those  whom  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  either  on  the  ascent  or  at  the  full 
height  of  their  careers,  many  young  writers 
are  now  justifying  the  hopes  awakened  by 
their  first  endeavors.  Felice  Filippini  (born 
in  1917)  merits  our  attention  most  of  all. 
Calgari,  in  Quando  tutto  va  male,  showed 
Ticino  prey  to  anxiety  and  desolation,  an 
aspect  which  scarcely  appears  to  the  tour¬ 
ist.  In  Filippini’s  novel  Signore  dei  poveri 
morti,  one  senses  an  atmosphere  of  deso¬ 
lation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  work  full  of  in¬ 
tense  poetry  and  deep  humanity.  No  one  is 
less  conformist  or  less  “satisfied”  than  this 
author,  and  we  must  not  fail  to  mention 
his  laudable  Racconti  del  sahato  sera.  Some 
other  names  of  novelists  and  poets:  Castelli, 
Ortelli,  Pericle  Patocchi  (who  prefers 
French  for  his  verse),  Solati;  Adolfo  Jenni 


and  Reto  Roedel  are  literary  essayists  of  un¬ 
deniable  distinction. 


In  the  literary  activity  of  the  linguistic 
region  known  as  Rhaetia,  in  these  past 
twenty-five  years,  we  see  first  of  all  the 
continuation  of  a  centuries-old,  obstinate 
struggle.  Switzerland  has  four  languages, 
of  which  only  one  is  entirely  its  own: 
Rhaeto-Romanic.  However,  it  is  sp)oken  by 
a  mere  50,000  persons,  in  the  canton  of 
Grisons.  It  is  still  further  divided  into  two 
types:  Romansch  in  the  lofty  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  Ladin  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn  or 
Engadine.  Rhaeto-Romanic  resembles  Ital¬ 
ian,  but  differs  from  it  in  several  essential 
aspects  (the  plural  in  s  for  example)  which 
give  it  an  air  of  family  relationship  to  Pro- 
ven9al.  It  was  printed  at  the  peri^  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Renaissance,  and  its 
old  literature,  principally  of  religious  inspir¬ 
ation,  is  of  a  surprising  richness.  It  was  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  in  the  twentieth  century 
as  the  fourth  language  of  Switzerland.  It 
must  constantly  defend  itself  against  the 
pressure  of  Italian  and  above  all  of  Ger¬ 
man,  which  is  incomparably  more  impor¬ 
tant  culturally  and  economically  than  Rhae¬ 
to-Romanic.  There  is  a  patient  heroism  in 
this  resistance. 

The  epoch  of  which  we  speak  includes 
such  writers  as  Otto  Gicre  (1889-1946), 
Gian  Fontana  (1897-1935),  Eduard  Bez- 
zola  (1875-1948),  Peider  Lansel  (1863- 
1943).  Lansel  had  the  twofold  merit  of  pur¬ 
suing  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  this  language  and  of  conferring  to 
its  poetry  a  more  widely  human  spirit. 
There  is  today  in  Grisons  a  relatively  large 
number  of  prose-writers  and  poets,  lyric 
and  dramatic.  However,  their  extremely 
limited  language  medium  obviously  pre¬ 
vents  them,  in  most  cases,  from  attaining 
more  than  local  fame. 

Geneva 


A  Quarter  Century  of 
Belgian  Writing 

I;  French-Language  Belgian  Literature 


By  LUCIEN  CHRISTOPHE 

Though  Belgium*  awoke  to  independ¬ 
ence  in  1830,  it  was  a  long  time  un¬ 
til  she  had  a  literature  of  her  own; 
as  late  as  1880  she  could  point  to  nothing 
but  scattered  and  often  feeble  efforts.  How¬ 
ever,  from  this  period  dates  the  one  book 
of  epic  range  in  our  French-language  lit¬ 
erature:  the  legend  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegel,  by 
the  Fleming  Charles  de  Coster. 

The  year  1880  witnessed  the  formation 
of  the  first  outlines  of  a  movement  which 
took  shape  rapidly  and  soon  multiplied  to 
the  point  of  confusion  its  signs  of  creative 
energy  and  audacity.  La  ]eune  Belgique 
erected  on  a  sacred  hillock  a  temple  to  Par¬ 
nassian  poetry  which  had  scarcely  been 
completed  when  its  destruction  was  threat¬ 
ened  by  iconoclastic  partisans  of  free  verse 
and  the  departure  of  many  of  its  builders, 
who  were  drawn  away  to  other  shrines.  It 
was  a  heroic  epoch.  The  love  of  letters  pre¬ 
vailed  in  all  its  purity.  All  those  who  en¬ 
tered  the  lists  fought  for  an  ideal  that  was 
noble  and  disinterested,  and  the  names  of 
the  most  gifted  soared  far  beyond  national 
frontiers  without  the  aid  of  any  publicity 
stunts. 

It  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  that  official  Belgium  and  the  Belgian 
elites  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
literature  in  Belgium  and  of  its  vitality  and 

•  These  two  articles  are  part  of  our  survey  of  the 
world’s  various  national  literatures  during  the  past 
quarter  century. — The  Editors. 


prestige.  Emile  Verhaeren  was  the  sturdiest 
bond  uniting  the  nation  and  literature. 
King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth  enter¬ 
tained  him  in  their  home.  His  tragic  death, 
in  1916,  inscribed  his  name  among  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  war  and  made  a  national  hero 
of  him.  He  was  honored  in  the  Senate;  the 
nation  erected  a  solitary  tomb  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  at  a  spot 
where  the  river  makes  a  majestic  turn. 
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Maeterlinck,  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  was 
raised  to  nobility  by  the  King,  who  at  the 
same  time  founded  the  Academie  Royale 
de  Langue  et  de  Litterature  Fran9aiscs, 
demonstrating,  by  the  creation  of  that 
organization,  his  appreciation  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  brotherhood  and  its  dignity. 

The  public  homage  thus  rendered  to 
letters,  however,  retained  a  cultist  charac¬ 
ter  of  decorum  and  reason.  There  was  no 
real  communion  between  French-speaking 
Belgium  and  its  literary  element.  French 
literature  and  Netherlands  literature  have 
not  followed  parallel  paths  in  Belgium. 
The  Flemish  literary  renascence  coincided 
with  a  rebirth  of  Flemish  racial  conscious¬ 
ness.  Literature,  as  an  ally  of  telluric  and 
emotional  forces  played  its  part  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  progress  and  unification  of 
cultural  life  in  Flanders.  In  the  French 
section  of  the  country,  the  intellectual  evo¬ 
lution  was  determined  by  a  different  influ¬ 
ence.  Paris  was  the  great  center  from  which 
French  thought  radiated.  A  writer  in  our 
half  of  Belgium,  whether  his  books  were 
published  in  Belgium  or  in  Paris  (publica¬ 
tion  in  the  French  capital  was  always  his 
ambition),  whether  he  had  chosen  Belgium 
as  the  theme  of  his  study  or  had  taken  the 
world  as  his  province,  belonged  necessarily 
to  the  history  of  French  literature,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  critics  might  ignore  him. 

It  was  not  till  later,  by  a  process  of  extrac¬ 
tion  and  geographical  selection,  that  the 
writer  took  his  place  in  the  history  of  French 
literature  in  Belgium,  where  his  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  new  light,  where  it  was  studied, 
interrogated,  classified  as  an  element  in  the 
national  heritage.  The  panorama  of  Belgian 
French  literature  thus  developed  a  dualism 
which  was  not  planned  but  haphazard,  in 
which  there  were  disagreements,  hesita¬ 
tions,  clashes,  a  lack  of  fixed  standards  and 
of  program,  a  fluidity  in  which  talents  de¬ 
veloped  richly  and  abundantly  but  with  a 
sort  of  gratuity  which  sought  to  find  its  jus¬ 
tification  in  a  search  for  refinement  of  form 
and  which  endeavored  to  produce  “auteurs 
d’exception.” 


In  this  nondescript  and  rebellious  troupe, 
it  was  the  essayists  and  critics  who  main¬ 
tained  most  expertly  and  naturally  the  rap¬ 
ports  between  literature  and  society. 

In  the  domain  of  the  pure  essay,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  the  Maeterlinck  of  the  TrSsor 
des  humbles  and  the  Temple  enseveli,  has 
never  been  replaced.  None  of  our  essayists, 
in  the  last  quarter  century,  has  made  us 
breathe  that  breath  of  creative  liberty  to 
be  found  in  the  sentences  of  Montaigne, 
in  Heinrich  Heine’s  Reisebilder,  in  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  Biographia  Uteraria.  Yet  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  enumerate  all  the  high-grade 
studies  which  have  extended  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  historical,  artistic,  social,  national, 
and  political  phenomena  this  same  spirit  of 
agility,  elegance  of  arrangement,  and  bold¬ 
ness  of  outlook  and  bearing  which  are  the 
essence  of  literary  authority. 

This  authority  is  most  forcibly  and  con¬ 
sistently  evident  in  the  work  of  Louis  Du- 
mont-Wilden  and  Carlo  Bronne.  The  for¬ 
mer,  who  divides  his  time  between  Paris 
and  Brussels,  belongs  to  a  waning  race  of 
journalists,  the  journalists  who  think,  who 
work  with  ideas.  It  was  in  1936  that  his 
uneasiness  brought  forth  his  Evolution  de 
r esprit  europ^en,  every  proposition  of  which 
is  still  valid  today.  More  recently  his  Cr6- 
puscule  des  maitres,  in  which  he  revises 
the  admirations  of  his  youth  without  aban¬ 
doning  them,  unites  the  lucid  rigor  of  an 
examen  de  conscience  and  the  warmth  of 
an  act  of  faith. 

Carlo  Bronne,  magistrate  in  the  city,  poet 
in  the  country,  historian  in  his  study,  has 
evoked  incidents  of  the  last  century  in  a 
multitude  of  monographs  and  sketches,  and 
has  applied  his  experience  and  his  accumu¬ 
lation  of  information  to  the  preparation  of 
two  works,  Leopold  et  son  temps  {18^0- 
186^)  and  Uamalgame  ( 18 14-18 p)y  which 
constitute  the  most  vivid  and  faithful  pic¬ 
ture  of  fifty  years  of  Belgian  history.  These 
works  are  at  the  same  time  European  his¬ 
tory,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  isolate  the 
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history  of  Belgium  from  the  entire  Euro¬ 
pean  nexus.  There  are  a  number  of  Belgian 
writers  whose  works,  although  they  deal 
directly  with  life  in  Belgium,  prove  their 
consciousness  of  an  interrelated  Europe. 
Our  great  historian  Henri  Pirenne  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  evening  of  his  life  a  history 
of  Europe.  The  studies  of  his  son  and  dis¬ 
ciple  Jacques  Pirenne  produced  Les  grands 
courants  de  Vhistoire  universelle.  A  thou¬ 
sand  threads  from  spindles  of  the  past  are 
interwoven  in  the  Marie  de  Bourgogne  of 
Luc  Hommel,  as  well  as  in  Le  si^cle  des 
Gueux  of  Eugene  Baie,  a  great,  rich  tap 
estry  which  exhibits  the  history  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Flanders  and  which,  in  its 
slightly  heavy  magnificence,  is  the  most 
sumptuous  monument  yet  erected  in  honor 
of  that  period. 

The  history  of  art,  aesthetic  themes,  and 
the  lives  of  our  great  masters  have  inspired 
an  abundant  and  excellent  body  of  writ¬ 
ing,  signed  with  such  distinguished  names 
as  Charles  Bernard,  Gustave  Vanzype, 
Paul  Fierens,  Hubert  Colleye. 

The  scholarship  of  Marie  Delcourt,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted,  among  other  works, 
for  her  powerful  studies  of  Euripides, 
Aeschylus,  Pericles,  is  brightened  with  deli¬ 
cate  and  scintillating  touches  of  malice. 
Another  humanist,  Gaston  Colle,  who  was 
taken  from  us  too  early,  has  cultivated  in 
his  collection  of  philosophical  studies  en¬ 
titled  Les  eternels  a  spirit  of  broad  and  tonic 
irony.  A  philosopher  also,  but  one  who  cul¬ 
tivates  the  same  vein  as  Etienne  Gilson, 
Gabriel  Marcel,  and  Emmanuel  Mounier, 
Marcel  de  Corte  has  applied  all  of  his  pug¬ 
nacious  energy  to  the  analysis  of  Man  in 
our  epoch.  These  three  professors,  formed 
by  the  strict  discipline  of  the  universities, 
are  also  in  their  writings  three  great  men 
of  letters  steadily  on  the  alert. 

The  history  of  Belgian  letters  has  found 
in  Gustave  Charlier,  who  has  trained  a 
whole  phalanx  of  students,  and  in  Henri 
Liebrecht,  two  objective  and  penetrating 
analysts.  Our  group  of  literary  critics  is 
rich  in  well-endowed  temperament  and  sa¬ 


gacious  intelligence.  Not  only  in  Belgium 
but  in  France  there  is  general  agreement 
that  Emilie  Noulet’s  books  on  Paul  Valery, 
Nelly  Cormeau’s  on  Francois  Mauriac, 
Arnold  de  Kerckhove’s  on  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant,  and  Robert  Vivier’s  on  Baudelaire 
belong  with  the  best  biographies  of  those 
writers. 

If  our  literary  critics  have,  as  one  can  see, 
a  predilection  for  the  French  writers  (a 
brilliant  exception  is  Roger  Bodart,  author 
of  Dialogues  europSens)^  the  Belgian  land¬ 
scape  and  milieu  have  strongly  attracted 
and  happily  influenced  our  essayists:  no¬ 
tably  Pierre  Nothomb,  who  is  a  poet,  novel¬ 
ist,  essayist,  historian,  and  politician  all 
rolled  into  one,  and  who  pours  into  all  his 
activities  the  often  boiling  liquid  of  his 
imaginative  fervor;  Arsene  Soreil  (Dure 
Ardenne);  Albert  Guislain  (DScouverte 
de  Bruxelles) ;  Gustave  Vanzype  (Au  temps 
du  silence)  \  Charles  d’Ydewalle  (Enfances 
en  Flandre);  Abel  Lurkin  (Vie  du  ChSne- 
Madame). 

In  the  field  of  introspective  writing,  we 
must  mention  two  outstanding  books  by 
women,  one  of  them  affirming  the  triumph 
of  the  will,  the  other  the  power  of  dreams : 
Moi,  ce  malade  by  Simone  Bergmans,  a 
work  of  rare  and  profound  moral  quality, 
and  Une  syllabe  d’oiseau  by  Jean  Domini¬ 
que,  a  book  of  memories  which  are  au¬ 
thentic  but  light  as  air — two  little  master¬ 
pieces,  couched  in  winged,  liquid,  trans¬ 
parent  prose. 


We  must  admit  that  with  the  exception 
of  Maeterlinck,  the  dramatic  efforts  and  ex¬ 
periments  of  Verhaeren,  Eckhoud,  Van 
Lerberghe,  and  Albert  Giraud  remain  out¬ 
side  the  laws  of  the  theater  and  cannot 
claim  inclusion  in  the  genre.  Gustave  Van¬ 
zype  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  of 
our  playwrights  who  was  willing  to  submit 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  stage  with  his  short, 
powerful,  and  carefully  constructed  pieces. 
His  last  work,  Seul,  staged  in  1935,  brought 
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to  the  theater  the  problem  and  the  tragedy 
of  the  dictator. 

In  1935,  fifteen  years  had  passed  since 
Lugne-Poe  had  created  Le  cocu  magnifique 
and  Fernand  Crommelynck  had  put  across 
triumphantly  a  conception  of  the  theater 
which  his  later  works  {Tripes  d'or,  Chaud 
et  froid,  Carine)  have  developed  with  con¬ 
tinued  pxDwer  and  determination,  but  less 
happily.  Against  a  background  of  moving, 
multicolored  tapestry  on  which  figures  and 
objects  run  together  confusedly,  violently 
contrasted  characters,  swollen  with  lyric 
exuberance,  exaggerate  to  implausibility 
the  fundamentally  truthful,  in  dialogue 
which  is  classic  in  contour. 

Paul  Demasy  has  brought  Alexander  the 
Great,  Jesus  and  Delilah  to  the  stage  in  an 
effort  to  renew  the  cult  of  tragedy.  His 
works  have  remarkable  verbal  power  and 
magnificent  tragic  proportions.  One  might 
infer  from  certain  of  Herman  Closson’s 
titles  {Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  Borgia,  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespeare)  that  he  cherished  simi¬ 
lar  ambitions.  This  is  not  at  all  the  case. 
Closson  does  not  object  to  the  statues,  but 
he  refuses  to  set  them  on  pedestals.  Moved 
by  the  uneasy  and  subtile  temper  of  those 
writers  who  compose  along  with  a  creative 
work  the  diary  of  the  work  and  the  diary 
of  that  diary,  agitated  and  sustained  by  a 
dualism  which  spans  the  whole  dramatic 
keyboard,  there  is  a  tense,  clenched  quality 
in  his  work — except  in  the  Quatre  fils  Ay- 
mond,  a  brave  and  gay  little  piece  which 
he  wrote  in  1942  for  the  relaxation  of  a 
troupe  of  traveling  players  and  which  has 
been  repeated  annually  ever  since. 

The  plays  of  Michel  de  Ghelderode  re¬ 
mind  us  of  a  phrase  which  the  hero  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  his  pieces  {Hop  Si¬ 
gnor)  applies  to  himself:  “Nothing  ever 
leaves  my  hands  without  becoming  bitter 
and  convulsed.”  Intimate  of  ghosts  and 
shadows,  in  the  realm  of  the  witches  and 
necromancers,  gifted  with  an  authentic  tal¬ 
ent  for  uncovering  the  creatures  that  creep 
and  crawl  in  the  dark  corners  of  our  con¬ 
science,  the  things  that  hide  in  the  unex¬ 


plored  recesses  of  caves  and  garrets,  he  is 
moved  on  the  stage  by  an  inspiration  which 
may  hark  back  to  the  diableries  of  Bosch  or 
the  caprices  of  Goya. 

Henri  Soumagne  {Madame  Maria)  ^ 
Maurice  Tumerelle  {Compagne  de  mes 
jours)  ^  Raymond  Rouleau  {L’admirable 
visite)j  Philippe  Lambert,  Claude  Spaak, 
Alexis  Curvers,  Charles  Cordier,  are  among 
the  numerous  playwrights  who,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  have  enriched  the 
Belgian  stage  with  valuable  contributions. 

Since  we  regained  our  liberty  in  1945, 
a  new  generation  of  writers  for  the  theater 
has  grown  up  in  Belgium.  Its  dean,  who 
is  not  yet  forty  years  old,  is  Georges  Sion, 
who  has  attracted  attention  by  the  vivacity 
of  his  spirit  in  La  matrone  d'Ephbse,  and 
in  Le  voyageur  de  Forceloup  by  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  his  dramatic  feeling. 

This  latter  play  has  kinship  with  a  whole 
series  of  works  which  have  lately  brought 
to  the  boards  inquietudes  from  the  meta¬ 
physical  realm  and  a  religious  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  life.  We  will  mention  Suzanne 
Lilar’s  Le  burlador  and  Tous  les  chemins 
menent  h  Rome,  Marie-Therese  Bodart’s 
Et  Adam  repondit,  and  Jean  Mogin’s  A 
chacun  selon  sa  faim.  Two  vigorous  works 
proclaiming  the  primacy  of  action  have 
made  known  the  name  of  Charles  Bertin, 
while  Paul  Willems,  in  several  imperfect 
pieces,  has  revealed  a  feeling  for  freshness 
and  enchantment  which  is  too  rare  now¬ 
adays. 


With  the  exception  of  the  internationally 
famous  Georges  Simenon,  there  is  not  in 
the  Belgian  literary  fraternity  one  pure  ro- 
mancier  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  draw 
from  his  inner  consciousness  fictional  he¬ 
roes  and  to  portray  characters  and  customs 
through  the  medium  of  imagined  adven¬ 
tures.  We  have  many  who  are  and  do  some¬ 
thing  else,  who  are  administrators,  who  are 
business  men,  and  all  of  whom  yield  more 
or  less  completely  to  the  temptation  to  auto- 
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biographize,  to  describe  a  home  region,  to 
reel  off  personal  recollections. 

So  it  is  with  Jean  Tousseul,  who  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  type  of  Walloon  intellectual,  Jean 
Clarambaux,  half  intellectual  and  half  peas¬ 
ant,  realist  and  forger  of  axioms,  in  whom 
one  recognizes  his  creator,  but  in  whom  one 
sees  also  a  product  of  his  race,  a  narrow, 
honest  individual  with  whom  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  communicate  in  the  universe  of 
ideas,  but  who  is  inclined  to  isolate  himself 
in  his  land  of  stone-pits — Le  village  gris — 
on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  between  Namur 
and  Liege. 

So  it  is  also  with  Andre  Baillon  {En  sa¬ 
bots,  Histoire  d’une  Marie,  Roseau,  Le 
neveu  de  Mile  Autorite),  pushed  by  an 
early  success  into  the  writing  game,  but 
whose  vocation  it  was  to  loiter  and  to  grope 
his  way  into  his  past,  inviting  us  to  loiter 
with  him  and  peer  under  the  furniture,  sin¬ 
cere  and  undecided,  very  simple  and  very 
personal  of  accent,  lost  in  this  puzzling  life 
like  Verlaine  but  bound  to  the  placid  race 
of  Flemish  realists  by  a  humor  solidly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  soil. 

In  a  text  which  Baillon  applied  to  him¬ 
self,  Leonhard  Frank  speaks  of  the  young 
men  who  make  their  way  back  “to  their 
hated  native  towns  to  probe  into  their  in¬ 
fancy  and  find  there  the  knife  which  has 
made  all  of  them  neurotics.”  This  quota¬ 
tion  fits  Baillon  less  well  than  the  late  Jean 
de  Bosschere  (who  became  a  French  citi¬ 
zen),  exception  to  the  exception,  recluse 
who  draws  energy  to  live  from  the  angel 
who  annihilated  Rimbaud,  author,  among 
other  works,  of  two  novels,  Satan  I’obscur 
and  especially  Marthe  et  V enrage,  in  which 
he  relives  his  tortured  childhood  in  the  little 
town  of  Lierre,  three  leagues  from  Ant¬ 
werp,  “a  town  which  may  seem  imaginary, 
buried  as  it  is  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Middle  Ages.”  This  is  clearly  the 
picture  of  it  which  has  remained  with  him. 

There  is  a  question  whether,  among  the 
causes  of  maladjustment  which  isolate  a 
writer  in  his  milieu,  the  observation  of  this 
milieu  through  the  windows  of  a  foreign 


language,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  French 
writers  of  Flanders  (Baillon  in  Turnhout, 
de  Bosschere  in  Lierre,  Van  Oflel  in  Ant¬ 
werp,  Franz  Hellens  in  Ghent)  does  not 
add  to  the  keen  nostalgia  of  their  observa¬ 
tions  a  piquant  touch  of  confusion. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  Marie  Gevers, 
long  known  as  the  poet  of  family  happi¬ 
ness,  who  was  more  than  forty  years  old 
when  she  published  her  first  novel.  La 
comtesse  des  digues.  She  studies  and  de¬ 
scribes  in  that  book,  as  well  as  in  her  later 
works,  the  process  by  which  characters 
who  are  momentarily  moved  by  violent  pas¬ 
sions  achieve  adjustment  to  the  prudent 
life  of  everyday  and  are  restored  to  their 
normal  size  in  the  sublime  landscapes  of 
sky,  water,  and  wind  on  the  Polders  of  the 
Antwerp  Campine,  which  never  lose  any¬ 
thing  of  their  magnificent  dimensions.  And 
the  same  virtues  of  balance  and  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  characterize  the  novels  of  Henri 
Davignon,  careful  observer  of  the  variations 
in  Belgian  unity,  who  has  studied  from 
above  and  thoughtfully,  being  essayist  as 
well  as  novelist,  the  ways  of  the  provincial 
bourgeoisie  in  both  Flanders  and  Wallonia. 
Still  in  the  genre  of  the  novel,  the  stories 
of  France  Adine  are  told  with  charming 
artistry. 

How  shall  we  define  Robert  Vivier?  A 
constructive  intelligence  trained  to  the 
subtlest  detours,  a  sensibility  ever  on  the 
alert  but  vibrant  only  when  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  intelligence.  Non,  Folle  qui  s’en- 
nuie,  Mesures  pour  rien  sketch  simple, 
empty  individuals  whose  sadness  and  va¬ 
cuity  the  author  relates  to  universal  sad¬ 
ness,  through  a  technique  which  derives 
from  the  most  refined  aesthetic,  but  with 
great  keenness  of  perception.  More  directly, 
with  his  cards  more  plainly  visible.  Con¬ 
stant  Burniaux,  beginning  with  tales  of  suf¬ 
fering  children  {La  betise, U aquarium), 
studied  in  five  volumes  {Les  temps  in¬ 
quiets)  the  disinherited  world  of  1940- 
1945  as  he  saw  it  in  Belgium.  Constant 
Burniaux  has  a  heart  filled  with  a  somber 
charity,  but  there  are  few  authors  who  are 
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more  ferocious  in  design  or  execution.  This 
gives  him  a  very  special  mask. 

Among  the  novels  which  have  attracted 
particular  attention  since  1927,  we  must 
notice  Handji,  in  which,  in  that  same  year, 
Robert  Poulet  introduced  Surrealism  into 
fiction,  Marie-Thercse  Bodart’s  Lcs  roseattx 
noirs,  through  which  blows  a  wind  of  dis¬ 
order,  Alexis  Curvers’s  Printemps  chez  des 
ombres,  a  study  of  the  despair  of  Blanche 
Rousseau,  a  fifty-page  narrative  which  is  a 
pure  masterpiece  of  psychological  analysis, 
and  Dominique  Rolin’s  Les  marais,  the  bril¬ 
liant  debut  of  a  story-writer  who  has  given 
repeated  evidence  of  a  talent  which  is  pow¬ 
erful,  nervous,  but  betrays  more  hesitation 
than  profound  inquietude. 

And  now  to  discuss  two  writers  whose 
mastery  of  their  art,  whose  continuity  of 
design,  whose  creative  richness  certainly 
have  made  of  them  the  two  masters  of  the 
novel  in  Belgium:  Franz  Hellens  and 
Charles  Plisnier. 

They  are  not  at  all  alike;  they  belong 
to  different  generations.  Hellens  was  com¬ 
pletely  formed  before  1914,  perhaps  even 
from  his  childhood  and  his  adolescence, 
that  is  to  say,  before  1900.  The  first  pages  of 
Naitre  et  mourir  (which  the  publisher 
labels  a  novel  but  in  which  the  author  nar¬ 
rates  and  recreates  himself)  furnish  data 
on  the  beginnings  of  his  life  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  which  throw  light  on  his 
idiosyncrasies,  his  obsessions,  his  hantises. 
Drawn  from  earliest  childhood  toward  the 
fantastic,  Franz  Hellens  has  grown  more 
fully  conscious  of  the  human  personality, 
and  (in  his  best  pages)  of  the  mystery  of 
la  rSalitS  interieure,  the  fatalities  of  destiny 
and  the  tragic  aspects  of  existence  revealed 
in  the  adventures  of  everyday  life.  There 
is  in  him  a  Dostoevsky  untouched  by  re¬ 
ligious  conflicts,  a  Gide  with  fewer  conces¬ 
sions  to  worldliness,  and  a  touch  of  the  dry, 
precise  Mcrimce. 

Charles  Plisnier  (1897-1952)  belongs  to 
the  epoch  of  the  great  social  convulsions. 
Although  he  had  begun  to  write  when  he 
was  still  in  school,  he  dates  his  literary 


debut  as  1931.  He  drew  his  first  books.  Fi¬ 
gures  ditruites.  Faux  passeports,  from  the 
feverish  period  of  his  experiences  as  a  mili¬ 
tant  revolutionary,  inspired,  sickened, 
driven  by  his  very  failure  into  a  new  world 
which  he  conquered  and  in  which  he  nour¬ 
ished,  for  all  his  despair,  a  keen  sense  of 
the  primacy  of  the  soul,  of  this  modern 
soul  which  ceaselessly  bruises  itself  on  the 
bars  of  a  cage  of  its  own  creating.  Winner 
of  the  Goncourt  Prize,  a  distinction  never 
before  attained  by  a  Belgian,  Charles  Plis¬ 
nier,  in  his  series  of  novels  and  especially 
in  the  five-volume  series  Meurtres  (which, 
without  striking  originality,  very  powerful¬ 
ly  dissects  middle-class  society),  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  maintaining  and  asserting  the 
claims  of  the  spiritual  life. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  ceased  to 
be  a  poet.  Between  1931  and  1938  he  pub¬ 
lished  seven  collections  of  verses.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  them  after  he  became  a 
celebrity.  We  are  touching  here  on  one  of 
the  fundamental  traits  of  our  French-lan¬ 
guage  literature,  rich  but  lacking  in  unity. 
Poetry  is  its  rallying-point.  It  achieves  a 
certain  coherence  through  poetry.  Its  call  is 
answered  by  several  of  the  authors  whom 
I  have  mentioned  above:  Jean  de  Bosschcre, 
Robert  Vivier,  Marie  Gevers,  Pierre  No- 
thomb,  Alexis  Curvers,  Charles  Bertin, 
Franz  Hellens. 

In  that  same  year  1927  which  opens  the 
period  we  are  considering,  Henri  Michaux, 
who  had  previously  attracted  attention  in 
the  avant-garde  reviews,  published  with 
the  N.  R.  F.  in  Paris  his  first  great  work, 
Qui  je  fus.  Odilon-Jean  Perier,  in  the  same 
fruitful  year,  published  Le  promeneur,  also 
with  the  N.  R.  F.  O.-J.  Perier  died  a  few 
months  later  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
it  was  not  until  1952  that  the  publication 
of  his  complete  poems  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  enjoy  in  its  unity  this  crystal-clear 
voice,  charged  with  restrained,  profound 
emotion,  harmonious,  distinguished,  pure. 
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Henri  MichauX)  Odilon-Jcan  P^ricr:  two 
strong  poetic  currents  whose  stream  is  con¬ 
stantly  renewed  in  contemporary  Belgium. 
O.-J.  Perier  could  claim  as  godparents  Fer¬ 
nand  Severin,  Georges  Marlow,  Jean  Do¬ 
minique.  Later  comers  than  he,  but  of  the 
same  lineage,  are  Auguste  Marin,  killed  in 
battle  in  1940,  Hubert  Dubois  {La  poSsie 
au  hois  dormant)  y  Roger  Bodart,  whose  La 
tapisserie  de  PSnSlope,  with  its  calm  and 
sustained  inspiration,  is  humanism  con¬ 
stantly  warmed  and  vivified  by  the  breath 
of  terrestrial  breezes. 

If  this  family  of  poets  have  as  their  com¬ 
mon  ancestor  Jean  Racine,  the  origins  of 
Henri  Michaux  will  be  found  in  a  more 
recent  past.  Lautreamont  and  Rimbaud  are 
his  progenitors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
not  quite  fair  to  speak  of  families  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  independent  spirits  who 
take  great  care  to  resemble  nobody  at  all. 
Michaux’s  excited  outbursts  which  blow 
everything  to  bits — vocabulary,  syntax, 
thought — are  followed  by  periods  of  dry 
and  mechanical  humor  in  which  he  is  clear¬ 
ly  conscious  of  his  techniques.  One  comes 
to  expect  his  lightning-flashes  and  his 
storms,  which  arc  characteristic  of  the  in¬ 
imitable  Michaux,  but  the  poetry  written 
in  his  moments  of  calm  is  often  delectable 
reading. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  poetic  community 
live  or  lodge  many  good  poets,  more  or  less 
amicable  among  themselves,  some  inclined 
to  hover  about  the  furnace  which  exudes 
sulphurous  vapors,  others  fonder  of  airier 
regions :  Jean  dc  Bosschcre  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  Geo  Norge,  Paul  Ncuhuys,  Mclot 
du  Dy. 

The  inclination  to  commune  with  the 
universe  and  to  merge  with  it  enlarges 
the  inspiration  of  Armand  Bernier,  while 
in  this  same  universe  Vandcrcammcn  col¬ 
lects  and  concentrates  the  energy  which 
fortifies  his  determination.  Maurice  Careme 
sings  of  the  intimate  emotions  of  domestic 


life.  He  has  sung  of  his  mother  and  his 
wife  in  stanzas  of  ecstatic  simplicity.  Noel 
Ruet,  supple  and  harmonious,  Elise  Cham¬ 
pagne,  bitter  and  sincere,  reflect  two  as¬ 
pects  of  Mosane  sensibility. 

Fifty  years  of  poetic  freshness,  of  effusive 
outpouring  in  which  piety  acquires  a  touch 
of  malice,  and  in  which  love  of  nature,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Ardennes,  blossoms  into 
naive  and  inexhaustible  enumeration  of 
natural  beauties,  characterize  the  volume 
in  which  Thomas  Braun,  in  1951,  collected 
his  entire  poetic  product.  There  is  a  harsher 
ardor  in  Marcel  Thiry.  He  is  probably  the 
only  one  who  has  expressed  with  intensity 
and  authority  a  certain  nuance  of  this  mod¬ 
ern  despair,  who  has  extracted  from  our 
uncertainty  and  our  anguish,  from  the 
commercial  exuberance  and  determinism 
which  we  find  in  the  columns  of  our  finan¬ 
cial  journals,  a  practical  nutriment,  his  own 
personal  product,  and  has  incorporated  it 
in  a  technique  which,  remaining  faithful 
to  the  doctrine  of  Mallarme  and  Valery, 
has  kept  for  poetry  the  movement  of  nar¬ 
rative  and  the  warmth  of  life.  Statue  de  la 
fatigue  and  Ages  are  two  volumes  of  great 
verse. 


To  those  who  may  look  to  the  French- 
language  literature  of  Belgium  for  some 
indication  concerning  the  evolution  or  the 
future  of  ideas  and  beliefs,  our  Muse  re¬ 
turns  the  answer  of  the  Sphinx.  On  the  one 
hand,  this  flight  toward  poetry  would  seem 
to  imply  a  sort  of  social  surrender  in  an 
age  when  poetry  can  command  no  popular 
audience;  on  the  other,  this  persistent  ap¬ 
peal  to  poetry,  this  tireless  iteration  to  deaf 
ears  of  its  titles  and  its  rights,  testify  to  a 
confidence  in  the  destinies  of  the  world 
and  in  the  spirit  which  in  the  last  analysis 
constitutes  an  affirmation  of  optimism. 

Brussels 


II:  Flemish-Language 

By  HERMAN  TEIRLINCK 

IT  is  advisable,  at  the  very  outset  of  this 
synoptic  study,  to  clear  up  a  possible 
misunderstanding  which  the  title  might 
create.  Properly  speaking,  Flemish  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  “the  Flemish-language  literature 
of  Belgium”;  a  more  accurate  classification 
is  “the  Flemish-language  literature  of  the 
Netherlands.”  For  linguistic  and  literary 
unity  is  a  historical  fact  embracing  all  of  the 
Low  Countries,  those  of  the  North,  which 
arc  Dutch,  as  well  as  those  of  the  South, 
which  arc  Flemish.  The  creation  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  Belgium  in  1830  changed  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  linguistic  and  cultural  integrity 
of  the  population  which  in  the  course  of 
a  long  historical  formation  had  taken  root 
on  the  great  delta  where  the  waters  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  mingle. 
But  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind — and 
this  is  the  essential  aspect  of  the  phenome- 
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non — that  this  historical  formation  has  not 
affected  to  the  same  degree  all  the  cultural 
phases  of  the  ethnic  body. 

In  the  course  of  this  ccnturies-long  evolu¬ 
tion  there  has  been  a  slipping  of  the  center 
of  gravity.  During  the  Middle  Ages  this 
center  was  located  very  solidly  in  Flemish 
territory,  where  the  literature  was  closely 
identified  with  the  great  movements  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
Flemish  communes.  It  is  to  the  south  of 
Moerdijk  that  the  great  builders  of  an  au¬ 
tonomous  culture  make  their  appearance, 
the  founders  and  unifiers  of  the  written 
Dutch  language,  the  numberless  creators  of 
an  art  destined  to  dazzle  Europe  for  a  long, 
long  time.  The  thirteenth-century  master 
educator  Jacob  van  Maerlant  coordinated 
the  Low  Country  dialects  and  began  the 
cultural  initiation  of  the  populace.  The 
Blessed  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  whom  Maurice  Maeter¬ 
linck  surnamed  the  Admirable,  one  of  the 
greatest  mystics  of  his  time,  created  the 
most  sensitive  Dutch  prose.  Willem  the 
Unknown,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  cre¬ 
ated  the  inspired  poetic  pamphlet  which 
electrified  the  Flemish  communes  and 
stirred  the  envy  of  all  Europe,  the  Roman 
de  Renard.  Then  came  the  popular  theater 
(fifteenth  century),  the  drama  of  the  church 
square  and  the  market  place,  the  Mysteries 
and  the  Miracle  Plays,  the  jeux  profanes 
and  the  soties,  and  that  marvelous  Bra- 
bantine  Morality  the  Elc\erlyc  (Every¬ 
man),  for  which  England  still  stubbornly 
refuses  to  allow  us  the  credit.  In  the  South¬ 
ern  Provinces  at  the  same  time,  where  all 
cultural  values  seemed  to  converge,  shone 
the  glorious  Age  of  Burgundy,  the  marvel¬ 
ous  fourteen  hundreds,  starred  forever  by 
the  great  names  of  the  Flemish  school.  Van 
Eyck,  Sluter,  Memling,  Bouts,  Van  der 
Weyden,  and  many  more. 


But  the  dawning  of  the  Renaissance  in 
the  Occidental  Delta,  of  the  “revolution  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age”  which  had  been 
launched  in  Italy  long  before,  was  to  even¬ 
tuate  in  the  breaking  of  Flemish  hegemony. 
The  religious  troubles  and  the  baneful  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  son  of  Charles  the  Fifth  {le 
Gantois)  led  to  the  weakening  of  Flanders. 
After  a  brilliant  concentration  of  culture 
in  Antwerp  in  the  sixteenth  century,  after 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Breughel,  after  Plan- 
tin,  “distributor”  of  human  thought,  the 
center  of  gravity  swung  relentlessly  toward 
the  North,  beyond  Moerdijk,  to  Holland, 
where  it  has  remained  till  our  day.  Thus 
the  Netherlands  personality  offers  two  his¬ 
torical  aspects  of  an  identity  which  has  not 
ceased  to  be  one  and  fundamental,  but 
which  has  not  been  able  to  focus  at  one 
point  the  cohesion  of  its  language  and  cul¬ 
ture.  Hence  the  linguistic  unity  of  the 
Netherlands  has  been  expressed  by  two  na¬ 
tions  during  two  historic  cultural  epochs. 
It  is  not  possible  to  appreciate,  in  their  en¬ 
tirety  and  their  mutual  influence,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  literatures  of  the  North  and  South 
as  they  exist  today,  without  examining  the 
different  atavisms  involved.  The  Flemish 
past  is  medieval,  the  Dutch  past  belongs 
to  the  Renaissance:  this  is  an  evident  fact. 
And  whatever  authority  and  independence 
the  present  has  acquired,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  influence  of  our  ancestors.  The  Flemish 
literature  of  the  Netherlands,  cut  off  from 
its  source  of  germination  after  the  fall  of 
Antwerp  in  1585,  was  reduced  to  a  vegeta¬ 
tive  existence  which  prevented  its  partici¬ 
pating  except  feebly  and  sporadically  in  the 
evolution  of  European  thought,  whereas 
the  development  continued  brilliantly  in 
the  Low  Countries  to  the  North. 

Henceforth  the  Flemish  writer  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  only  a  writer  of  the  Middle  Ages 
born  too  late. 

The  constitution  of  the  sovereign  state 
of  Belgium,  in  1830,  provided  no  immediate 
remedy  for  this  situation.  The  blindness  of 
the  authorities  and  the  Gallicized  elite 
threatened  to  make  it  even  more  serious. 
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But  the  workings  of  obscure  forces  which 
had  not  been  entirely  extinguished  resulted 
in  an  appealing  alliance  of  poets  and  edu¬ 
cators.  After  three  generations  of  this 
Mouvement  Flamand,  a  Flemish  racial 
consciousness  began  to  awaken  and  a  re¬ 
gional  literature,  about  the  year  1900,  came 
vigorously  to  life  again.  The  two  great  souls 
to  whom  this  liberation  was  due  are  Henri 
Conscience,  who  conjured  up  again  the  old 
Flemish  epic,  and  Guido  Gezelle,  the  poet- 
priest,  who  ploughed  the  spiritual  soil  of 
his  motherland  till  he  renewed  the  spiritual 
sources  of  his  mother  tongue. 

By  1925  the  situation  was  such  that  the 
gap  between  the  North  and  the  South 
seemed  filled.  The  lagging  literary  output 
of  the  Flemish  language-area  had  risen 
once  again  to  the  level  of  Dutch  writing. 

This  was  due  principally  to  a  literary 
movement  led  by  the  educator  and  essay¬ 
ist  Auguste  Vermeylen  and  his  review  Van 
Nu  en  Straps  (“Today  and  Tomorrow”). 
He  urged  a  return  to  the  living,  native 
forces  which  had  been  revealed  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  and  pious  poetry  of  Guido  Gezelle. 
He  warned  against  the  shining  specters  of 
a  romanticism  which  always  leads  to  na¬ 
tional  lethargy.  He  fulminated  against  the 
phrasemakers  and  the  rhetoricians.  He  en¬ 
deavored  to  break  up  the  complacent  little 
provincial  circles  which  lulled  to  sleep  the 
isolated  will  of  a  people  sentenced  to  live 
“outside  of  time.”  He  strove  to  lift  Flemish 
thinking  to  the  height  of  European  think¬ 
ing  and  to  make  the  voice  of  Flanders 
heard  in  the  tumult  of  world  voices,  in  the 
search  for  a  universally  recogni2:ablc  beauty 
which  would  draw  all  men  together. 

The  Ghent  poet  Karel  van  de  Woestyne, 
though  not  summoned  directly,  answered 
this  call.  When  he  died  in  1929,  at  the  age 
of  51,  he  left  an  abundant,  substantial  body 
of  work  of  exceedingly  high  quality. 
Among  all  the  contemporary  Netherlands 
writers  there  is  no  poet  more  talented,  more 
prolific,  more  subtle.  He  remains  to  this 
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day  the  undisputed  master  of  Flemish  lit¬ 
erature,  and  it  will  certainly  be  a  long  time 
before  his  supremacy  is  threatened.  Van 
de  Woestyne  is  the  poet  of  the  modern  soul, 
the  poet  of  the  soul  which  refuses  to  be  con¬ 
tent  to  vegetate  comfortably  in  a  world 
that  is  outliving  itself.  He  claims  citizen¬ 
ship  in  that  new,  bitter,  pure  world,  born 
of  itself,  born  of  the  anguish  and  the  brave 
joy  of  living,  upon  which  the  shades  of 
evening  may  one  day  fall,  when  the  sails 
shall  be  furled  and  the  hands  folded  in  the 
last  prayer,  and  when  God’s  silence  shall 
once  more  take  possession  of  the  stars.  He 
is  the  sole  inhabitant  of  this  world,  and  in 
hours  of  weakness  or  despair  he  may  pos¬ 
sibly  feel  a  nostalgic  longing  for  the  other 
world.  It  may  be  that  in  hours  claimed  by 
the  spirit  of  evil  he  suffers  the  pangs  of  re¬ 
nunciation.  But  there  is  a  light  that  never 
fails. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  his  readers  still 
dare  to  reproach  this  poet  for  the  obscurity 
of  his  images.  They  do  indeed  surge  forth 
from  the  realm  of  shadowy  associations, 
drawn  as  they  are  from  the  depths  of  the 
subconscious.  But  this  poetic  technique  will 
eventually  be  the  accepted  one,  and  the 
vision  will  become  transparent.  I  can  see 
already  that  the  Flemings  of  today  can  trace 
its  outlines  much  more  clearly  than  in  the 
past.  That  is  always  the  case  unless  the 
image  is  pure  falsehood.  Certain  verses  of 
Mallarme’s  which  only  yesterday  seemed  to 
us  obscure  and  even  completely  insoluble 
are  by  this  time  readable  and  charged  with 
limpid  emotion.  It  is  the  same  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  poem  of  Paul  Valery’s.  It  is  significant 
that  Valery  and  Van  de  Woestyne  were 
friends,  and  I  am  convinced  that  both  pos¬ 
sess  the  same  ease  in  handling  words  laden 
with  mystery,  the  same  tendency  toward 
literary  spellbinding,  and  a  complicated 
ballistics  of  words  and  letters,  now  sonorous 
or  mute,  now  undulating  and  geometrically 
disposed,  now  luminous  or  dull,  as  if  in 
truth  they  had  at  their  disposal  an  infinity 
of  unknown  symbols  which  could  suddenly 
become  familiar  and  tractable.  It  is  certain 


that  the  “new”  beauties  (and  are  they  not 
really  only  renewed.?)  are  surprising  only 
during  the  period,  long  or  short,  of  a  magic 
initiation.  Then  the  harmonics  concealed 
in  the  depths  of  the  composition  come  to 
view  and  the  enchantment  is  wrought  in  a 
spontaneous  communion  in  which  the  poet 
becomes  the  unveiled  companion  of  the 
reader.  The  revelation  of  Van  de  Woestyne 
had  imperious  repercussions  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  young  Flemish  poetic  product. 
Its  resonance  can  still  be  heard  in  our  time, 
and  this  does  not  imply  that  the  whole 
generation  was  one  of  servile  epigoni.  But 
it  required  the  war,  the  sudden  reversal  of 
aesthetic  values,  and  the  stormy  contribu¬ 
tion  of  foreign  influences,  to  dim  somewhat 
the  presence  of  the  Master.  The  history  of 
Flemish  poetry  during  the  last  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  is  the  history  of  this  slow  process  of 
liberation. 

The  new  voices  which  arc  being  raised 
do  not  lack  confidence  or  originality.  Yet 
they  would  carry  more  authority  and  nobil¬ 
ity  if  they  could  be  distinguished  from  these 
haunting  tones  which  are  like  a  distant  echo 
of  the  departed  chorister.  If  Jan  van  Nijlen, 
Firmin  van  Hecke  and  Frans  van  Cau- 
welaert,  only  a  little  younger  than  Van  de 
Woestyne,  faithfully  respect  the  tradition 
bequeathed  to  them,  the  still  younger  sing¬ 
ers,  in  their  review  which  is  still  a  cenacle 
(“The  Fountain”),  break  forth  into  more 
vigorous  songs.  This  sensitive  pleiade  (who 
produce  real  literature)  endeavors  success¬ 
fully  to  find  the  secrets  of  a  soul  which  is 
nearer  our  own  time,  and  without  infidelity 
to  the  sacred  traditions  they  make  artistic 
use  of  the  techniques  followed  in  France 
by  Dercme  and  Toulct,  Vildrac  and  Apol¬ 
linaire.  I  must  single  out  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  pioneers  in  this  new  territory 
Raymond  Herreman  (the  most  stable), 
Richard  Minne  (the  most  moving),  Mau¬ 
rice  Roelants  (the  most  artistic),  Karel  Lc- 
roux  (the  most  discreet).  Their  impas¬ 
sioned  vision  goes  far  beyond  the  domestic 
scenes  so  dear  to  the  bucolic  hearts  of  the 
Flemings,  piercing  the  distant  fogs,  am- 
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bitious  to  conquer  a  cosmic  universe  in 
which  the  human  and  the  divine  mingle. 
On  the  margin  of  this  group,  Wies  Moens, 
Karl  Jonckheere  and  Marnix  Gijsen  have 
realized  audacious  images  whose  striking 
initiative  seems  destined  to  announce  the 
coming  of  some  poetic  Messiah  who  will 
proclaim  the  gospel  of  tomorrow. 

I  do  not  claim  that  Paul  van  Ostaeyen 
could  have  become  that  Messiah,  but  his 
effort  was  rich  in  prophecy,  and  there  were 
flashes  of  brilliance  in  his  phrase.  Thor¬ 
oughly  iconoclastic  at  the  outset,  like  Mari¬ 
netti  and  the  French  Dadaists,  his  work 
adapted  itself  after  a  fashion  to  the  Expres¬ 
sionist  formula.  He  forged  his  verses  on  a 
Germanic  anvil,  and  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  flame  which  illumines  his  brow.  We 
have  an  inkling  of  the  marvelous  world 
which  he  created  for  himself.  But  he  aban¬ 
doned  it  in  a  nebulous  state;  he  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two.  Among  the  latest  comers 
I  must  name  Johan  Daisne,  master  of  the 
limpid  word,  for  whom  as  for  Cocteau  art 
is  a  surprise;  Marcel  Coole,  man  of  deli¬ 
cate  literary  sensibilities  who  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  thought  of  England  and 
America;  and  Bert  Decorte,  solid  Braban- 
tine  thoroughly  impregnated  with  French 
poetry  from  Baudelaire  to  Rimbaud.  And 
beside  them  rises  the  lofty  thinker  Herwig 
Hensen,  chiseler  of  crystal,  his  face  turned 
inexorably  toward  the  clarity  of  ancient 
Greece.  But  there  is  a  rising  brightness 
which  announces  the  new  dawn,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  tyranny  of  the 
giants  and  triumphs  over  their  shadows.  A 
very  young  woman,  Christine  d’Haen, 
draws  from  the  secret  springs  of  a  song 
which  was  never  sung  before. 

The  prose  of  Flanders  need  not  bow 
before  the  poetry.  If  anything  it  seems  bet¬ 
ter  furnished,  fundamentally  more  substan¬ 
tial,  and  more  resourceful  in  its  methods. 
Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  century  it 
remained  bogged  down  in  an  intimisme 
(appealing,  to  be  sure,  but  hopeless)  to 


which  its  century-long  decadence  had  con¬ 
signed  it.  We  lived  within  ourselves,  we 
kissed  our  native  soil,  we  raised  fearful  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  romantic  old  patriarchs, 
sensing  the  lack  of  substance  in  our  daily 
bread,  told  us  little  stories  to  make  us  for¬ 
get  our  loneliness. 

Stijn  Streuvels,  the  nephew  of  Gezellc, 
and  Cyriel  Buysse,  the  friend  of  Maeter¬ 
linck,  tried  hard  to  shake  us  out  of  our 
torpor;  the  former  after  the  manner  of 
the  Russians,  particularly  of  Tolstoy  and 
Gorky;  the  latter  by  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  French  realists  from  Zola  to  Maupas¬ 
sant.  Streuvels  painted  broad  decorative 
frescoes  which  merge  into  one  great  surg¬ 
ing  panorama  of  living  men,  plants,  beasts, 
a  gigantic  seething  ensemble,  a  jungle-like 
mass  of  which  God  alone  ordered  the  in¬ 
scrutable  fate.  Buysse,  for  all  of  his  insight 
into  human  nature  and  its  instincts  and 
his  recognition  of  the  valor  of  man’s  vol¬ 
untary  struggle,  nonetheless  limited  his 
horizons  to  his  humdrum  native  soil,  re¬ 
fusing  to  hope  for  spiritual  joys  or  for  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune  which  would  bring 
with  it  a  durable  happiness. 

Ten  years  before  the  war,  after  many 
efforts  to  effect  a  breach  (and  the  one 
achieved  by  Fernand  Toussaint  was  particu¬ 
larly  effective),  the  stream  suddenly  grew 
broader,  and  a  vivid  and  varied  prose,  rich 
in  matter  and  spirit,  broke  impetuously 
over  Flanders,  which  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  absorb  it.  We  must  mention  first  Willem 
Elsschot  of  Antwerp,  who  gave  us  in  rapid 
succession  a  series  of  nouvelles  incised  into 
human  flesh.  His  realism  is  dry,  essential, 
severely  controlled.  He  is  called  a  cynic  (the 
Flemish  reader  is  fond  of  sentimentality) 
but  he  has  too  good  a  heart  to  be  quite  the 
pince-sans-rire.  He  is  “interesting,”  and  I 
mean  by  that  that  he  writes  nothing  which 
is  not  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Our  auteurs  du  terroir  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  This  regional  writing  is  to  writing 
in  general  what  spoken  dialect  is  to  the 
written  language.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  a  race  which  for  more  than  two  cen- 
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turics  was  deprived  of  all  fundamental  cul¬ 
ture  could  not  be  awakened  to  progress  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  help  of  the  informal  confi¬ 
dences  of  its  auteurs  du  terroir.  After  Henri 
Conscience,  who  was  long  our  Bon  Dieu, 
we  had  many  of  these  authors.  And  even 
down  to  our  time,  I  imagine  that  the  trucu¬ 
lent  Felix  Timmermans  (whose  Pallieter 
stirred  enthusiasms  far  beyond  our  bor¬ 
ders)  and  the  touching  Ernest  Claes 
(whose  Witte  went  through  many  editions) 
will  very  probably  be  the  last. 

We  must  separate  Elsschot  very  definitely 
from  these  others.  And  we  must  mention 
with  him  the  excellent  stylist  Filip  de  Pil- 
lecyn,  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  compass, 
the  plumbline  and  the  measuring  rod.  Here 
is  a  man  of  letters  who  is  thoroughly  mod¬ 
ern,  formed  in  the  school  of  the  classics  and 
capable  of  advancing  the  literature  of  his 
people  along  the  well-tested  paths  of  clarity 
and  nobility.  Others,  even  some  less  sound 
in  doctrine  and  technique,  had  a  degree  of 
success.  Let  us  list  the  well-established  au¬ 
thorities:  Raymond  Brulez,  whose  fiction- 
ized  memoirs  have  won  a  large  audience 
in  Holland;  Julien  Kuyjjers,  a  stylist  who 
handles  his  carefully  chosen  phrases  expert¬ 
ly;  Maurice  Roelants,  whose  dialectic  skill 
and  stylistic  deftness  have  lifted  our  psycho¬ 
logical  fiction  to  a  level  of  European  signifi¬ 
cance;  Raymond  Herreman,  whose  wisdom 
is  clothed  in  impeccable  diction;  Albert  van 
Hoogenbemt,  thoughtful  and  skilful  teller 
of  tales;  Paul  Louis  Boon,  whose  intuition 
bears  the  stamp  of  genius;  Willem  Putman, 
sentimental  fanatic;  Johan  Daisne,  initiator 
of  magic  realism;  Hubert  Lampo,  whose 
compositions  are  so  admirably  balanced; 
Piet  van  Aken,  he  of  the  plebeian  epic;  and 
poor  Lode  Zielens,  killed  by  German  shells 
after  he  had  published  a  beautiful  book  of 
questions  on  the  meaning  of  human  des¬ 
tiny  addressed  to  his  mother. 

I  have  not  space  for  others  of  great  merit. 
But  I  must  devote  a  few  lines  to  three  of 
them.  Maurice  Giliams  has  written  only 
one  book,  a  beautiful  thing.  It  recalls  a 
childhood  sick  with  illusions,  desires,  frus¬ 


trations.  The  shadow  of  Rainer  Maria  Rilke 
broods  over  the  disarray  of  this  difficult 
adolescence.  Gerard  Walschap  has  produced 
an  important  series  of  novels  in  which  nu¬ 
merous  human  types  nervously  jostle  one 
another.  He  seems  inclined  to  describe  the 
exceptional,  but  his  profound  and  generous 
knowledge  of  men  arrives  at  a  final  equi¬ 
librium,  and  it  is  in  their  love  that  God 
always  recognizes  his  creatures.  Marnix 
Gijsen  has  given  us  recently  three  astonish¬ 
ing  works,  the  earliest  of  which  was  a  veri¬ 
table  explosion  and  won  all  the  critics. 
Joachim  de  Babylone  transposes  into  the 
past  a  soul  of  the  present,  at  odds  with  the 
complexes  of  an  age  torn  by  fear.  It  is  a 
bitter  book,  written  in  hard  phrases — a  real 
masterpiece.  Gijsen  sent  it  to  this  writer 
from  America,  where  he  is  living  at  present 
and  where  he  may  remain.  But  it  is  the  work 
of  a  Fleming  who  will  never  cease  to  be 
Flemish.  And  then  there  is  a  twenty-year- 
old  author  who  has  just  given  Flanders  the 
book  which  should  strengthen  our  faith  in 
the  immortality  of  Flemish  letters.  Hugo 
Claus  is  the  youngest  of  them  all.  May  he 
and  Christine  d’Haen  bring  to  realization 
their  marvelous  promise! 

This  rapid  sketch  does  not  indicate  the 
ascendancy  of  a  particular  school.  It  does 
not  imply  a  marked  esthetic  trend.  But  it 
realizes  its  unity  in  the  Flemish  personality, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  positivist  and 
religious.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  in  it  the 
elements  of  a  historic  continuity  which  has 
traversed  all  the  arts  in  Flanders  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  which  ensures  their  co¬ 
herence,  their  life,  and  their  beauty.  It 
should  indicate  also  that  Netherlands  let¬ 
ters  in  Flanders  have  risen  at  least  as  high 
as  Netherlands  letters  in  Holland.  This 
levelling-off  at  a  high  altitude  of  the  most 
essential  and  most  sensitive  cultural  values 
will  be  of  great  value  in  tomorrow’s  world, 
when  the  realization  of  a  European  Fed¬ 
eration  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  national  units  to  define  their  authen¬ 
ticity  and  feel  the  authority  which  derives 
from  it.  Beersel  {Lot)  near  Brussels 


Aspects  of  Contemporary 
Dutch  Letters 

By  PIERRE  H.  DUBOIS 


The  literature  of  Holland*  is  little 
known  abroad.  The  inaccessibility 
of  the  language  is  obviously  one  of 
the  most  important  reasons,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one.  Books  written  in  lan¬ 
guages  as  little  known  and  even  less  known 
have  been  translated  far  more  often.  Nor 
does  lack  of  stylistic  quality  offer  an  expla¬ 
nation,  for  those  who  can  compare  Dutch 
writing  to  that  of  other  lands  bear  witness 
to  the  absence  of  any  inferiority  on  this 
score. 

We  must  seek  the  fundamental  reason, 
rather,  in  the  fact  that,  with  occasional  ex¬ 
ceptions,  Dutch  literature  has  been  too  pro¬ 
vincial.  A  long  period  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  created  a  narrow  and  essen¬ 
tially  bourgeois  frame  of  mind.  Material 
security  and  Calvinistic  conformism  went 
hand  in  hand,  leading  to  a  sterile  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  and  unwillingness  to  see  anything 
outside  a  narrow  cultural  heritage.  Under 
such  conditions  there  was  little  possibility 
of  producing  anything  of  interest  to  out¬ 
siders.  Not  even  the  Dutch  colonies  pro¬ 
vided  inspiration.  It  is  understandable,  then, 
that  our  writers  should  have  sought  to 
escape  from  the  suffocating  atmosphere  of 
their  own  narrow  world  by  looking  out  of 
their  windows  toward  the  world  abroad. 
The  average  Hollander  cannot  deal  with 
subjectivity,  restlessness  or  tragedy  of  any 
kind;  he  has  a  horizontal  rather  than  a  ver¬ 
tical  mind.  And  what  to  a  traveller  in  Hol¬ 
land  may  seem  most  picturesque  and  enjoy¬ 
able  (the  interiors  of  de  Hoogh  and  Ver¬ 
meer’s  “Street  in  Delft,”  to  cite  two  notable 
examples)  cannot  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  real 
writer. 

•This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world’s  vari¬ 
ous  national  literatures  durin^t  the  past  quarter  cen¬ 
tury. — The  Editors. 


This  situation,  which  we  have  outlined 
in  too  few  words  to  convey  all  its  implica¬ 
tions,  began  at  the  time  of  the  First  World 
War  to  undergo  a  change,  due  pardy  to 
foreign  influences  and  partly  to  a  spiritual 
evolution  which  everywhere  followed  the 
same  pattern.  For  the  first  time  our  writers 
faced  the  problem  of  existence,  a  problem 
already  known  to  Dutch  painters  and  most 
strikingly  treated  in  the  canvases  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  and  Van  Gogh.  They  came  up 
against  the  tragic  doubt  as  to  what  is  true 
and  untrue,  real  and  unreal.  All  at  once 
they  ceased  to  see  life  as  a  docile  reality 
which  man,  by  dint  of  his  own  efforts,  can 
improve,  and  began  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
source  of  infinite  anxiety.  Needless  to  say, 
this  change  did  not  come  about  without 
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considerable  conflict,  soul-searching  and  in¬ 
dividual  revolution. 

This  conflict  and  the  “attitude”  to  which 
it  led  are  most  obvious  in  the  generation  of 
writers  born  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
They  found  themselves  divided  into  two 
groups:  those  who  retained  their  tradition¬ 
ally  phlegmatic  temperament  and  those 
who  passionately  realized  that  the  crisis 
pointed  up  by  the  war  was  the  crisis  of 
Man  in  general  and  one  which  went  far 
beyond  the  everyday  preoccupations  of  the 
average  Hollander.  To  this  generation  be¬ 
long  such  writers  as  E.  du  Perron,  Menno 
ter  Braak,  Hendrik  Marsman  and  Jan 
Slauerhoff,  who  were  grouped  around  the 
review  Forum  between  1932  and  1936  and 
later  around  Groot  Nederland.  Slauerhoff, 
an  eminently  creative  writer,  who  pro¬ 
duced  the  novels  Het  Leven  op  Aarde,  Het 
Verboden  Rijk,  and  De  Opstand  in  Guada¬ 
lajara,  besides  a  number  of  poems  and  short 
stories,  died  in  1936  when  he  was  only 
thirty-eight  years  old.  More  than  any  other 
single  figure  he  personifies  the  anxiety,  de¬ 
spair  and  need  of  liberation  common  to  all 
who  are  grappling  with  the  existential  prob¬ 
lem.  Marsman,  who  died  at  sea  in  1940,  is 
to  be  considered  a  “vitalist”  writer,  less  by 
virtue  of  his  poetry  and  several  of  his  prose 
works  (the  novels  De  Dood  van  Angble 
Degroux  and  Heden  i\,  morgen  gij,  the 
latter  written  in  collaboration  with  S.  Vest- 
dijk;  the  lengthy  short  story  Teresa  im- 
maculata;  the  autobiography  entitled  Zelj- 
portret  van  /.  F.)  than  by  his  critical  essays, 
which  had  a  tonic  effect  upon  Dutch  let¬ 
ters.  Of  a  very  different  sort  were  ter  Braak 
and  du  Perron,  the  actual  directors  of  Fo¬ 
rum,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  1940,  the 
former  by  suicide  and  the  latter  of  angina 
pectoris.  In  the  anti-traditionalist  school, 
ter  Braak  represented  a  rational  element, 
apparent  in  such  a  work  as  Politicus  zonder 
Partij,  where  we  feel  the  influence  not  only 
of  Nietzsche,  but  of  the  French  writers 
Chamfort,  Diderot,  and  Stendhal  as  well. 
Here  he  unmasked  “I’esprit,”  just  as  later, 
in  Van  Oude  en  nieuwe  Christenen,  he  un¬ 


masked  Christianity  and  sought  to  set  up 
a  new  average  man’s  morality.  Du  Perron 
was  of  a  totally  different  temperament. 
Marsman  called  him  “a  typical  eighteenth- 
century,  non-conformist  frondeur.”  He  re¬ 
vealed  himself  as  a  concrete  and  pointed 
debater  in  De  smalle  Mens,  a  volume  of 
essays  of  a  highly  individual  character,  and 
in  his  autobiography,  Het  Land  van  Her- 
\omst.  Du  Perron  was  a  close  friend  of 
Malraux  and  for  a  long  time  the  writings 
of  Andre  Gide  exercised  a  dominant  in¬ 
fluence  over  him. 

These  are  the  writers  who  brought  Dutch 
literature  out  of  its  provincial  status  and 
placed  it  on  a  universal  plane.  They  had  a 
great  influence  over  the  young,  and  our  lit¬ 
erature  has  suffered  tragically  from  the  loss 
of  both  of  them.  It  was  their  conviction  that 
today’s  literature  must  express  a  new  atti¬ 
tude  toward  life,  for  they  had  distinctly 
felt  the  change  in  the  relationship  between 
the  individual  and  society.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  I  recall  something  that  Malraux  wrote 
to  du  Perron:  “There  are  men  who  have 
something  to  say  but  never  create  a  master¬ 
piece  (Montaigne,  Pascal,  Goya  and  the 
sculptors  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres)  sim¬ 
ply  because  there  is  no  way  to  dominate  a 
passion  which  has  enveloped  the  whole 
world,  and  there  are  other  men  who  make 
‘objects’.” 

When  Menno  ter  Braak  wrote  his  De- 
masqui  der  Schoonheid,  he  was  reproached 
for  having  attacked  art,  and  yet  he  was 
really  attacking  only  the  arguments  about 
art  and  life  behind  which  so  many  artists 
were  hiding.  For  although  Dutch  literature 
is  rich  in  artists,  very  few  of  them  are  real 
writers.  While  the  form  in  which  some¬ 
thing  is  expressed  determines  its  artistic 
value,  it  is  the  way  in  which  he  converts 
his  perception  into  expression  that  deter¬ 
mines  a  writer’s  existence  and  intrinsic 
worth.  What  gives  importance  to  a  writer’s 
work  is  the  human  relationship  between 
what  he  has  created  and  his  own  reality; 
it  is  a  constant  facing-up  between  his  reality 
and  that  of  the  next  man.  And  by  “reality,” 
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1  mean  the  relationship  between  life  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  writer’s  life,  a  relationship  so 
intense  that  literature  naturally  comes  out 
of  it.  The  conflicts  which  arise  between 
reason  and  life  (which  is  fundamentally 
irrational),  between  terror  and  humanity, 
between  human  dignity  and  its  abnegation, 
are  through  the  medium  of  the  writer  pro¬ 
jected  outside  of  him.  This  is  why  there  is 
at  present  such  intense  feeling  about  the 
writer’s  “commitment.” 

The  complete  writer,  an  artist  who  thinks 
and  does  not  surrender  to  dreaming  about 
the  future,  inevitably  comes  up  against 
tragedy.  He  is  pursued  by  despair,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  combat  it,  it  re¬ 
turns  tirelessly  against  him.  He  will  not 
And  happiness  in  beauty  or  satisfaction  in 
the  effort  to  create  beauty.  What  he  sees 
around  him  will  make  him  aware  of  the 
amount  of  courage  that  is  necessary  to  face 
man’s  fate  and  to  bare  the  misery  of  it.  For 
this  reason,  the  writer  must  have  eyes  to 
see  and  a  desire  to  use  them.  It  is  no  use 
simply  to  describe  everyday  life  as  it  ap¬ 
pears,  for  this  appearance  is  a  lie.  Of  course, 
it  is  easier  to  lie,  just  as  it  is  easier  to  mis¬ 
take  the  feverish  activity  of  those  whom 
Dostoevsky  calls  “immediate  men,”  or  men 
of  moment,  for  reality.  But  the  writer  is  not 
a  philosopher,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
Sartre  is  justified  in  making  literature  the 
handmaid  of  philosophy,  although  both  of 
them  in  their  separate  ways  have  the  func¬ 
tion  of  bringing  man  closer  to  reality  and 
to  his  fate.  The  writer’s  task  is  only  to  tell 
his  experience,  to  tell  what  he  sees,  lucidly, 
honestly  and  in  accord  with  his  own  tem¬ 
perament.  He  must  reveal  whatever  it  is 
that  he  sees,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
It  is  his  right  to  destroy  all  our  idols,  and 
his  duty  to  pierce  the  veil  of  appearances 
and  uncover  the  essence  of  reality. 

In  recent  years  this  idea  has  gained  more 
and  more  ground  among  Dutch  writers. 
Those  who  were  just  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt  before  the  war  were  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Forum  group,  and  their  pub¬ 
lication,  Critcrium,  was  in  a  way  its  con¬ 


tinuation.  Cola  Debrot  wrote  in  one  of  his 
editorials:  “We  are  successors  to  Forum, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
partial  riches  of  metaphysical  literature. 
And  yet  at  the  same  time,  we  hope  to  steer 
clear  of  the  bias  which  Forum  embraced  to 
counterbalance  the  one  it  rejected.  People 
may  wonder  whether  or  not  we  shall  suc¬ 
ceed.  And,  I  may  add,  is  our  success  desir¬ 
able.?  Yes,  on  condition  that  we  do  not 
make  it  our  aim  to  bring  together  two  com¬ 
pletely  divergent  tendencies  (realism  and 
metaphysics),  but  rather  to  find  a  stimulus 
in  the  force  generated  by  the  clash  between 
them.” 

In  May  1942,  after  two  brief  years  and  a 
half  of  existence,  the  German  occupation 
authorities  suppressed  Critcrium  for  po¬ 
litical  and  cultural  reasons  which  were  set 
forth  at  the  time  in  a  number  of  pro-Ger¬ 
man  pamphlets.  Critcrium  and  the  whole 
school  of  younger  Dutch  writers  were 
passing  through  a  period  of  change  and  de¬ 
velopment  at  that  time.  After  the  war,  this 
movement  came  to  the  fore  again,  with  re¬ 
newed  strength  in  spite  of  a  certain  lack 
of  coordination.  Imaginative  literature  gave 
way  to  a  literature  that  “bears  witness,”  or, 
to  be  more  exact,  it  acquired  a  new  content 
in  which  man  and  his  existence  are  closely 
tied  together.  The  writer  bears  witness  to 
a  feeling  for  life  which  is  in  his  opinion 
essential  at  certain  moments  or  in  certain 
situations  of  history. 

We  may  ask  why  this  trend  should  be 
limited  to  the  present,  when  after  all  the 
writers  of  preceding  generations  were  men 
no  different  from  those  of  today.  They  too 
took  their  work  very  seriously  and  wished 
to  widen  the  horizons  of  the  world  within 
them.  But  the  world  that  came  to  an  end 
in  1914  was  a  very  different  matter.  Jean 
Schlumberger  expresses  it  very  clearly  in 
the  memoirs  of  his  youth,  Evcils:  “Only 
much  later  did  we  understand  that  this 
exact  moment  was  the  end  of  a  whole 
epoch.  What  we  did  realize  immediately 
was  the  fact  that  we  were  plunged  into  a 
world  where  our  values  and  abilities  no 
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longer  mattered,  where  external  forces 
were  to  control  the  individual’s  fate.” 

This  has  been  more  and  more  the  feeling 
in  Holland  ever  since  the  First  World  War. 
We  may  say,  in  perhaps  oversimplified 
fashion,  that  the  world  to  which  the  writer 
must  bear  witness  today  (the  same  world 
in  which  all  of  us  live)  has  taken  on  the 
consistency  of  a  dream  or  a  nightmare.  Not 
everybody  is  aware  that  the  writer  of  today 
has  much  more  of  a  share  than  his  predeces¬ 
sors  in  the  world  around  him,  simply  be¬ 
cause  escape  is  no  longer  possible.  External 
forces,  as  Schlumberger  puts  it,  control 
every  individual’s  fate,  and  the  writer  must 
personally  bear  the  brunt  of  their  attack, 
just  as  much  as  the  next  man.  Once  upon 
a  time  the  reader  found  in  books  an  escape 
into  beauty,  dreams  and  imagination,  but 
today  they  bring  him  up  against  a  strictly 
contemporary  atmosphere,  against  the  sense 
and  non-sense  of  modern  life. 

All  that  we  have  said  above  applies  to 
most  of  the  important  novels  published 
since  the  war,  such  as  Bewol\t  Bestaan  by 
Cola  Debrot,  one  of  the  founders  of  Cri- 
terium  (which  incidentally  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Ubertinage),  De  Avonden  by 
Simon  van  het  Reve,  Eenzaam  Avontuur 
by  Anna  Blaman,  De  Tranen  der  Acacias 
and  heb  altijd  Gelijf^  by  W.  F.  Hermans, 
De  Nederlag  by  Alfred  Kossman,  etc.  The 
general  tendency  of  all  these  books  is  anti- 
totalitarian  and  totally  independent;  some 
of  them  strike  a  highly  individualistic  note 
and  most  have  a  tone  of  revolt  and  disgust. 
Only  occasionally  is  there  a  milder  and 
more  hopeful  tone.  And  very  often  there 
is  a  grandiose  rendition  of  the  loneliness 
of  man’s  predicament  in  our  day.  The  aver¬ 
age  Hollander  is  fearful  of  recognizing 
himself  in  literature  of  this  kind;  he  finds 
it  too  outspoken,  pessimistic  and  discourag¬ 
ing  and  turns  his  back  on  it  in  order  to 
evade  its  grim  reality.  His  aversion  stems 
largely  from  the  fact  that  part  of  this  writ¬ 
ing  is  exaggeratedly  sordid.  The  reader  does 
not  always  wish  to  see  himself  in  a  state 
of  vileness  and  despair,  but  prefers  to 


glimpse  some  chance  for  human  dignity 
to  prevail. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  living  through 
a  crisis.  This  is  not  the  first  crisis  in  history, 
but  it  is  the  one  that  has  penetrated  the 
farthest  into  the  life  of  the  general  popula¬ 
tion.  We  are  keenly  conscious  of  the  un¬ 
easiness  that  goes  with  the  pessimism  of 
European  culture.  We  are  swung  from  right 
to  left  and  obliged  to  make  a  constant 
choice  between  the  two,  from  a  political, 
economic  and  philosophical  standpoint, 
without  even  knowing  whether  our  choice 
will  save  or  sink  us.  And  yet,  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  are  alive,  the  choice  is  inescapable. 
The  writer  must  look  all  these  uncertainties 
in  the  face  and  start  out  by  rediscovering 
the  meaning  of  Man,  not  on  a  materialistic 
but  on  a  metaphysical  basis.  A  balance  can¬ 
not  be  re-established  simply  by  the  artificial 
creation  of  a  non-existent  certainty.  There 
must  be  a  certainty-born-of-uncertainty,  a 
hope  -  springing  -  from  -  despair,  a  personal 
and  paradoxical  affair  proper  to  Man  alone, 
the  source  from  which  time  and  time  again 
he  has  drawn  new  strength. 

Dutch  writing  of  today  has,  then,  a  tragic 
character;  but  we  must  concede  to  it  the 
merit  of  having  freed  us  from  the  excessive 
optimism  of  the  last  century.  Naturally, 
those  whose  memories  can  reach  back  to 
the  years  before  the  wars  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  a  certain  longing  for  those  happier  days. 
But  it  is  healthy  for  Man  to  learn  again 
that  the  fatality  of  the  universe  cannot  be 
dominated  by  scientific  progress.  Human 
nature  is  tragic,  and  the  pressure  of  external 
forces  has  brought  this  realization  home 
to  us  and  made  us  pessimistic  where  we 
were  optimistic  before. 

The  ancient  Greeks  also  recognized 
Man’s  tragic  nature,  but  in  their  literature, 
although  Man  is  subject  to  fate,  he  holds 
his  head  high,  confident  in  himself  and  in 
his  gods,  who  are  the  symbols  of  his  fatality. 
In  the  literature  of  today,  Man  has  come 
to  recognize  his  tragic  nature,  but  he  has 
still  to  regain  self-confidence. 

Haarlem 
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Dialogue 

(After  Jose  Marti) 

By  Roy  Temple  House* 

"/  grow  white  roses  in  my  garden. 

/  plucl(^  the  fragrant  yield,  and  share  it 
With  those  who  love  God’s  Cross  and  bear  it, 
Who  smile  and  shelter,  spare  and  pardon.” — 

“But  winds  bring  weeds,  and  kind  hearts 
harden. 

What  dost  thou  grow  for  those  who  merit 
Black  nightshade,  bramble,  tough  wild- 
carrot?” — 

'7  grow  white  roses  in  my  garden.” 

Jose  Marti,  Universal  Spirit 

By  Ruben  Landa 

Marti  was  born  a  century  ago.  On  his  first 
centennial  many  said  that  he  deserves  to  be 
honored  not  only  by  his  own  country,  but 
by  the  entire  Western  hemisphere,  for  no 
other  man  did  more,  through  his  life  and 
even  through  his  death,  for  the  independence 
of  Cuba;  no  one  was  more  interested  or  had 
a  clearer  insight  into  America.  All  that  was 
recognized  long  ago;  but  the  lesson  of  Marti’s 
life  and  work  is  so  compelling  that  it  should 
be  heard  throughout  the  world.  Some  great 
men  of  America,  Bolivar,  Lincoln,  Juarez,  for 
example,  are  known  everywhere,  even  by  the 
masses.  This  is  not  yet  true  of  Marti.  Many 
distinguished  writers,  Unamuno,  Ruben  Da¬ 
rio,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Gabriela  Mistral, 
Sarmiento,  have  realized  that  Marti  was  an 
exceptional  spirit;  nevertheless,  countless  edu¬ 
cated  men  still  know  very  little  about  him. 
Marti  has  a  message  for  our  time,  and  we 
need  his  aid  in  solving  the  pressing  problems 
of  mankind. 

People  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  self- 
government  for  their  country  are  often  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  task  that  they  become  narrow¬ 
minded.  Not  so  Marti.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  in  two  senses:  He  was  truly  cos¬ 
mopolitan  and  possessed  a  very  rich  person¬ 
ality  and  a  versatile  mind.  His  universality  is 
perhaps  best  shown  in  his  love  for  Spain. 
When  only  seventeen  years  old,  he  had  al¬ 
ready  suffered  from  the  tyrannic  military  re¬ 
gime  then  prevailing  in  Cuba.  He  relates  his 
experiences  in  one  of  his  earliest  writings,  a 
•  Previously  published  in  Poetry;  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
March  1945. — The  Editors.  , 


keen  and  pointed  one:  El  presidio  politico  en 
Cuba.  Later  in  his  life  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  inflicted  on  him  prison,  forced  labor, 
exile,  persecution  and  finally  death.  But  he 
always  maintained  a  universal  mind  and,  I 
would  say,  a  universal  heart;  he  was  still  able 
to  love  the  nation  of  his  enemies,  which  was 
also  the  nation  of  his  parents.  It  is  striking 
to  see  how  many  times  he  uses  the  expres¬ 
sions  “the  honest  Spaniard,”  “the  good  Span¬ 
iard,”  and  it  was  his  great  hope  that  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Cuba  would  welcome  Spaniards,  that, 
in  effect,  parents  would  always  find  refuge 
in  the  homes  of  their  children.  Marti  said  of 
Capdevila,  an  officer  of  the  Spanish  army  in 
Cuba:  “Voz  honrada  del  defensor  Capdevila,” 
and  “magnanimo  espanol,  huesped  querido 
de  todos  nuestros  hogares,”  because  Cubans 
displayed  his  portrait  in  their  homes.  And  of 
Salmeron,  president  of  the  first  Spanish  re¬ 
public:  “He  has  voiced  our  own  sentiments 
on  the  Cuban  problem.”  Marti  wrote  moving¬ 
ly  of  the  four  years  he  spent  in  Spanish  uni¬ 
versities: 

Para  Aragon,  cn  Espana, 
tengo  yo  cn  mi  corazon 

un  lugar . 

Alii . 

por  mantener  lo  que  piensa 
juega  la  gente  la  vida. 

Spanish  literature  was  his  literature,  and  his 
penetrating  judgments  of  Spanish  letters  and 
art  were  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 

Of  Mexico,  where  he  lived  four  years,  he 
once  wrote:  “It  is  the  land  I  like  the  best.” 
He  did  not  feel  himself  a  stranger  in  any 
Hispano- American  country.  He  visited  France 
twice,  only  for  a  few  days  (both  times  to  meet 
Victor  Hugo,  who  had  influenced  him  strong¬ 
ly  since  his  youth).  Considering  the  shortness 
of  his  stays  there,  it  is  remarkable  to  note  the 
thorough  and  seemingly  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  on  France  that  we  find  in  several  of  his 
works.  He  lived  in  the  United  States  about 
fourteen  years,  years  of  maturity  and  of  his 
most  important  work  as  writer  and  as  poli¬ 
tician.  We  could  hardly  find  another  foreigner 
who  understood  and  appreciated  so  much  the 
best  of  the  United  States  and  her  great  men. 
Marti  wrote  copiously  about  this  country: 
seventeen  volumes  in  one  of  the  editions  of 
his  complete  works.  His  pages  on  Whitman 
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and  Emerson  remain  among  the  best  ever 
written.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  great;  he  spoke  often  of  the  virtues 
of  the  litde  men,  and  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Because  he  was  a  real  friend  of  the  United 
States,  he  never  sought  merely  to  flatter  and, 
when  necessary,  he  pointed  out  her  defects. 
Some  of  his  most  severe  criticism  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  American  newspapers  for  all  to  read, 
for  he  was  concerned  with  men  of  every  na¬ 
tion  and  race — in  brief,  with  all  mankind. 

The  real  cause  in  Marti’s  life  was  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  Cuban  independence.  Moreover,  he 
always  had  to  work  hard  for  his  livelihood. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  that  he  was  able  to  excel  at  so  many  other 
activities.  He  was  a  born  poet;  his  prose  is 
of  the  best;  he  was  an  extremely  effective 
orator.  He  held  a  Master  of  Philosophy  and 
Literature  and  of  Law.  Like  Lincoln,  he  con¬ 
secrated  himself  to  the  defense  of  justice,  even 
giving  his  life  for  it.  About  his  work  as  jour¬ 
nalist,  only  one  example:  Oklahoma  was  born 
with  the  “Run”  of  1889,  an  episode  of  West¬ 
ern  history  which  has  attracted  numberless 
writers.  According  to  many,  the  best  account 
of  that  event  was  written  by  Marti.  Its  tide, 
Como  se  crea  un  pueblo  nuevo  en  los  Estados 
Unidos,  shows  the  gift  of  prophecy  that  often 
appears  in  his  work.  Many  aspects  of  his  life 
are  of  great  interest:  family,  love,  friendship, 
politics,  religion,  scholarship,  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing  for  art  and  nature,  his  lofty  spirit  as  a 
disciple  and  as  a  teacher  (he  lost  three  posi¬ 
tions  because  of  his  outspoken  loyalty  to  aca¬ 
demic  freedom).  He  was  both  quixotic  and 
practical,  a  saint  and  a  hero.  He  was  even  a 
military  man,  helping  to  establish  an  army 
that  had  the  moral  qualities  immortalized  by 
.\eschylus  in  his  tragedy  Persae. 

UNESCO  is  planning  to  publish  a  Marti 
anthology  for  distribution  in  many  language 
areas.  This  organization  has  realized  the  im¬ 
port  of  Marti’s  message.  His  is  a  fascinating 
personality  which  is  completely  revealed  to  us 
in  his  writings.  Like  the  America  he  loved  so 
well,  he  is  a  vast  continent  already  discovered, 
yet  known  intimately  by  only  a  few. 

Instituto  LmIs  Vives 
Mexico,  D.  F. 

The  Chekhov  Publishing  House 

By  Gleb  Struve 

Russian  literature  in  exile,  undeservedly 
litde  known  by  the  outside  world  except  for 
such  figures  as  Bunin  and  Berdyaev,  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  lease  on  life  with  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Chekhov  Publishing  House 


in  New  York.  It  was  brought  into  existence 
by  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  is  administered 
by  the  East  European  Fund,  Inc.  During  its 
first  year  it  has  put  on  the  market  nearly  fifty 
new  Russian  books.  They  include  novels, 
stories,  plays,  collections  of  poetry,  essays, 
memoirs,  a  two-volume  economic  history  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  (by  Professor  S.  Prokopovicz), 
books  on  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union 
(by  Solomon  Schwarz)  and  on  Soviet  concen¬ 
tration  camps  (by  Julius  Margolin) — the  last 
two  already  familiar  to  non-Russian  readers — 
a  volume  of  essays  about  some  problems  of 
law  (by  A.  Goldenweiser). 

Fiction  and  poetry  account  for  a  litde  more 
than  one-half  of  the  tides,  and  about  one-half 
of  the  tides  come  from  the  so-called  “old,” 
that  is,  pre-World  War  Two,  ^migr^s.  They 
include  reprints  of  works  now  out  of  print, 
such  as  Bunin’s  great  masterpiece  The  Well 
of  Days  (Zhizn  Arseneva),  as  well  as  new 
novels  by  such  well-known  writers  as  Remi- 
zov,  Zaitsev,  Aldanov,  Nabokov,  and  Gaz- 
danov.  Among  non-fiction  we  find  a  posthu¬ 
mous  volume  of  brilliant  “historiosophical” 
essays  by  G.  Fedotov  (“The  New  City”),  a 
book  of  essays  on  Western  European  themes 
by  W.  Weidle  (“Eventide”),  A.  Tyrkova- 
Williams’s  interesting  and  vividly  written 
memoirs  centered  around  the  Russian  Liber¬ 
ation  movement  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
(“On  the  Roads  to  Freedom”),  a  reprint  of 
Georgy  Ivanov’s  reminiscences  of  literary  life 
in  pre-revolutionary  St.  Petersburg,  essays  by 
Osorgin  and  Terapiano,  memoirs  of  Profes¬ 
sor  M.  Novikov. 

The  new  emigres,  the  so-called  D.  P.’s,  who 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  emigration  during  or 
after  World  War  Two,  are  represented  by 
ten  original  titles.  Of  these  six  are  works  of 
fiction:  four  novels  (by  V.  Alekseev,  N.  Naro- 
kov,  N.  Ulyanov,  and  S.  Yurasov),  one  play 
(by  S.  Malakhov),  and  one  book  of  stories  (by 
S.  Maksimov).  If  their  literary  value  leaves 
something  to  be  desired,  some  of  them  offer 
a  considerable  documentary  interest,  for  in¬ 
stance  Alekseev’s  “Invisible  Russia,”  one  of 
the  most  interesting  uncensored  accounts  of 
life  in  Soviet  Russia,  of  underground  political 
and  religious  activities,  of  prisons  and  con¬ 
centration  camps.  Its  literary  unpretentious¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  sensationalism  are  all  the 
more  effective  and  give  it  an  unmistakable 
accent  of  truth,  its  fictional  form  being  purely 
accidental.  It  certainly  deserves  translation.  A 
place  apart  among  these  new  Emigre  novels 
belongs  to  A  fossa  by  N.  Ulyanov,  which  is 
refreshingly  free  from  all  contemporary  ques- 
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tions:  It  is  a  short  historical  novel  about  Em¬ 
peror  Darius’s  campaign  against  the  Scythi¬ 
ans.  Impressionistically  written,  it  has  the  un¬ 
derlying  foundation  of  great  historical  eru¬ 
dition.  Memoirs  by  new  Emigres  include  some 
books  already  published  in  English  (Koria- 
kov’s  Liberation  of  the  Soul  and  Jelagin’s 
Taming  of  the  Arts),  as  well  as  a  new  account 
of  Leningrad  during  the  siege  by  K.  Kripton. 

In  addition  to  the  6migr6  writers,  both  old 
and  new,  the  Chekhov  Publishing  House  has 
given  a  place  in  its  program  to  works  by  Rus¬ 
sian  classic  authors,  to  some  Soviet  writers, 
and  to  translations.  The  inclusion  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  classics  is  open  to  some  doubts;  The  books 
so  far  published  include  Gogol’s  Petersburg 
stories,  a  selection  of  Tyutchev’s  poems,  Les¬ 
kov’s  famous  novel  of  provincial  clergy  life 
“Cathedral  Folk,”  and  an  anthology  of  pre¬ 
revolutionary  poetry,  compiled  by  A.  Bogole¬ 
pov.  Both  Tyutchev  and  Gogol  are  still  obtain¬ 
able  in  much  cheaper  Soviet  editions,  and  their 
publication  seems  therefore  rather  wasteful. 
The  publication  of  Leskov’s  novel  is  moti¬ 
vated  by  its  exclusion  from  recent  Soviet  edi¬ 
tions  of  that  author,  and  there  is  certainly 
something  to  be  said  for  making  it  available 
to  6migr6  readers.  Bogolepov’s  anthology  of 
poetry  “from  Zhukovsky  to  Bunin,”  while 
justifiable  in  itself,  is  unfortunately  unsatis¬ 
factorily  compiled  and  badly  edited.  To  this 
group  of  pre-revolutionary  writings  may  be 
added  the  volume  of  unpublished  works  by 
Nikolai  Gumilyov  (who  was  shot  by  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  in  1921).  It  includes  a  five-act  tragedy 
on  an  Arabo-Byzantine  theme,  an  unfinished 
story,  a  score  of  poems,  and  some  other  ma¬ 
terial,  with  a  long  explanatory  introduction 
by  the  present  writer. 

Soviet  writers  are  represented  by  reprints  of 
satirical  stories  by  Zoshchenko  and  Bulga¬ 
kov  and  of  a  novel  by  Panteleimon  Romanov 
(all  now  proscribed  in  the  Soviet  Union); 
Zamyatin’s  remarkable  satirical  Utopia  We, 
which  anticipates  both  Huxley’s  Brave  New 
World  and  Orwell’s  1984,  a  volume  of  Akh¬ 
matova’s  poetry,  and  an  anthology  of  Soviet 
poets  of  pre-Socialist  Realism  period  (most  of 
them  either  dead  or  out  of  favor  now),  com¬ 
piled  by  Vladimir  Markov.  While  Romanov’s 
popular  novel  Three  Pairs  of  Silf^  Stockings 
hardly  deserved  re-issue,  all  the  other  titles  in 
this  series  are  certainly  welcome,  especially 
Zamyatin’s  novel,  which  has  hitherto  been 
known  only  in  translations,  and  Markov’s  an¬ 
thology,  for  which  the  compiler,  a  new  cmigr6 
and  himself  a  young  poet  and  critic,  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  interesting  introduction.  It  is  to  be 


hoped  that  fuller  editions  of  some  of  the  poets 
included  in  his  anthology,  some  of  whom  are 
under  a  ban  in  the  Soviet  Union,  will  follow. 
In  fact  the  publication  of  very  inclusive  selec¬ 
tions  from  Akhmatova  already  meets  this 
hope.  Unfortunately,  here  the  arrangement 
and  the  editing  are  highly  unsatisfactory. 

The  translations  upon  which  the  Chekhov 
Publishing  House  is  embarking  now  are  so 
far  represented  only  by  Willa  Gather’s  My 
Antonia,  translated  by  the  emigre  novelist  V. 
Yanovsky.  The  aim  of  these  translations, 
which  arc  to  include  mosdy  non-fiction,  is  to 
introduce  the  numerous  new  emigres,  these 
recent  Soviet  citizens  brought  up  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  to  the  spiritual  values  and  the 
material  achievements  of  the  democratic 
world. 

The  resources  on  which  the  new  publishing 
enterprise  can  draw  give  it  a  virtual  monopoly 
on  the  Russian  6migr6  book  market,  and 
thereby  impose  on  it  a  great  responsibility.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  live  up  to  its  task 
and  show  the  necessary  discrimination  and 
skill  in  the  choice  of  books  and  in  the  handling 
of  them.  A  few  blemishes  notwithstanding, 
the  results  of  the  first  year  of  its  work  are 
quite  encouraging. 

University  of  California 

Youn^  Austrian  Writers 

By  Ernst  Waldingcr 

An  extraordinarily  interesting  and  valuable 
collection  (Hans  Weigel,  cd.  Stimmen  der 
Gegenwart.  2  vols.  Wien.  Jugend  und  Volk, 
Verlag  jungbrunnen.  1951,  1952.  175,  215 
pages)  offers  a  good  view  of  the  activities  of 
the  postwar  literary  generation  in  Austria. 
Moreover,  the  illustrations  with  which  artists 
of  the  same  age-group  interpret  the  text  of 
their  literary  contemporaries,  as  well  as  the 
presentation  of  the  situation  of  music  and  the 
pictorial  arts  as  it  concerns  the  Jeunes,  give  a 
certain  stylistic  unity  to  the  whole.  In  spite 
of  the  chaotic  conditions  under  which  these 
verses  or  verse-fragments,  prose  sketches,  dra¬ 
matic  projects,  drawings  and  other  aesthetic 
efforts  have  been  produced,  and  the  variety  of 
temperament  of  these  often  immature  crea¬ 
tors,  there  is  a  surprising  degree  of  uniformity 
here. 

The  sobering  period  which  followed  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  O  Mensch  hymnic  and  the  Ex¬ 
pressionist  flood-tide  after  World  War  One 
and  which  even  after  1921  pushed  us  into  the 
arms  of  a  “formalistic”  Anschluss  or  into  the 
Neue  Sachlichhjsit,  did  not  leave  us  completely 
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hopeless  and  bare  of  idealism  as  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  the  surviving  ]eunes  today,  a 
situation  for  which  I  do  not  hold  our  young 
contemporaries  responsible.  On  the  contrary 
the  fault  is  ours,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
reproach  them  or  patronizingly  and  indiffer- 
endy  pat  them  on  the  shoulder.  If  they  are 
completely  without  illusions,  if  their  voices 
are  rough,  if  they  often  speak  out  the  truth 
too  brutally,  if  they  give  voice  to  their  despair 
without  restraint  or  softening,  if  they  find 
themselves  in  a  climate  of  decadence  and  de¬ 
struction  which  a  wry  joker  among  them 
calls  “Kafkanistan” — this  is  all  too  natural. 
It  is  not  strange  that  they  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  Kafka,  though  they  can  never  attain  his 
double  vision,  his  ghasdy  perspicacity,  his 
complexity  and  lucidity. 

These  youngsters  have  no  other  way  of 
escape  from  their  hopelessness  but  to  speak 
it  out.  Since  the  poverty-stricken  Austrian 
publishing  business  does  little  for  them,  they 
have  no  prospect  of  making  a  name  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  perhaps 
the  most  talented  among  them,  the  story- 
writer  Use  Aichinger,  has  accomplished  this. 

Use  Aichinger  says  much  the  same  thing 
that  Broch  said,  in  another  connection  to  be 
sure,  of  the  impracticability  of  the  narrative 
art  today:  “Anyone  who  compares  stories  with 
rivers  must  have  in  mind  torrential  streams 
with  steeper,  stonier  banks.”  She  declares  that 
the  danger  which  the  story-teller  incurs  today 
is  no  longer  the  peril  of  prolixity  “but  rather 
the  likelihood  that  apprehension  of  disaster 
will  close  his  mouth.” 

It  is  a  literature  on  the  brink  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  a  literature  produced  more  than  ever 
before  sub  specie  mortis.  It  is  frankly  nihilis¬ 
tic,  strongly  existentialist.  The  claims  of  form 
arc  usually  taken  so  lightly  that  one  often  has 
the  impression  that  they  have  been  entirely 
ignored.  Not  only  in  lyric  poetry  but  in  prose, 
it  is  the  surrealistic  element  which  is  most 
prominent,  often  w  ith  a  tinge  of  the  journal¬ 
istic.  Here  at  least  the  style  is  prevailingly 
neusachlich.  What  we  find  is  very  close  to  the 
surrealistic  feuilleton. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  point,  in 


“Maybe  we  [German  writers]  have  lost  ten  years. 
In  that  case  it  is  just  our  destiny  that  we  have  lost 
them.  In  art  one  cannot  make  up  for  what  has  been 
missed.  It  is  impossible  to  express  afterwards  in  a 
creative  work  the  situation  of  foreign  writers  during 


this  short  comment,  in  singling  out  a  few 
names  from  the  long  list  or  giving  further 
illustrations.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  all  the 
more  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  collec¬ 
tive  fortunes  of  the  contributors  to  the  an¬ 
thology.  I  will  cite  only  one  of  the  biographi¬ 
cal  notices  which  are  appended  to  each  of  the 
volumes:  “Karl  Wicsingcr,  born  1923  in  Linz. 
In  the  Wehrmacht  at  18.  In  Finland,  jailed  for 
‘Zersetzung  der  Wchrkraft,  Hcimtiickegesetz 
und  Sabotage.’  Prisoner  in  Finland,  Tegel- 
Berlin.  Illness,  jailed  again  in  Weis.  Four  days 
of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  without  medical 
aid.  Since  the  Finnish  imprisonment,  tubercu¬ 
lar,  incapacitated  for  work.” 

Skidmore  College 


Andreas  Markjusson,  i8gj-ig^2 
By  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
On  October  31,  1952,  Andreas  Markusson,  a 
widely  read  Norwegian  author,  died.  He  was 
only  fifty-nine  years  old,  and  his  literary  pro¬ 
duction  consisted  of  twelve  volumes.  His  first 
book  was  Hpvedsmannen,  a  study  of  the  north 
Norwegian  leader  Anders  Sprnes.  In  1933- 
1935  he  published  his  trilogy  dealing  with 
the  fisherman  Nils  Holman.  Hpstnatt,  Uten- 
for.  and  Forlat  oss  var  skyld.  Subsequently 
came  two  novels  about  the  well-known  Scan¬ 
dinavian  revivalist  Lars  Levi  Laestadius 
(1800-1861):  Han  som  i(jempet  mot  m0rl(et 
(1937)  and  Hyrdene  som  for  vill  (1938).  In 
the  latter  book  Markusson  portrayed  the  un¬ 
pleasant  events  in  Kautokeino  a  century  ago 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Laestadian  disturbances 
on  November  7,  1852.  In  the  next  series  of 
novels,  centered  around  the  personality  of 
Tore  Hals,  Markusson  again  turned  to  the  life 
of  the  twentieth<entury  Norwegian  fisher¬ 
man:  Landet  og  leia  (1940),  Platen  gar  ut 
(1941),  Den  siste  skanse.  I:  Felttoget  (1945), 
and  Den  siste  sl(anse.  II:  Den  lange  vai(t 
(1947).  His  last  two  novels,  using  the  central 
character  of  Valborg  Toresdatter  Vag,  are  set 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  are  entitled 
Gjennom  brenningen  (1949)  and  Landing  i 
m0rl(et  (1950). 

University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 


the  years  1933  to  1945.  This  is  true  of  our  own  pe¬ 
culiar  situation.  The  poems  Eliot  wrote  in  those  years 
cannot  be  relived  by  us.  In  our  art  there  will  be  ex¬ 
pressed  just  this:  that  we  read  them  too  late.” 

Alfred  Andersch  in  Fran^urter  Hefte 


Head-Liners 

^  Ernst  Barlach.  Leben  und  Werl{^  in  seinen 
Briefen.  Friedrich  Dross,  ed.  Miinchen. 
Piper.  1952.  268  pages  -f-  24  plates.  18  dm. 
If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  strongest  artistic 
force  that  Germany  produced  in  my  lifetime 
I  should  name  Barlach.  It  is  almost  incom¬ 
prehensible  that  he  should  have  been  classed 
by  the  false  arbiters  of  the  Third  Reich  as  a 
“decadent”  artist.  Happily,  much  has  since 
come  to  light  to  enrich  our  understanding  of 
this  honest  artist,  great  man,  and  rich  soul. 
Incidentally,  among  the  finest  tributes  are  the 
two  books  of  memoirs  by  the  publisher  of 
the  present  volume,  Reinhard  Piper’s  Vor- 
mittag  and  Nachmittag. 

Two  hundred  Barlach  letters  are  here 
brought  together  and  illustrated  with  a  large 
number  of  portraits  and  other  photographs. 
Perhaps  Germany,  during  the  last  decade,  has 
not  produced  much  that  equals  French  liter¬ 
ary  production,  but  such  factual  accounts  of 
biography  and  such  letter  publications  as  this 
are  certainly  a  characteristic  and  significant 
German  contribution  to  contemporary  Euro¬ 
pean  culture. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Karen  Blixen.  Kardinalens  tredje  historie. 
Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1952.  90  pages. 
90  kr. 

The  distinguished,  aristocratic  style  of  Isak 
Dinesen  is  accentuated  in  this  volume  by  a  re¬ 
markable  series  of  drawings  of  Roman  scenes 
by  a  rising  young  Danish  artist  and  with  par¬ 
ticularly  handsome  typographical  features. 
The  story  deals  with  Lady  Flora,  a  Scottish 
woman  of  gende  birth,  who  goes  to  Rome 
and  there  learns  the  mysteries  of  God’s  way 
with  men.  Like  Baroness  Blixen’s  other  char¬ 
acters,  Lady  Flora’s  outlook  and  manners  are 
in  the  best  genteel  tradition.  It  is  most  un¬ 
fortunate  that  this  book  is  available  only  in 
an  expensive  edition. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuef^y  Libraries 

^  Rudolf  Borchardt.  Villa  und  andere  Prosa. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1952.  187 
pages.  4.80  dm. 

A  contemporary  and  sympathizer  of  Stefan 
George  and  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Rudolf 
Borchardt  aroused  passionate  interest  during 
his  lifetime  by  his  clear<ut  essays,  combin¬ 
ing  deep  love  for  German  tradition  with  an 


unusual  knowledge  of  world  literature.  But 
while  those  two  great  poets  are  still  gaining 
in  appreciation,  Borchardt  is  almost  forgotten 
now,  seven  years  after  his  death.  His  pub¬ 
lisher  here  offers  a  litde  book  with  four 
masterly  prose  pieces.  Their  resonance  will  be 
an  interesting  test  of  whether  or  not  Borchardt 
died  with  his  time. 

The  four  essays  are  as  different  as  possible: 
an  autobiography  going  deeply  into  German 
intellectual  history;  a  profound  criticism  of 
Stefan  George’s  poetic  masterwork;  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  conservative  features  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  “villa”;  and  a  masterly  description  of  a 
“magnificent  monster,”  an  impostor  and  mur¬ 
derer,  who  broke  like  an  elementary  spirit  of 
another  sphere  into  the  bureaucratic  orders 
of  twentieth-century  life. 

Max  Fischer 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

^  Jorge  Luis  Borges.  La  muerte  y  la  bru- 
jula.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1951.  151 
pages.  $14  m/arg. 

Tfiese  nine  tales  have  all  been  published  be¬ 
fore  but  are  here  gathered  together  so  that 
we  may  enjoy  a  full  meal  of  Borges’s  highly 
original  and  exciting  fare.  The  repast  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleasing  to  the  palate.  In  an  extreme¬ 
ly  concise  and  suggestive  prose,  the  author 
holds  our  attention  from  beginning  to  end 
of  each  story,  moves  easily  from  the  suburbs 
of  Buenos  Aires  to  the  British  Isles  or  France, 
deftly  sets  the  proper  mood  for  each  crime 
involved  and  dazzles  frequently  with  the  bril¬ 
liance  and  force  of  his  imagery.  In  our  opin¬ 
ion  these  are  among  the  best  short  stories  to 
come  from  Spanish  America  in  recent  years. 

Richard  Armitage 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Felix  Braun.  Briefe  in  das  Jenseits.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Otto  Muller.  1952.  175  pages.  38  s. 
Not  since  Gustav  Mahler,  in  the  final  song  of 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,  set  the  theme  of 
W eltentsagung  to  music,  has  the  deep  and 
pure  longing  of  a  human  soul  for  a  final 
farewell  from  earthly  spheres  become  the 
focal  point  of  an  artistic  work  of  such  stirring 
force.  No  doubt  there  is  celestial  music  in 
this  book,  the  finale  ending  in  an  angelic 
chorus.  The  author,  disguising  himself  as  the 
aged  poet,  living  as  a  recluse  high  in  the 
Austrian  Alps,  addresses  the  souls  of  his  de¬ 
parted  parents,  of  friends  and  companions,  in 
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passionate  letters  (one  “written”  to  Stefan 
stands  out  as  wonderful  characterization  of 
Braun’s  dearest  friend,  Zweig)  full  of  that 
wise  knowledge  gained  by  an  even  measure 
of  life’s  sweet  and  bitter  experiences  and  by 
death’s  redeeming  forebodings. 

Unusual  beauty  of  style,  calmness  and  de¬ 
liberate  judgment,  strong  religious  convic¬ 
tion  and  belief  in  eternal  love  make  up  for 
the  eerie  atmosphere  of  this  story,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  moving  documents  ever  com¬ 
posed  by  its  unassuming,  noble  author. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Roy  Campbell.  Federico  Garcia  Lorca. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1952.  79  pages.  $2.50. 

V/here  one  poet  interprets  another,  critics 
must  tread  carefully.  In  this  volume  aimed 
principally  at  the  non-Spanish  reader,  Roy 
Campbell  gives  us  his  interpretation  of  Lorca 
and  some  English  translations  of  his  verse. 
Translation  being  difficult,  and  in  the  case  of 
lyric  poetry  perhaps  impossible,  and  Lorca 
being  the  kind  of  poet  he  was,  it  may  well 
be  asked  what  impression  the  non-Spanish 
reader  will  get  of  the  Granadan  poet  from  this 
book.  Mr.  Campbell’s  translations  are  good, 
sometimes  excellent  poetry;  his  comments  are 
perceptive,  and  they  frequendy  constitute 
novel  and  interesting  approaches  to  various 
literary  themes  and  problems.  But  the  au¬ 
thor’s  conservative  Catholicism,  forthright 
and  undisguised,  and  his  hatred  of  the  Re¬ 
public  color  his  criticism.  One  cannot  escape 
the  feeling  that  he  tends  to  one  extreme  as 
much  as  some  critics  have  gone  to  the  other 
when  they  tried  to  make  Lorca  out  a  Leftist 
martyr.  That  Mr.  Campbell  has  interpreted 
Lorca  in  the  light  of  his  own  strong  feelings 
about  Spain  is  abundandy  clear,  for  he  could 
probably  do  no  less.  But  it  is  not  so  clear, 
however,  that  he  will  persuade  all  his  readers 
to  adopt  his  interpretation. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  Aaron  Copland.  Music  and  Imagination. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1952.  xi-1-116  pages.  $2.75. 

The  most  literate  American  composer  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  six  Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectures 
he  delivered  at  Harvard  during  the  year  of 
his  service  as  Professor  of  Poetry.  A  great 
variety  of  subjects  is  covered,  and  the  role  of 
imagination  is  examined  in  relation  to  the 
gifted  listener,  the  sonorous  image  and  the 
creative  and  interpretative  mind.  The  second 


part  of  the  book  deals  with  musical  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  contemporary  scene,  one  chapter 
being  devoted  to  the  situation  of  music  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  last  two  to  the  Americas  and 
the  position  of  the  composer  in  industrial 
America. 

Mr.  Copland  has  many  pertinent  things  to 
say,  and  one  of  his  great  virtues  is  that  even 
when  discussing  intricate  technical  matters  he 
never  forgets  he  is  addressing  an  audience  of 
laymen.  It  is  intriguing  to  hear  the  man  who 
through  his  works  has  won  a  world-wide  audi¬ 
ence  for  American  music  define  the  intrinsic 
quality  of  musical  Americanism.  His  auto¬ 
biographical  sketch  shows  the  making  of  a 
modern  American  composer,  as  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  European  as  he  is  from  his 
older  compatriot.  A  survey  of  American  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  last  fifty  years  and  the  influence  of 
the  mass  media  of  communication  upon  its 
future,  conclude  this  rewarding  book  on  a 
note  of  reasonable  optimism. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

^  Henri  Focillon.  L’an  mil.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1952.  155  pages  -|-  20  plates.  1,200 
fr. 

Published  with  the  assistance  of  the  Soci^tc 
Focillon,  this  rich  and  beautifully  illustrated 
essay  constitutes  the  completed  parts  of  an 
intended  great  work.  The  introduction  sum¬ 
marizes  a  brillant  philosophy  of  history,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  philosophies  which  grew 
out  of  Christian  and  Hegelian  thought.  The 
chapters  deal  with  apocalyptic  and  climacteric 
ideas  attached  to  the  year  1000;  the  new  po¬ 
litical  ideas;  the  personality  of  Gerbert,  who 
became  Sylvester  II;  and  the  antiquated  ideas 
of  the  Ottonian  Empire.  France  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Islamitic  forces  loom  much 
higher  than  the  feudal  concepts  and  the  Ger¬ 
manic  ideologies.  Focillon  obviously  meant 
his  study,  unfinished  though  it  is,  as  a  correc¬ 
tion  of  current  medieval  history  and  under¬ 
standably  overstressed  his  points.  Read  as  a 
brilliant  essay,  this  book  will  stimulate  the 
student  of  the  period,  even  where  he  will 
have  to  correct  some  interesting  exaggerations. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Romano  Guardini.  Die  Macht.  Versuch 
einer  Wegweisung.  Wurzburg.  Werk- 
bund.  1951.  120  pages.  4.80  dm. 

In  his  admirable  prose  the  author  penetrat- 
ingly  discusses  the  “crisis  of  power.”  As  hu¬ 
man  power  increases  and  more  and  more 
constitutes  a  threat  to  human  existence,  some 
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means  must  be  found  to  tame  and  restrain  it 
by  spiritual  incentive.  Power  must  be  made 
to  serve  a  humane  purpose. 

Guardini  sees  the  metaphysico-theological 
roots  of  power  in  man’s  God-likeness,  which 
includes  the  mandate  and  capacity  for  human 
rule  in  the  created  universe,  with  all  the  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibility  which  this  involves. 
When  man  presumptuously  laid  claim  to  a 
completely  autonomous  rule,  he  perverted  the 
nature  of  human  power.  Modern  man  no  long¬ 
er  understands  the  meaning  of  humility:  He 
has  forgotten  that  true  humility  is  strength, 
not  weakness.  The  way  to  transcend  the  “crisis 
of  power’’  and  thus  to  avoid  universal  catas¬ 
trophe  is,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  the  syn¬ 
chronization  of  man’s  spirltu^  substance  with 
the  dreadful  actuality  of  human  power. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

®  Jean  Gu6henno.  fean~Jacques  J7 58-1778: 
Grandeur  et  mishre  d'un  esprit.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1952.  347  pages.  750  fr. 

Jean  Guehenno,  who  had  already  published 
two  remarkable  books  on  Rousseau  covering 
the  years  1712  to  1758,  has  written  the  third 
volume  of  his  analysis  covering  the  last  twenty 
years  of  Jean-Jacques’s  life.  This  period,  dur¬ 
ing  which  Rousseau’s  insanity  developed,  is 
the  most  tragic,  and  perhaps  the  least  com¬ 
monly  known.  The  author  treats  the  subject 
honestly  and  without  prejudice;  he  shows  the 
greatness  and  misery  of  the  mind  of  the  tor¬ 
mented  man,  and  tries  to  explain  the  contra¬ 
dictions  between  his  actions  and  his  theories. 
Guehenno  brings  a  revealing  light  to  many 
of  the  pathetic  adventures  of  the  suffering 
solitaire.  This  work  deserves  its  place  among 
the  best  studies  on  the  strangest  character  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parl(  College 

^  Tore  Hamsun.  Knut  Hamsun — min  far. 
Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1952.  363  pages 
+  12  plates. 

Besides  writing  a  score  of  books,  winning  the 
Nobel  prize,  and  in  his  old  age  turning  traitor 
to  his  country,  Knut  Hamsun  had  a  family 
of  five  children,  of  whom  Tore  was  the  eldest. 
Tore  became  a  painter,  but  this  book  shows 
that  he  could  have  handled  the  pen,  if  not 
with  the  same  virtuosity  as  his  father,  at  least 
quite  respectably. 

Hamsun  was  no  ordinary  man  and  his  pic¬ 
turesque  personality  has  long  been  a  gold  mine 
for  interpreters.  A  dutiful  son  would  have 


the  additional  advantage  of  long  and  close 
association  with  the  father  of  a  happy  and  uni¬ 
fied  family,  for  Hamsun  was  a  good  father. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  difficulty  of  de¬ 
scribing  Hamsun’s  attitude  toward  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  which  led  him  away  from  his  people, 
although  he  did  his  utmost  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  induce  the  German  rulers  to  spare  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  After  the  war  he  was  indicted  for 
treason,  but  a  sanity  hearing  was  granted  by 
the  reluctant  authorities.  Though  this  psychia¬ 
tric  examination  nearly  drove  him  mad,  he 
was  declared  sane  and  stood  trial,  which  was 
precisely  what  he  wanted.  The  book  (Pa  gen- 
grodde  stier),  which  he  wrote  in  his  defense 
and  which  was  published  when  he  was  ninety, 
was  such  that  it  has  been  compared  to  his  first 
book  (Suit),  a  unique  work  in  its  time.  Thus 
the  old  poet  could,  with  a  great  deal  of  rea¬ 
son,  claim  that  he  was  as  young  as  ever  at 
his  death.  It  must  have  given  him  great  satis¬ 
faction,  for  no  one  was  as  thoroughly  on  the 
side  of  the  young  and  against  the  old  as  Knut 
Hamsun.  He  would  have  liked  his  son’s  book. 

Stefdn  Einarsson 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

^  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Ausgewdhlte  'Wer\e. 

I:  Dramen.  Joseph  Gregor,  ed.  Giitersloh. 

Bertelsmann.  1952.  416  pages.  16  dm. 
This  first  volume  of  a  five-volume  set  of  se¬ 
lected  works  appeared  for  Hauptmann’s  nine¬ 
tieth  birthday.  The  new  publisher,  who  is 
making  a  real  effort  to  make  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  works  available  again,  has  chosen  the 
same  attractive  blue  linen  binding  with  gold 
decorations  and  a  red  title  shield,  the  excellent 
paper,  and  the  clear  Latin  type  of  the  recendy 
published  edition  of  Der  Narr  in  Christo, 
though  the  format  is  slighdy  larger.  The  text 
is  that  of  the  definitive  edition  of  1942,  ap¬ 
proved  and  authorized  by  Hauptmann,  and 
includes  Die  Weber,  Hanneles  Himmelfahrt, 
Der  Biberpelz,  Fuhrmann  Henschel,  Rose 
Bernd,  and  Die  Finsternisse.  The  last  of  these 
works,  consisting  of  five  dramatic  scenes  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Nazis,  was  written  in  1937  as  a  requiem  for 
Hauptmann’s  friend  Max  Pinkus.  It  becomes 
generally  available  for  the  first  time  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  published  previously  only  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  a  small  bibliophile  edition  in  1947. 

The  editor  has  included  immediately  under 
the  tide  of  each  drama  the  time  of  origin  of 
each  work  and  its  first  publication  in  book 
form.  Editorial  comments  and  brief  critical 
analyses  of  these  works  follow  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  Walter  A.  Reichart 

University  of  Michigan 
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^  Hermann  Hesse.  Die  Gedichte.  Zurich. 

Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  4th  ed.,  1952.  455 

pages.  19.25  Sw.  fr. 

This  fourth  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Ge- 
samtausgabe  of  1942  contains  all  of  Hesse’s 
poems  from  1895  to  1950,  over  600  of  them, 
except  a  few  that  had  “privaten  Charakter.” 
They  are  published  “ohne  Retouchierung,”  as 
Hesse  states  in  the  Nachwort  to  the  first  edi¬ 
tion.  The  poems  are  arranged  chronologically; 
an  alphabetical  index  of  first  lines  is  also 
added.  The  book  is  very  attractive  in  its  make¬ 
up,  with  clear  print  and  good  paper.  In  the 
words  of  Otto  Easier:  “Die  Gedichte  sind  ein 
Hauptteil  von  Hermann  Hesses  Werk  .  .  .  sie 
begleiten  und  umsaumen  wie  Meilensteine 
den  Weg,  den  der  Dichter  ging  und  zeugen 
von  alien  Reaktionen  im  Lebcn  des  Dichters.” 

Johannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Louis  Jouvet.  TSmoignages  sur  le  theatre. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1952.  249  pages. 
Death  intervened  before  Louis  Jouvet  could 
effect  a  final  revision  of  this  collection  of  his 
ideas,  reflections,  and  sentiments,  but  perhaps 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  his  book  conveys  so 
richly  the  meaty  flavor  of  the  theater  as  it  is 
savored  by  those  who  live  by,  for,  on,  and 
from  the  stage.  Realizing  that  the  actor’s  prin¬ 
cipal  mission  is  to  memorize  and  to  act,  to  be 
attentive  to  the  receptive  mood,  Jouvet  is  well 
aware  that  to  create  a  book  is  p>erhaps  beyond 
the  ability  and  certainly  beyond  the  duty  of 
the  actor.  Yet,  it  is  likewise  probable  that  this 
enlightened  modesty  has  enabled  Jouvet  to 
produce  a  sincere,  charming,  and  informative 
account  of  what  he  considers  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  theater;  and  to  ponder  the 
problem  of  the  “correct”  way  to  play  Moliere. 

Jouvet  devotes  much  time  to  Don  Juan  and 
Torture.  Tracing  the  history  of  their  perform¬ 
ances  and  examining  seventeenth<entury  texts 
in  quest  of  information  about  such  matters 
as  delivery  and  staging,  he  shows  a  professional 
awareness  of  many  matters  usually  confined 
within  the  academic  pale.  The  common  de¬ 
nominator  for  all  this  discussion  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent:  Jouvet’s  faith  in  the  genius  of  Moliere, 
the  actor-author  whom  he  beheld  all  his  life 
with  love  and  wonder.  And,  of  course,  there 
are  other  pages  in  this  book  that  will  surely 
become  prime  sources  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  theater;  witness  the  remarks  on 
Knoci^,  which  are  the  result  of  twenty-five 
years  in  the  part. 

In  this  work,  Jouvet  proves  that  he  has 
the  gift  of  pleasing  with  written  as  well  as 


with  spoken  words.  He  has  given  another  ex¬ 
cellent  performance,  albeit  posthumously. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Karl  Kraus.  Die  dritte  Walpurgisnacht. 
Heinrich  Fischer,  ed.  Miinchen.  Kosel. 
1952.  309  pages  -f-  1  plate.  19.80  dm. 
The  Viennese  crusader  against  corruption  in 
literature,  journalism  and  life  died  in  1933, 
soon  after  the  Nazis  came  to  power  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  about  five  years  before  they  en¬ 
tered  Vienna.  Die  dritte  Walpurgisnacht  was 
written  during  the  summer  of  1933  for  Die 
Facl^el,  but  for  certain  excellent  reasons  re¬ 
mained  unpublished  until  now. 

Die  dritte  Walpurgisnacht  describes  the 
wild  dance  of  the  political  devils  and  witches 
around  the  German  Blocksberg  in  and  after 
1932.  The  book  is,  first  of  all,  an  unusual 
gift  for  those  who  attended  the  author’s  lec¬ 
tures — Aus  eigenen  Werl^en — and  enjoyed  his 
recitals  of  Offenbach,  Shakespeare,  Goethe 
and  Nestroy.  These  readers  will  hear  the  clear, 
prophetic,  unforgotten  voice  again,  after  so 
many  years.  But  this  book  will  also  touch 
those  who  encounter  Karl  Kraus  for  the  first 
time  because  it  is  a  powerful  sermon  about 
the  Third  Reich,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  highest 
moral  level.  Heinrich  Fischer,  who  edited  this 
work  most  carefully,  offers  in  a  Nachwort  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  study  on  the  author. 

Frederic/^  Lehner 
'  West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Bolivar.  2  vols. 
Mexico.  Hermes.  1951.  xxviii+691,  794 
pages.  $100  m/mex.  ea. 

This  monumental  work  completes  the  trilogy 
Madariaga  began  years  ago  on  the  three  great 
figures  of  the  Latin- American  venture:  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Cortes,  and  Bolivar.  It  also  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  controversy  that  will  go  on 
for  years.  His  interpretation  of  Bolivar  is  in¬ 
deed  provocative,  for  in  spite  of  the  great 
amount  of  data  he  has  acquired  on  the  Lib¬ 
erator,  it  is  all  twisted  to  accommodate  the 
Spaniard’s  wounded  dignity  and  sense  of  hon¬ 
or.  Venezuelans  have  already  gone  so  far  in 
the  opposite  direction  as  to  accuse  Madariaga 
of  a  Marxian  interpretation  of  Bolivar!  How¬ 
ever,  with  their  customary  bad  conscience  the 
Venezuelans,  in  order  to  do  penance  for  their 
treatment  of  Bolivar,  have  done  as  much  as 
anyone  to  distort  the  true  picture  of  their  hero; 
they  have  deified  him.  Thus,  between  Madari¬ 
aga  and  the  Venezuelans,  Bolivar  emerges  in 
quite  a  distorted  picture. 
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But  if  Madariaga  angers  us,  he  also  delights 
us,  for  he  knows  how  to  write  and  to  write 
interestingly.  And  that  is  no  mean  accom¬ 
plishment  if  we  are  faced  with  1,485  pages 
to  plough  through.  If  read  with  Madariaga’s 
prejudice  well  in  mind,  this  biography  is  in¬ 
deed  an  addition  to  the  Bolivarian  literature. 
For  those  who  cannot  read  Spanish,  Bolivar 
is  available  in  a  handsome  English  edition 
(New  York.  Pellegrini  &  Cudahy.  1952). 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal.  Ort genes  del 
espanol.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  3rd  ed., 
1950.  xv-1-592  pages  -f-  5  maps.  175  ptas. 
This  third  edition  of  a  masterpiece  of  lin- 
'  guistic  study  by  the  dean  of  Spanish  philolo¬ 
gists  is  more  than  a  reprinting — it  is,  as  the 
title-page  states,  muy  corregida  y  adicionada. 
The  badly  needed  word-index  finally  appears, 
with  over  eight  thousand  entries.  Though  ad¬ 
mittedly  not  complete,  it  enhances  inestimably 
the  value  of  the  work  for  consultation.  With 
his  customary  open-mindedness,  the  author 
has  taken  due  cognizance  of  reviews  of  earlier 
editions  by  such  outstanding  scholars  as  Ken- 
iston,  Kruger,  Meillet,  Wartburg,  Espinosa, 
etc.  Much  rewriting,  expansion,  and  new  an¬ 
notation  is  in  evidence,  and  the  work  still  re¬ 
mains  one  of  the  finest  studies  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  language  ever  printed.  ' 

Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 
University  of  Ohjahoma 

^  Darius  Milhaud.  Entretiens  avec  Claude 
Rostand.  Paris.  Julliard.  1952.  188  pages, 
ill.  390  fr. 

The  presentation  of  this  volume  is  somewhat 
misleading.  The  book  was  neither  “written” 
nor  “edited”  by  Darius  Milhaud:  He  is  its 
topic.  These  are  the  transcriptions  of  eighteen 
broadcasts  in  which  the  composer  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  young  French  writer  who  al¬ 
ready  has  to  his  credit  several  books  on  musi¬ 
cal  subjects.  The  text  amounts  to  a  welcome 
complement  to  Milhaud’s  autobiography 
Notes  sans  musique  (see  B.  A.  23:4,  p.  357), 
recendy  published  in  augmented  form  in  this 
country  (Notes  Without  Music.  New  York. 
Knopf.  1953).  While  allowed  many  an  inti¬ 
mate  glance  into  the  composer’s  workshop,  the 
reader  may  not  always  delight  in  Rostand’s 
over-emphasis  on  Milhaud’s  well-known  dis¬ 
like  of  Wagner  and  Brahms,  an  attitude  quite 
self-explanatory  to  one  familiar  with  the  com¬ 
poser’s  Latin  or  Mediterranean  orientation. 
Particularly  interesting  are  Milhaud’s  reports 


on  his  encounters  and  discussions  with  Schon- 
berg,  revelatory  of  the  latter’s  all  too  justified 
apprehension  regarding  deviations  from  his 
original  theories  by  over-zealous  disciples 
among  the  dodecaphonistes.  In  contrast  to  the 
utter  pessimism  displayed  by  Honegger  in  his 
pamphlet  fe  suis  compositeur  (see  B.  A.  27:2, 
p.  150)  Milhaud  is  serenely  optimistic  regard¬ 
ing  the  future  of  music.  He  fully  shares  Satie’s 
faith  in  the  young  generation  and  closes  these 
entretiens  with  a  quotation  from  d’Indy: 
“L’evolution  de  la  musique  depend  du  caprice 
du  prochain  musicien  de  genie.” 

Elena  Eels 
Norman,  Ol{la. 

^  Jacob  Paludan.  Retur  til  barndommen. 
Kpbenhavn.  Hasselbalch.  1952.  117  pages. 
11.50  kr. 

The  noted  Danish  author  who  has  behind 
him  a  rich  production  in  both  the  novel  and 
the  essay  proves  himself  again  in  this  latest 
collection  of  essays,  “Return  to  Childhood,” 
an  accomplished  master  of  that  demanding 
and  difficult  literary  genre.  Here  are  graphic 
and  engaging  pictures  from  days  gone  by, 
often  with  the  undercurrent  of  that  nostalgic 
feeling  properly  associated  with  such  a  look 
backward;  but  more  than  anything  else,  here 
is  that  wealth  of  stimulating  thought,  high 
imaginative  quality  and  mastery  of  style  which 
mark  the  essayist  of  genuine  distinction. 

Richard  Becl{ 
University  of  North  Dal(ota 

^  Cesare  Pavese.  II  mestiere  di  vivere 
(Diario  1935-1950).  Torino.  Einaudi. 
1952.  407  pages.  1,500  1. 

This  diary  of  a  poet  and  novelist  belongs  to 
the  best  in  introspective  literature.  As  the 
tide  indicates,  it  is  first  of  all  the  intimate 
story  of  a  conscience,  of  its  day-to-day  fight 
for  survival  and  integration,  and  of  its  final 
tragic  failure  to  achieve  equilibrium.  In 
this  sense  it  is  a  powerful — and  often  brutal 
— laying  bare  of  the  essential  human  con¬ 
dition,  a  bleak  picture  of  homo  moralis,  man 
divested  of  the  social  and  public  interests  and 
habits  which  normally  mask  the  pitiless  real¬ 
ization  of  his  inner  solitude.  But  Mestiere  di 
vivere  is  also  the  fascinating  chronicle  of  a 
writer’s  artistic  development,  of  his  wresding 
with  form,  and  of  the  growth  of  literary  the¬ 
ories  and  insights. 

A  wide  range  of  subjects  is  covered,  from 
commentaries  on  the  author’s  readings,  his 
analysis  of  the  technique  of  dreams  and  its 
relationship  to  narrative  techniques,  to  obser- 
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vations  on  the  characteristics  of  modern  art, 
on  the  formation  and  use  of  personal  myths, 
and  a  wealth  of  aphoristic  remarks  on  human 
relationships  in  the  tradition  of  the  moredistes. 

Essential  for  an  understanding  of  Pavese’s 
work  (for  he  is  time  and  again  his  own  most 
perceptive  critic),  this  book  is  likewise  an  in¬ 
dispensable  document  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  literary  situation  of  the  years  it  spans. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

^  Marcel  Proust.  Jean  Santeuil.  3  vols.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1952.  336,  342,  336  pages. 
2,500  fr. 

This  unfinished  first  draft  of  a  novel,  recon¬ 
structed  by  a  young  scholar,  Bernard  de  Fal- 
lois,  from  scattered  pages  found  in  the  home 
of  Proust’s  niece,  has  been  hailed  as  the  most 
important  of  recent  literary  events  in  France. 
Written  hastily  between  1896  and  1900  and 
never  revised  by  Proust,  it  is,  despite  his 
obvious  attempt  to  disassociate  himself  from 
the  hero,  more  closely  autobiographical  than 
his  later  work.  Included  are  descriptions  of 
his  sickly  childhood  and  his  adolescent  studies, 
the  first  version  of  what  was  to  be  “Com- 
bray”  in  A  la  recherche,  his  acceptance  and 
rise  in  aristocratic  society,  a  section  on  politi¬ 
cal  life  (the  Panama  scandal  and  the  Dreyfus 
affair)  and  the  closing  theme  of  the  irrevo¬ 
cable  How  of  time  as  symbolized  by  the  old 
age  of  his  parents.  This  novel  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  readers  of  Proust  as  the 
initial  gropings  of  a  young  artist  and,  of 
course,  as  a  prefiguration  of  the  great  work 
which  was  to  follow. 

There  is  an  illuminating  preface  by  Andre 
Maurois. 

Gene  J.  Barberet 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Obra  poitica.  Mexico,  D.  F. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1952.  xiii 
-f-  426  pages.  $20  m/mex. 

A  tout  seigneur  tout  honneur:  this  volume 
opens  most  auspiciously  a  new  series,  Letras 
Mexicanas.  Reyes,  educator,  critic  and  diplo¬ 
mat,  has  never  allowed  the  poet  in  him  to  die. 
This  collection  covers  forty-six  years.  The 
poems  of  Reyes  were  scattered  in  many  slim 
volumes,  now  hard  to  get;  others  were  buried 
in  literary  reviews.  Now  they  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  the  author  himself,  with  a  few 
omissions,  emendations  and  corrections.  Any 


one  who  delighted  in  the  prose  of  Reyes  must 
have  known,  sight  unseen,  that  the  poet  was 
constandy  at  the  scholar’s  elbow.  TTie  most 
ambitious  piece  is  a  dramatic  poem,  Ifigenia 
cruel  (Ifigenia  en  Tduride),  with  a  new  and 
subUe  interpretation  of  the  ancient  theme. 
The  very  last,  written  in  1951  (El  verdugo 
secreto,  Visitacidn),  combine  the  clarity  and 
deftness  of  society  verse  with  a  depth  and 
serenity  truly  Goethean.  Such  a  paradoxical 
combination  is  also  found  in  Paul  Valery. 

Albert  Gudrard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Andre  Gide.  Cor- 
respondance  1909-1926.  Renee  Lang,  cd. 
Paris.  Correa.  1952.  268  pages,  ill.  -j-  2 
plates.  750  fr. 

This  volume  represents  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  addition  to  the  biographical  literature 
on  the  two  great  writers.  The  reader  follows 
the  development  of  their  friendship  with 
somewhat  mixed  sentiments,  for  there  are  not 
only  climaxes  and  anticlimaxes,  but  the  Austro- 
German  poet,  whose  stature  is  now  clearly 
recognized,  most  definitely  appears  here  in 
the  role  of  an  admirer,  a  supplicant,  and — in 
a  sense — ^as  a  homeless  refugee  in  the  harbor 
of  French  culture,  while  Gide’s  is  a  seigneur’s 
part — self-assured,  magnificent,  helpful,  and 
kind. 

Very  interesting  remarks  on  German  and 
French  literature  of  the  time  are  contained 
in  these  letters  which  have  been  edited  and 
most  thoroughly  commented  on  by  Renee 
Lang,  who  also  wrote  the  excellent  preface. 
The  editor  must  be  commended  for  including 
letters  by  Romain  Rolland  and  Stefan  Zweig 
(especially  those  dealing  with  the  sequestra¬ 
tion  of  Rilke’s  property  in  France  during 
World  War  One),  letters  which  show  the  as¬ 
sistance  the  German  poet  received  from  these 
friends  and  from  Gide  himself  in  his  attempts 
to  save  his  treasures  and  manuscripts.  A  good 
deal  of  the  latter  part  of  this  correspondence 
reveals  the  efforts  of  both  Rilke  and  Gide  to 
assist  a  young  Pole  in  getting  established  in 
Paris:  They  tried  to  help  Pierre  Klossowski, 
a  well-known  writer  today,  and  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Mercure  de  France. 

Rilke’s  French  will  fascinate  students  of 
French  and  particularly  students  of  French 
and  German. 

Robert  Rie 
Clar\  College 
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^  Marcel  Arland,  cd.  La  prose  franfotse. 

Paris.  Stock.  1951.  593  pages.  1,200  fr. 

M.  Arland’s  subtitle,  Anthologie,  histoire  et 
critique  d’un  art,  characterizes  this  volume 
succinctly.  About  one  hundred  writers  are 
represented  in  chronological  order,  from  Mau¬ 
rice  de  Sully  (d.  1196)  to  Saint-Simon,  and 
the  sprighdy  Introduction  hints  that  another 
volume  may  be  forthcoming.  Each  author  is 
preceded  by  a  special  introduction,  and  these 
comments  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the 
volume.  For  the  editor  is — properly — an  ar¬ 
dent  lover  of  French  prose,  referring  to  it  as 
organism,  being,  and  person.  He  sees  in  it  an 
art  of  the  spirit,  of  sensitivity,  of  creation,  of 
life.  And  his  many-faceted  selections  abun¬ 
dantly  justify  his  enthusiasm. 

Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  J.-B.  Barr^re.  Hugo.  L’homme  et  V oeuvre. 

Paris.  Boivin.  1952.  255  pages.  390  fr. 
This  well-thought-out  and  documented  book 
belongs  to  the  new  criticism  of  Hugo,  which 
in  our  generation  is  redeeming  him  as  a  think¬ 
er,  poet  and  novelist  from  the  accusation  of 
bombastic  mediocrity.  The  passions  of  the 
poet’s  contemporaries  were  responsible  for  the 
traditional  point  of  view.  Barrire  has  care¬ 
fully  and  sensitively  studied  Hugo’s  biography 
and  has  correlated  his  works  to  his  active  part 
in  the  political  and  social  life  of  France.  In 
Hugo,  action  and  ideas  developed  in  a  parallel 
line.  After  perusing  this  book,  the  reader  can¬ 
not  doubt  the  reality  of  the  political  and  social 
faith  of  Victor  Hugo.  Critics  had  called  lack 
of  depth  and  consistency  what  was  only  change 
and  growth.  Victor  Hugo’s  works  reflect  a 
large  part  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Charles  Baudoin.  Le  triomphe  du  hhos. 

Paris.  Plon.  xiii-f-235  pages.  480  fr. 

Like  Italo  Svevo,  but  unlike  Charles  Baudoin, 
I  have  always  taken  psychoanalysis  itself  as 
only  a  symbolic  presentation.  For  instance,  I 
recognize  in  Graves’s  Wife  to  Mr.  Milton 
the  triumph  of  analytic  penetration,  but  I 
also  can  see  many  other  solutions.  The  less 
pat  they  are,  the  more  plausible  they  seem. 


Baudoin  is  too  brilliant  not  to  know  all 
this,  and  his  book,  subtitled  Etude  psycho- 
nalytique  sur  le  mythe  du  heros  et  les  grandes 
ipopees,  a  pointedly  rich  and  varied  abbrevi¬ 
ation  of  courses  given  at  the  University  of 
Geneva,  enriches  the  impartial  reader  through 
many  new  insights,  observations  and  combi¬ 
nations.  It  contains  the  major  epics  from  Gil- 
gamesch  to  Spitteler,  at  least  all  except  the 
Nibelungen,  Kalevala,  and  those  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  the  Persians.  He  treats  even  Voltaire 
and  Hugo  in  this  series.  When  he  brings  to¬ 
gether  rebirth,  redemption  and  renaissance  in 
Goethe’s  Faust  I  can  accept  this  as  more  than 
verbal  accident,  but  when  the  figure  of  Nine 
occurs  often  in  the  Odyssey,  a  starding  fact, 
I  refuse  to  regard  this  as  the  typos  of  the  nine 
months  in  the  womb. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  it  most  appro¬ 
priate  that  this  book  should  have  appeared 
in  the  stimulating  “Collection  Presences’’  be¬ 
cause  without  Baudoin  many  a  fine  literary 
point  might  forever  have  remained  in  the 
womb  of  unconsciousness. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 


*  Pierre  de  Boisdeflre.  Andre  Malraux. 
Paris.  Editions  Universitaires.  1952.  144 
pages.  210  fr. 

Maintaining  his  usual  high  standards,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  gone  far  beyond  the  modest  goal  set 
in  the  opening  pages  of  this  short  book:  He 
oflers  it  only  as  an  introduction  to  the  works 
of  Malraux  and  hopes  that  its  presentation  of 
their  salient  features  will  appeal  to  a  wide 
reading  public  and  especially  to  readers  in 
other  countries.  It  is  indeed  a  stimulating 
blend  of  biographical  material,  reliable  criti¬ 
cal  commentary  and  pertinent  selections  from 
Malraux’s  novels,  essays  and  speeches.  Among 
the  latter  we  find  the  address  delivered  on  the 
closing  day  of  the  Paris  Congrbs  de  VOeuvre 
du  XX*  sibcle  (May  31,  1952).  This  handy- 
size  little  volume  is  the  second  in  a  new  series 
“Classiques  du  XX*  Si^cle,’’  directed  by  Pierre 
de  Boisdeflre.  Forthcoming  titles  include 
studies  on  Gide,  Bernanos,  Mauriac  and 
others. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
University  of  Oi(lahoma 
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^  Alfred  Glauser.  Albert  Thibaudet  et  la 
critique  cr6atrice.  Paris.  Boivin.  1952.  296 
pages.  800  £r. 

In  the  first  third  of  this  extremely  thorough 
study  M.  Glauser  reveals  the  most  important 
shortcoming  in  Thibaudet’s  make-up  as  a 
critic:  Because  of  his  unfeeling  heart,  he  was 
more  interested  by  the  work  he  studied  than 
by  its  author;  therefore  he  turned  out  to  be 
a  more  intelligent  critic  than  Riviere  and  Du 
Bos,  but  he  had  less  comprehensiveness  and 
depth  than  they.  Instinctively  Thibaudet’s 
preference  went  to  writers  who  were  “chil¬ 
dren  of  thought”  and  who  had  a  clear  vision 
or  a  strong  critical  insight.  Yet,  because  of 
the  dualism  in  his  own  nature  (he  was  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  critic),  he  wrote  moving 
pages  on  the  great  poets  whom  he  considered 
as  “the  children  of  genius.” 

In  the  last  two-thirds  of  his  book,  Glauser 
illustrates  the  above  judgment  in  showing  us 
Thibaudet’s  attitude  toward  the  works  of  a 
number  of  first-class  writers,  critics  and  ora¬ 
tors  as  well  as  poets  and  novelists,  from  Ron- 
sard  to  Giraudoux.  Andre  Bourgeois 

Rice  Institute 

^  Pierre  Grappin.  La  theorie  du  genie  dans 
le  preclassicisme  allemand.  Paris.  Presses 
Universitaires  de  France.  1952.  331  pages. 
1,200  fr. 

This  interesting  study,  dedicated  to  Edmond 
Vermeil,  is  meant  to  show  the  continuity  in 
cightecnth<entury  esthetic  thought  from 
Leibniz  through  Baumgarten,  Sulzer,  Men¬ 
delssohn  and  others  to  Goethe.  The  author 
wishes  to  do  away  with  the  strong  emphasis 
on  Kraftgenies  and  similar  self-estimates,  but 
he  does  not  take  into  account  the  international 
reality  that  underlies  the  ugly  term  Pre- 
Romanticism.  That  which  exists  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  living  and  does  not  become  a 
book  may  nonetheless  be  a  very  real  thing. 
I  should  therefore  strongly  disagree  with  the 
estimate  of  the  Jugendbewegung  of  1900  as 
an  example  of  empty  pathos  and  rhitorique 
abusive  of  which  nothing  has  remained,  but 
I  am  also  grateful  for  the  readable  and  bold 
survey  of  esthetic  theory  that  is  here  offered, 
even  thopgh  it  sweeps  quickly  over  a  whole 
century  and  thus,  perhaps,  sweeps  away  a 
little  too  much.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

S^raphin  Marion.  Origines  litteraires  du 
Canada  fran^ais.  Ottawa.  Editions  de 
I’Univcrsitc.  1951.  173  pages.  $1.85. 

This  book  will  give  anyone  interested  in 


French-Canadian  literature,  which  is  rising 
rapidly  to  a  position  of  importance,  a  good 
idea  of  its  origins.  The  first  chapter  deals  with 
the  first  tragedy,  Le  jeune  Latour  (1842)  by 
Antoine  G^rin-Lajoie.  The  second  discusses 
the  first  three  novels — L’influence  d'un  livre 
(1837)  by  P.-A.  de  Gaspc,  Les  fiances  (1844) 
by  Joseph  Doutre,  and  Charles  Guerin  (1852) 
by  P.-J.-O.  Chauveau.  The  third  chapter  treats 
the  first  verse  collection,  Epitres,  satires,  chan¬ 
sons,  epigrammes  et  autres  pibces  de  vers, 
(1830)  by  Michel  Bibaud.  The  last — Notre 
poete  national — deals  in  detail  with  the  life 
and  works  of  Octave  Cremazie  (1827-1879). 
Marion  studies  the  men  and  works  he  is  dis¬ 
cussing  objectively  and  wisely,  pointing  out 
both  their  defects  and  good  qualities.  Written 
in  a  clear  and  lucid  style,  this  book  should 
be  in  all  libraries  having  a  French  section  and 
in  those  of  all  students  of  French  literature 
in  North  America. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

Jean-Pierre  Millecam.  Uetoile  de  Jean 

Cocteau.  Monaco.  Rocher.  1952. 129  pages. 

300  fr. 

The  author  is  not  interested  in  biographical 
data,  nor  is  he  concerned  with  writing  literary 
criticism — textual  or  otherwise.  His  book  is  a 
panegyric  of  Cocteau  as  Poet  and  Wise  Man, 
as  a  twentieth-century  contemporary  of  Socra¬ 
tes  and  Spinoza  and  Kierkegaard.  Millecam 
shows  great  enthusiasm,  a  penchant  for  bril¬ 
liant  paradoxes  and  an  oracular  tone;  but  he 
is  perhaps  more  inclined  se  lire  a  travers  le 
poete,”  as  he  himself  admits,  than  at  attempt¬ 
ing  a  critical  analysis  and  evaluation  of  his 
work.  Such  as  it  is,  the  book  makes  for  sug¬ 
gestive  reading;  one  often  wonders,  however, 
whether  Vitoile  is  Cocteau’s  or  Millecam’s. 

Albert  Roland 
Topeka,  Kan. 

^  Maurice  Nadeau.  Litterature  pre sente. 

Paris.  Correa.  1952.  357  pages.  750  fr. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  give  a  systematic 
panorama  of  the  literature  of  today.  From 
some  three  hundred  of  his  articles  published 
from  1945  to  1951  Nadeau  has  chosen  about 
sixty  which  he  considers  to  be  most  significant. 
Although  they  do  not  form  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture,  the  author  feels  that  they  will  help  the 
reader  understand  the  literary  evolution  of 
the  last  fifty  years — the  decline  of  Humanism 
and  the  present  search  for  new  values.  Not 
all  of  the  articles  are  equally  stimulating  but 
the  majority  of  them  are  very  acute.  The  collec- 
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tion  is  of  primary  interest  in  the  fields  of  novel 
and  poetry. 

Besse  A.  Clement 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Maurice  Saillet.  Saint-John  Perse,  poite  de 
gloire;  suivi  d’un  essai  de  biographie 
d’ Alexis  Uger.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 
1952. 192  pages.  360  fr. 

Alexis  L6ger,  high-ranking  diplomat  of  the 
Third  French  Republic,  and  Saint-John  Perse, 
poet  of  precious  verbal  effects  and  of  quasi  de 
Maistrean  echoes,  are  not  easily  seen  as  one 
and  the  same  person.  Saillet,  for  all  his  pro¬ 
fessed  intentions,  fails  to  integrate  the  two 
convincingly;  his  book  thus  offers  not  the  study 
of  a  man  and  his  poetic  work,  but  biographical 
data  about  a  Quai  d’Orsay  diplomat  on  the 
one  hand  and  notes  on  the  work  of  a  poet 
on  the  other.  Belabored  derivations,  long  quo¬ 
tations  and  paraphrases,  and  curious,  but  not 
very  illuminating,  juxtapositions  of  texts  add 
little  to  this  volume. 

Albert  Roland 
Topel^a,  Kan. 

^  J.  M.  Andrieu.  La  faute  a  qui?  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1952.  313  pages.  650  fr. 

A  vivid  description  of  the  life  of  several  young 
women  shortly  before  World  War  Two.  Psy¬ 
choanalysis,  political  enlightenment,  advanced 
morality,  the  return  to  the  soil,  free  love  and 
similar  ideas  and  ideals  are  continually  frus¬ 
trated  by  such  intractable  realities  as  the  birth 
of  an  illegitimate  baby,  the  failure  of  a  col¬ 
lective  farming  project,  the  impossibility  of  a 
“good”  marriage,  inability  to  cope  with  serv¬ 
ants,  landlords,  lovers,  children,  money,  ma¬ 
chines  and  nature.  The  few  men  who  occa¬ 
sionally  appear  are  parasites,  weaklings,  se¬ 
ducers,  perverts  or  smug  bourgeois.  Written 
in  the  hypermasculine  language  of  a  self-con¬ 
scious  co-ed,  the  story’s  realism  is  frequently 
of  the  hospital,  bull-session  and  latrine  variety. 
Nevertheless — a  promising  first  novel  in  spite 
of  the  author’s  insufficient  “distantiation” 
from  personal  experience. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

*  George  Arnaud.  Lumihre  de  soufre.  Paris. 
Julliard.  1952.  289  pages.  450  fr. 

Maussac,  a  Parisian,  is  suddenly  impelled  to 
buy  a  painting  on  cardboard  (a  Van  Gogh 
perhaps.^)  and  his  frustrated  life  changes  to 
one  of  purpose.  His  new  interest  absorbs  him 
completely;  he  neglects  his  health,  and  when 
pain  makes  him  remember,  death  is  near. 


Then  begin  desperate  efforts  in  his  urgent 
need  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  his  find,  a 
heroic  struggle  against  the  relendess  progress 
of  the  incurable  disease.  Gentle  pages  on  Van 
Gogh,  written  with  knowledge  and  such  de¬ 
scriptive  art  that  the  yellow  of  the  master  dif¬ 
fuses  golden  light;  hideous  pages  on  cancer; 
a  robust  work  engaging  the  reader’s  emotions. 

Berthe  Webb 
Sl{iatoo\,  0/(la. 

*  Elisabeth  Barbier.  Julia  Vernet  de  Moga- 
dor.  Paris.  Julliard.  1952.  591  pages.  780  fr. 

Here  is  a  novel  with  scope  and  depth,  strong 
feeling  for  land  and  family.  It  opens  in  May, 
1852,  when  Julia  Angellier — the  remarkable 
litde  old  lady  of  Les  gens  de  Mogador — is 
eighteen,  spirited,  strong-willed  and  madly  in 
love  with  Rodolph  Vernet,  of  whom  her  father 
does  not  approve.  It  is  essentially  the  story 
of  a  good  marriage  with  its  small  exaggera¬ 
tions  and  great  satisfactions,  deep  tragedies 
and  sweeping  joys.  It  is  also  the  story  of  the 
making  of  a  woman’s  courage,  which  sur¬ 
vives  in  widowhood  and  through  the  death 
of  children.  A  good  adult  novel,  in  the  best 
French  tradidon. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 

Evanston,  III. 

^  Georges  Bordonove.  La  caste.  Paris.  Jul- 
liard.  1952.  222  pages.  390  fr. 

The  last  of  a  long  line  of  pleasant,  unassum¬ 
ing  country  gendemen  who  had  inhabited 
the  family  estate  for  centuries  was  Blaise  de 
Chablun.  He  was  reared  by  his  grandfather, 
who  inculcated  in  him  the  principles  and  tra- 
didons  of  caste.  Growing  up,  the  boy  began 
to  reject  some  of  the  old  man’s  teachings. 
When  suddenly  love  came  to  him,  a  strange, 
all-powerful  love,  the  old  man  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  stop  seeing  the  girl.  But  just  as 
Blaise  had  won  out,  he  was  separated  from 
the  girl  by  something  far  more  terrible  than 
the  old  man — her  death.  Blaise  retired  from 
the  world,  becoming  a  thoughtful,  philosophic 
hermit  who  grew  to  realize  that  learning  to 
know  God  is  more  important  than  earthly 
love.  A  thought-provoking,  touching  story, 
well  worth  the  reading. 

Nancy  Vogel 
Bellflower,  Cal. 

*  Pierre  Boulle.  Le  pont  de  la  rivihre  Kwai. 
Paris.  Julliard.  1952.  236  pages.  500  fr. 

Fortunately,  unevocadve  tides  cannot  long 
shroud  consummate  artistry.  Winner  of  the 
Prix  Sainte-Beuve,  Boulle’s  novel  pits  British 
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prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  bent  on 
the  construction  of  a  highly  strategic  bridge 
for  their  Japanese  captors  against  a  team  of 
British  saboteurs  equally  bent  on  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  Supplementing  their  clash  is  a  steady 
confronting  of  the  oriental  with  the  occidental 
mind,  of  the  concept  of  patriotism  with  that 
of  action  per  se.  The  plot  is  relentlessly  di¬ 
rected  to  its  natural  conclusion,  the  simulta¬ 
neous  death  of  the  opposing  protagonists,  with 
something  resembling  the  inner  compulsions 
of  a  syllogism.  Boulle,  for  whom  such  sche¬ 
matism  has  become  a  trademark,  avoids  its  at¬ 
tendant  pitfalls  by  a  rare  brilliance  of  orches¬ 
tration  buttressed  with  a  severe  sobriety  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  with  an  abundance  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  finesse. 

Dominating  this  womanless,  disease-ridden, 
tropical  universe  is  the  man-monster  Colonel 
Nicholson,  a  remarkable  creation.  His  obses¬ 
sion  with  discipline  and  his  pride  of  accom¬ 
plishment  drive  humans  to  do  the  inhuman, 
yet,  paradoxically,  they  love  him  for  it. 

Chester  W,  Obuchowsh} 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  Henry  Castillou.  Thaddea.  Paris.  Albin 

Michd.  1953.  316  pages.  480  fr. 

This  is  partly  thriller,  partly  potential  film 
scenario,  partly  socio-psychological  problem 
novel.  The  hero,  French  mi^tary  governor  of 
a  Tyrolian  township,  faces  economic  inse¬ 
curity  through  demobilization.  He  becomes 
interested  in  his  former  enemies’  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries  and  wishes  to  sell  them  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Similarly  involved  are  a  naive  Austrian 
woman,  another  belle  dame  not  quite  sans 
merci,  various  suitors  of  this  Thaddea,  and  a 
powerful  and  practically  omniscient  pan-Ger¬ 
man  organization  eager  to  punish  fraterniz¬ 
ing  and  to  prevent  leakages  of  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries.  Some  autobiographic  overtones,  rela¬ 
tively  happy  ending,  characterizations  much 
less  convincing  than  evocations  of  atmosphere 
and  moods. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

^  Raymond  Dumay.  Bon  jour,  Fannie.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1952.  361  pages.  780  fr. 

A  full-dress  historical  novel  dedicated  to  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas  and  introducing  him  among 
its  characters.  While  M.  Dumay  is  no  Dumas, 
he  is  such  an  enthusiastic  disciple  that  out  of 
shopworn  material  he  has  produced  a  rattling 
good  tale  of  intrigue  in  Provence  and  Italy 
in  1828.  The  Fannie  of  the  tide  is  a  beauteous 
young  equestrienne  in  a  circus,  who  in  the 


first  chapter  hides  an  escaped  convict  from 
Toulon  under  her  bed.  After  he  has  made  his 
getaway,  she  learns  that  he  is  a  count  who 
has  espoused  the  cause  of  revolution.  In  a 
sequel  Fannie  will  go  to  Paris. 

Todd  Downing 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Henri  Gh6on.  Oedipe  ou  he  cr^puscule  des 
dieux,  prScidS  de  Judith,  tragi  dies.  Paris. 
Plon.  1952.  v-J-247  pagjes.  480  fr. 

Henri  Gh^on,  who  died  in  1944,  was  with 
Andre  Gide  and  Jacques  Copeau  a  founder 
of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise.  After  the 
First  World  War  he  wrote  plays  for  amateur 
companies,  church  and  school  groups.  Only 
a  few  of  his  plays  (among  them  he  pauvre 
sous  Vescalier)  reached  the  Paris  stage. 

Both  of  the  plays  in  this  volume  were  writ¬ 
ten  before  1938.  On  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  Gheon’s  death,  friends  presented  Judith 
in  Paris;  Oedipe  was  given  several  times  in 
the  western  part  of  France  in  1951.  Judith, 
a  patriotic  tragedy,  has  some  fine,  poetic  lines 
but  is  inferior  to  other  plays  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  Oedipe  is  longer  but  less  complex  than 
Gide’s  much  better  play.  Gheon’s  last  plays 
do  not  measure  up  to  the  modern  adapta¬ 
tions  of  Greek  and  biblical  legends  found  in 
certain  plays  of  Anouilh,  Cocteau,  Gide,  and 
Salacrou. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Serge  Groussard.  La  ville  de  joie.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1952.  379  pages.  680  fr. 

Young  Raymond  Coundreau  is  hiding  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  Paris  to  escape  the  police. 
But  what  crime  has  he  committed?  In  a  series 
of  flashbacks,  his  earlier  life  is  revealed  to  us, 
yet  only  in  the  final  pages  of  the  book  do  we 
learn  the  reason  for  his  flight,  or  the  moti¬ 
vating  force  of  his  actions. 

Here  is  Groussard  at  his  best — skilfully 
alternating  vivid  pictures  of  middle<lass  life 
in  Grey-sur-Sivre  with  the  desperate  boy’s  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  boites  and  ruelles  of  Mont¬ 
martre,  manipulating  a  kaleidoscope  of  charac¬ 
ters,  weaving  a  tale  of  human  frailties,  and 
holding  the  reader’s  interest  until  the  final 
surprise  sentence. 

Virginia  McKenzie 

Oak  Park,  III- 

^  Ren^  Jouglet.  he  desordre.  Paris.  Editeurs 
Fran^ais  R^unis.  1952.  238  pages.  400  fr. 
he  disordre  starts  as  a  well-written  novel,  but 
deteriorates  into  a  political  tract.  M.  Jouglet 
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establishes  characters  and  a  sense  of  place 
quickly;  he  builds  a  feeling  of  suspense  with 
economy  and  efficiency.  A  man’s  wife  is  se¬ 
duced  by  his  brother,  and  the  author  sets  out 
to  develop  the  ramifications  of  the  deed;  then, 
half  way  through  the  novel,  all  the  characters 
involved  setde  down  to  extended  political  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  wife  dies  and  the  hero  goes  to 
a  peace  rally.  The  plot  disintegrates  and  finally 
disappears.  Such  lack  of  control  of  materials 
is  regrettable  in  a  writer  as  obviously  comf)e- 
tent  as  M.  Jouglet. 

Dorothy  Kelson 
Boston,  Mass. 

*  Joseph  Peyre.  Guadalquivir.  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  1952.  249  pages.  650  fr. 

Peyr6’s  heroine  is  Seville  with  her  extreme 
and  changing  moods,  from  misery  to  exuber¬ 
ance,  from  the  bull-fighting  festival  to  Holy 
Week.  A  twofold  plot,  “Beauty  and  the  Bull,” 
is  centered  around  a  fraudulent  toreador. 
Beauty,  a  Sevillian  duchess,  in  love  with  this 
Don  Juan  and  abandoned  by  him,  is  less  in¬ 
teresting  than  Marismeno,  the  bull  whose  val¬ 
or  unmasks  Juan’s  cowardice.  Revealing  de¬ 
tails  of  popular  traditions  and,  especially,  of 
commercialization  and  scandals  in  the  arena 
should  both  shock  and  please  aficionados. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

*  Guy  Poree.  Le  chat  dans  la  noix  de  coco. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1952.  252  pages.  480 
fr. 

This  soberly  written  novel,  with  its  timely 
Indo-Chinese  setting,  will  appeal  to  most 
readers.  Its  author  has  a  real  sense  of  humor. 
It  is  also  one  of  those  rare  contemporary 
French  novels  which  arc  neither  talcs  of  ad¬ 
venture  nor  love  stories.  Its  chief  protago¬ 
nist  is  Mic,  a  teen-age  boy  who  lives  what  to 
the  average  lyceen  must  be  a  fantastic  dream- 
life.  His  father  is  a  doctor,  and  too  busy  to 
interfere  with  his  son’s  life;  his  mother,  a 
learned  anthropologist  and  writer,  teaches  him 
Cambodian  lore  and  leaves  him  a  considerable 
amount  of  personal  freedom.  He  speaks  the 
language  of  the  natives  fiuendy,  makes  friends 
with  them,  sings,  dances  and  eats  with  them 
whenever  he  feels  like  it.  He  is,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  a  child,  but  strangely  grown-up  in 
others:  We  sec  him  developing  into  a  French 
version  of  a  kindly,  humorous  boy  scout  (Mic 
himself  prefers  to  think  of  himself  as  a  me¬ 
dieval  knight).  This  study  of  a  modern  ado¬ 
lescent  in  Indo-Chinese  surroundings  has 
great  charm.  One  feels  sorry  to  read,  in  the 


last  chapter,  about  the  preparations  for  a  re¬ 
turn  journey  to  France,  where  a  much  less 
stimulating  life  awaits  the  boy. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

^  Henri  Qucfcllcc.  Francois  Malgorn,  se- 
minariste,  suivi  de  Uamour  et  la  vie  d’une 
femme  et  d’ autre s  recits.  Paris.  Mcrcurc  de 
France.  1952.  213  pages.  360  fr. 

This  is  a  collection  of  eight  short  stories  on 
Breton  themes.  Probably  the  most  successful 
is  Une  betise,  which  recounts  an  amusing  mis¬ 
hap  in  a  country  courting.  The  more  preten¬ 
tious  stories  in  the  group,  such  as  one  about 
the  sad  lot  of  a  drunkard’s  wife,  lack  subtlety 
and  depth.  The  structure  of  the  plots  and  the 
handling  of  rural  settings  superficially  recall 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  but  excessive  sentimen¬ 
tality  and  a  tendency  toward  trick  endings 
which  surprise  more  as  technical  coups  than 
by  affording  new  insights  show  the  author 
more  akin  to  such  a  minor  follower  of  de 
Maupassant  as  O.  Henry.  Dorothy  Kelson 

Boston,  Mass. 

^  Francois  Raynal.  L’homme  de  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Paris.  Dumas.  1952.  410  pages. 
Chronologically,  the  events  of  this  story — the 
third  in  the  series  concerning  the  Dumas  fam¬ 
ily  of  Auvergne — precede  those  of  the  two 
volumes  which  have  already  appeared.  Here, 
Joseph,  the  founder  of  the  clan,  unable  to 
endure  any  longer  the  memory  of  his  young 
wife’s  death  in  childbirth,  leaves  his  Cantal 
village  in  1849  to  take  part  in  the  California 
gold  rush. 

M.  Raynal,  a  master  of  narrative,  has  sur¬ 
passed  himself  in  a  galvanizing  account  of  the 
progress  of  his  principal  character,  whose  un¬ 
usual  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  enabled  him 
to  overcome  terrific  odds  and  play  a  promi¬ 
nent  role  in  the  early  history  of  San  Francisco. 

Germaine  A.  Donogh 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Jacques  Francis  Rolland.  La  chute  de  Bar- 
celone.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1952.  349  pages. 
700  fr. 

Barcelona’s  fall  (1939)  and  a  zest  for  adven¬ 
ture  draw  three  lyceens  into  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Communist 
whirlpool.  They  plunge  therein  after  the 
French  defeat,  and  learn  the  rules  of  the  game 
under  the  clandestine  banner  of  the  Jeunesses 
Communistes.  The  local  components  of  the 
movement  are  heavy  with  intellectuals  more 
addicted  to  rhetoric  than  to  revolution.  Theirs 
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is  the  battle  of  tracts  and  of  slogans,  although 
Grenoble  and  Lyons  do  witness  an  occasional 
anti- Vichy  demonstration;  all  this  accom¬ 
plished  against  a  backdrop  of  lectures,  exami¬ 
nations,  and  rounds  of  pernod.  Their  agitation 
is  about  to  pass  from  the  ink  to  the  blood  stage 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  German  occupant  in 
the  South,  but  the  ever-vigilant  police  pene¬ 
trate  their  world  of  passwords  and  of  abaca- 
dabra  secrecy,  scotching  their  anarchic  apos- 
tolate. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowshi 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Pierre-Henri  Simon.  Celle  qui  est  nee  un 
dimanche.  Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1952. 
156  pages. 

A  staid,  pious,  provincial  bourgeois  family 
brings  up  and  all  but  adopts  a  litde  gypsy 
girl.  They  cannot  tame  her:  She  has  preserved 
her  pagan  lust  for  life.  And  her  godfather 
or  foster-father  yearns  vaguely  for  the  Prom¬ 
ised  and  Forbidden  Land  in  which  she  lives. 
At  the  end,  he  gets  a  poignant,  tantalizing 
Pisgah  sight  of  that  land  where  freedom, 
beauty  and  joy  are  virtues.  But  the  wild  bird 
flies  away,  and  the  narrator  returns  to  his  gray 
duty,  a  less  wise  and  much  sadder  man. 

An  obvious  and  sentimental  tale,  but  admir¬ 
ably  well  done.  Label  (recit),  subject  and  style 
arc  pure  Gidc.  But  the  book  is  very  good  Gide, 
not  far  from  the  very  best;  certainly  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  La  porte  etroite  and  La  symphonic 
pastorale,  with  which  it  challenges  compari¬ 
son.  Format,  printing  and  paper  contribute  to 
the  attractiveness  of  this  litde  book. 

Albert  GuSrard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

*  Willy  dc  Spens.  La  vierge  noire.  Paris. 
Bonne.  1952.  365  pages.  695  fr. 

With  Old  Castile  chafing  under  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  yoke,  swarms  of  native  guerrillas  join 
British  regulars  in  resisting  the  invader.  While 
primitive  instincts  and  tumultuous  passions 
rule  the  day,  a  weird  labyrinthian  romance  un¬ 
folds,  with  a  self-seeking  French  captain 
emerging  the  loser.  Since  political  and  sensual 
collaboration,  atrocities,  post-combat  repris¬ 
als,  and  the  other  eternal  problems  spawned 
by  Mars  arc  given  exceptionally  wide  play, 
the  reader  cannot  but  wonder  if  a  parallelism 
with  more  recent  history  was  intended. 

The  author’s  style  lacks  relief;  his  narrative 
is  somewhat  disjointed  and  conspicuously  de¬ 
ficient  in  emotional  climaxes.  He  does,  how¬ 
ever,  adroidy  wield  the  enormous  mass  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  by  his  novel.  An  occasional 


flash  of  excellent  descriptive  writing  shines 
through,  and  his  faculty  for  creating  atmos¬ 
phere  is  not  to  be  denied. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowshi 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Paul  Vialar.  ha  chasse  aux  hommes.  Ill: 

Les  brisSes  hautes.  I V:  Z>  bien-aller.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1952.  241,  237  pages.  500  fr.  ca. 
These  two  books  are  separate  novels  in  a 
general  scries:  La  chasse  aux  hommes,  which 
is  to  be  continued  with  further  volumes.  The 
theme  linking  the  various  characters  is  taken 
direedy  from  the  world  of  hunting.  These 
similes  are  particularly  applied  to  the  lives  of 
three  generations  of  a  family:  grandmother, 
mother  and  daughter.  All  three  women  are 
motivated  to  a  starding  degree  by  their  ani¬ 
mal  instincts,  more  or  less  crudely  expressed. 
What  is  distressing  in  Paul  Vialar  is  the  un¬ 
evenness  of  his  talent,  which  is,  however,  con¬ 
siderable  and  includes  an  excellent  style,  keen 
psychological  probing,  unusual  characters, 
even  though  they  arc  too  often  presented  in 
trite  and  sensational  popular  situations.  Yet, 
Vialar  knows  how  to  make  use  of  the  cle¬ 
ment  of  suspense.  As  a  result,  we  arc  in¬ 
clined  to  add  these  novels  to  a  list  of  “light 
summer  reading”  of  no  serious  consequence. 
In  fact,  the  entire  series  may  be  regarded  as 
reflecting  a  trend  in  modern  literature  toward 
the  emphasis  on  sexuality  pure  and  simple. 
As  such,  it  may  very  well  be  used  some  day 
for  sociological  studies. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Anne  Fontaine.  Par-dessus  la  haie.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1952.  84  pages.  675  fr. 

Anne  Fontaine’s  last  litde  volume  of  poems 
is  set  as  prose,  but  it  is  just  as  fragrant  and 
richly  allusive  as  the  others.  She  has  sketched 
the  history  of  her  garden  through  the  four 
seasons  from  Spring  till  Spring  again.  She 
rarely  raises  her  voice,  but  she  can  be  abrupt 
and  excited  on  occasion,  as  in  her  “Quoi  de 
plus  monstrueux  que  la  force  du  printemps 
.  .  .  .”  Spring  is  a  time  of  explosions,  not  de¬ 
structive  Hiroshima-cataclysms,  but  creative 
releases,  beneficent  but  a  bit  frightening. 

Anne  Fontaine  is  a  poet  in  all  her  faculties. 
Her  sense  of  smell  is  ^ert  and  infallible.  And 
as  for  taste,  she  writes  beautifully  of  apricot 
preserves,  and  she  declares  earnesdy:  “Les 
confitures,  e’est  Ic  mariage  dc  la  maison  et 
du  verger.”  But  she  is  no  friend  of  the  cruder, 
harder  types  of  humor,  and  she  admires,  in 
the  woolly-leaved  bcar’s-car,  “la  douceur  dc 
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sa  feuille  velue  et  I’dan  de  son  ^pi  qui  difie 
Us  sarcasmes'*  (italics  the  reviewer’s). 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  a  very  young  lady 
named  Diane,  and  Diane  has  made  several 
worthy  contributions  to  it.  The  Kingdom  of 
Poesy,  like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  wide 
open  to  the  little  children. 

R.  T.  H. 

*  Jacques  Laurent,  Claude  Martine.  Neuf 
perUs  de  culture.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1952. 
311  pages.  550  fr. 

Nine  delightful  acts,  pastiches  of  Giraudoux, 
Sartre,  Audiberti,  Montherlant,  Claudel,  Coc¬ 
teau,  Mauriac,  Anouilh.  A  very  interesting 
preface,  in  praise  of  a  secondary  but  difficult 
art.  A  pastiche  is  the  portrait  of  a  style;  a 
parody  is  a  caricature.  (But  a  Daumier  may 
be  worth  many  Bonnats.)  Proust’s  pastiche  of 
Sainte-Beuve  is  a  gem,  and  Maurois  pastiched 
Proust  very  successfully.  Here  the  pastiches  of 
Giraudoux  and  Claudel,  although  well  done, 
mark  the  limitations  of  the  method:  The  ex¬ 
ternals  are  perfeedy  reproduced,  without  the 
wilful  deformations  we  find  in  Reboux  and 
Muller;  but  the  spirit  is  missing.  Others 
(Cocteau)  verge  on  caricature;  but  Cocteau 
often  reads  like  a  parody  of  himself.  L’agnelle 
noire  is  Anouilh  streamlined  rather  than  pas¬ 
tiched.  On  the  whole,  a  delicate  and  profitable 
entertainment. 

Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Ren^  Passeron.  to  lourde.  Paris.  Julliard. 

1952.  115  pages.  390  fr. 

Taking  as  a  starting-point  the  Greek  myth 
of  lo,  M.  Passeron  philosophizes  on  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  woman’s  place  therein,  particularly 
as  a  symbol  of  creation.  lo  is  the  rain-giving 
heaven;  hence  the  nature  of  water,  and  its  ex¬ 
pression  by  various  poets.  The  change  of 
maiden  into  heifer  gives  occasion  for  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  “Mythe  de  la  vache”  and  the  words 
avachissement,  vacherie  (in  its  special  French 
sense)  and  vachement  (student  slang  for 
vastement).  lo’s  pregnancy  affords  a  pretext 
for  a  few  digs  at  the  author’s  contemporaries: 
Sartre  for  his  “nausee  existentielle,”  Gide  for 
his  comparison  of  the  creative  effort  with 
“baratter  (to  churm)”  {sic),  Andre  Breton 
for  his  esthetic  pleasure  in  “les  magniflques 
cris  de  supplice  et  de  joie”  heard  from  the 
Hopital  de  la  Maternite. 

TTie  author  has  profound  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  of  all  Nature  as  typified  by  lo.  There 
is  sound  philosophy  in  his  distinction  between 


scientisme  and  V esprit  scientifique,  and  in  his 
ideal:  ’‘Que  le  bonheur  d’autrui  devienne  le 
souci  majeur!”  But  with  the  metamorphosis 
of  lo  into  Isis,  the  tribute  to  “La  femme  fu¬ 
ture’’  becomes  pure  rhapsody. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Mexico,  D.  F. 

*  Georges  Poulet.  Etudes  sur  le  temps  hu- 
main.  II:  La  distance  interieure.  Paris. 
Plon.  1952.  ii-1-357  pages.  600  fr. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  Poulet’s  Etudes, 
for  which  the  author  received  the  1950  Prix 
Sainte-Beuve.  The  attempt  to  present  literary 
interpretations  on  the  basis  of  a  definite  meta¬ 
physical  thematic  structure  is  successfully  con¬ 
tinued.  It  is  an  undertaking  that  parallels  the 
efforts  of  Heidegger  and  Jaspers  to  link  philo¬ 
sophical  exegesis  with  literary  criticism. 

Poulet  relates  in  each  case  the  thinking  of 
the  author  under  discussion  with  a  changing 
concrete  experiential  content  and  thus  de¬ 
lineates  the  intellectual  laws  according  to 
which  the  author’s  “inner  world”  is  formed. 
Outstanding  among  the  portrait  sketches  thus 
drawn  are  those  of  Vauvenargues,  Chamfort, 
Laclos,  Joubert,  Musset,  Maurice  de  Guerin, 
and  Balzac. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

Maurice  Saillet.  Billets  doux  de  Justin 
Saget.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1952. 
280  pages.  480  fr. 

The  pieces  in  this  volume  were  written  for 
the  literary  page  of  the  newspaper  Combat 
from  1946  to  1951.  Maurice  Saillet  also  writes 
about  poetry  for  the  Mercure  de  France.  He 
has  a  sense  of  humor,  is  not  at  all  stuffy,  and 
prefers  promising  new  writers  to  academic 
ones.  The  subjects  which  he  writes  on  go 
from  Surrealism  to  Gloria  Swanson’s  movies. 
Saillet  is  well  acquainted  with  men  and 
movements.  Especially  interesting  are  pieces 
on  Claudel,  Gide,  Sartre,  Cocteau,  Breton, 
Vercors,  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  Prevert,  Far- 
gue,  Michaux,  and  Leautaud.  The  variety  and 
pungency  of  ideas  should  be  attractive  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  interested  in  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture.  Willis  H.  Bowen 

University  of  Ol{lahoma 

*  Emile  Schaub-Koch.  V oeuvre  d’llse  Voigt. 
Paris.  Ophrys.  n.d.  65  pages  -f-  27  plates. 

This  attractive  little  monograph  adequately 
displays  in  black-and-white  Use  Voigt’s  oil 
paintings,  drawings,  etchings,  and  sculpture. 
The  text  is  rather  fulsome  in  praise  of  her 
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pleasant  talent.  Mile  Voigt  is  essentially  a 
decorative  artist  with  a  vivid  sense  of  design; 
her  works  are  derivative  and  the  source  and 
style  of  each  can  be  easily  discerned  by  the 
knowing  eye.  Her  frequently  exotic  subjects 
are  pleasing  and  reveal  her  great  interest  in 
peoples  of  varied  lands. 

Laurence  James  Wathen 
University  of  Florida 

^  Solange  Corbin.  Esscu  sur  la  musique 
religieuse  portugaise  au  Moyen  Age.  Paris. 
Belles  Lettres.  1952.  xl-1-436  pages,  ill. 
-f-  3  charts. 

It  took  all  the  tenacity  and  resourcefulness  of 
a  determined  woman  to  overcome  the  heart¬ 
breaking  obstacles  that  beset  the  musicolo¬ 
gist’s  path  in  Portugal.  Solange  Corbin  treats 
a  subject  which  is  admittedly  lean  in  sub¬ 
stance  as  well  as  in  sources;  she  considers  it 
from  every  possible  angle,  including  the  milieu 
wherein  it  grew  and  prospered  and  the  influ¬ 
ences  at  work  during  its  development.  The 
result  is  a  solid,  painstaking,  well  document¬ 
ed,  eminendy  readable  and  useful  disquisition 
which  may  well  rank  as  the  best  extant  study 
of  Portuguese  music  between  1100  and  1385. 
For  the  musician,  the  scholar,  the  humanist, 
this  book  is  of  absorbing  interest. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Pierre-Aime  Touchard.  Vamateur  du 
theatre,  ou  La  regie  du  jeu.  Paris.  Seuil. 
1952.  221  pages.  480  fr. 

Pierre-Aime  Touchard  is  the  Administrateur 
General  of  the  Comedie  Franqaise.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  in  order  to  enjoy  fully  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  play  in  the  theater,  the  audience 
should  know  as  much  about  what  is  being 
done  to  entertain  them  as  fans  at  a  football 
game.  The  subjects  dealt  with  include  stage 
setting,  directing,  characters,  style,  actors,  lan- 
guage,  gestures,  lighting,  and  the  audience. 
By  means  of  examples  taken  from  classic  and 
modern  plays,  M.  Touchard  shows  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  a  play  from  the  time  the  manuscript 
leaves  the  author  until  we  see  it  performed  on 
the  stage.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  useful 
books  ever  written  about  the  theater.  Every¬ 
one  interested  in  the  drama  can  read  and  study 
it  with  profit. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Paul-Louis  Landsberg.  Problimes  du  per- 
sonnalisme.  Paris.  Seuil.  1952.  227  pages. 
The  author  of  these  collected  essays  taught 


intermittently  at  Bonn,  Barcelona,  and  Paris 
and  died  in  1944  in  the  concentration  camp 
of  Oranienburg  as  a  victim  of  Hitler’s  racial 
persecution.  A  native  German,  an  adherent 
of  the  phenomenological  school  of  Husserl, 
and  a  pupil  of  Max  Scheler,  Landsberg  gained 
fame  as  a  young  man  with  the  publication  of 
Die  Welt  des  Mittelalters  und  wir  (1922). 
Most  of  the  essays  contained  in  the  present 
volume  appeared  first  in  the  French  Catholic 
periodical  Esprit.  They  document  the  author’s 
proximity  to  the  tenets  of  Personalism  and 
Christian  Existentialism,  and  they  show  the 
same  attempt  at  a  synthesis  of  ancient,  me¬ 
dieval,  and  modern  bought  that  may  be  ob¬ 
served  (in  a  more  comprehensive  and  ex¬ 
haustive  treatment)  in  Edith  Stein’s  Endliches 
und  ewiges  Sein.  Of  special  interest  are  the 
treatises  on  Kafka,  on  the  philosophy  of  mar¬ 
riage,  the  philosophy  of  war  and  peace,  and 
on  Nietzsche’s  mental  illness. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  Henri  Terrasse.  Histoire  du  Maroc.  Casa¬ 
blanca.  Adantides.  Abridged  ed.,  1952. 
239  pages,  ill.  -f-  12  plates.  570  fr. 

This  abridgement  of  the  large  and  authorita¬ 
tive  “History  of  Morocco”  by  the  distinguished 
student  of  Moorish  art  and  history  is  timely 
now  that  Moslem  fanaticism  and  nationalism 
are  used  by  the  Communists  to  create  chaos 
and  confusion  in  the  land.  Like  all  history 
it  is  sad  and  repetitious.  It  proves  once  again 
that  rulers,  be  they  sultans,  kaisers,  or  “Lead¬ 
ers,”  even  those  who  can  be  called  good,  are 
usually  stupid  in  their  ambitions,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  their  poor  subjects.  Morocco  was  just 
beginning  to  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  after 
centuries  of  devastating  struggles;  what  will 
it  reap  tomorrow? 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  OI(la. 

*  Roger  Vercel.  Francis  Garnier.  A  I’assaut 
des  fleuves.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1952.  331 
pages.  690  fr. 

Francis  Garnier,  naval  officer,  explorer  and 
conqueror,  incarnated  all  the  idealisms  of  the 
French  colonial  extension  period  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  He  had  as¬ 
cended  the  then-unknown  course  of  the  mighty 
Mekong  river  with  a  small  geographical  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Captain  de  Lagr6e;  later,  as 
chief  geographer,  he  had  gone  up  the  Red 
River  in  China,  and  was  exploring  the  Blue 
River  when  he  was  ordered  back  to  Saigon, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  an  unbelievably 
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small  party  to  defend  French  interests  in  Ton¬ 
kin.  In  a  most  fantastic  campaign,  with  less 
than  one  hundred  marines  and  sailors,  he  con¬ 
quered  the  vast  Tonkin  territory  with  its 
many  millions  of  inhabitants,  defeating  an 
army  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
soldiers.  He  met  his  death  in  this  campaign. 

It  is  this  epopee  that  Roger  Vercel  relates 
with  talent  in  A  Vassaut  des  fleuves.  The  Indo- 
Chinese  war  of  today  imposes  our  attention 
on  Tonkin  and  its  delta.  Roger  Vercel  has 
chosen  the  right  moment  to  bring  back  to  us 
the  great  figure  of  the  daring  Francis  Gamier. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parl(  CMege 

^  G.  Sabattier.  Le  destin  de  Vlndochine. 
Souvenirs  et  documents  1941-1951.  Paris. 
Plon.  1952.  iii-f467  pages,  ill.  -}-  7  plates 
-|-  2  maps.  990  fr. 

A  French  general  is  attempting  to  view  the 
Indo-China  scene  objectively.  With  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  both  China  and  Indo-China, 
he  briefly  reviews  the  background  situation; 
he  relates  his  personal  experiences  and  con¬ 
siders  the  present.  Despite  his  attempted  ob¬ 
jectivity,  he  is  still  a  Frenchman  and  a  general, 
and  these  two  personal  facets  are  constandy 
reflected  in  the  mirror  of  his  writings.  In  cur¬ 
rent  literature  on  Indo-China  it  would  appear 
that  there  are  no  unbiased  authors.  Sabattier 
says:  “II  n’est  plus  question  aujourd’hui  de 
rctablir  la  souverainet^  fran^aise  en  Indochine 
. . .  mais  d’etablir  ces  trois  ^tats  dans  I’exercice 
de  leur  souverainete  qui  est  combattue  par  le 
Viet-Minh  les  armes  a  la  main.”  Apart  from 
its  excellent  content  the  book  contains  83 
pages  of  valuable  documentary  “annexes”  and 
numerous  maps  and  illustrations. 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  Dictionnaire  des  lettres  franqaises.  I:  XVP 
siicle.  Mgr.  Georges  Grente,  dir.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1951.  718  pages.  4,000  fr. 

Here  is  the  first  volume  of  a  monumental 
work  which  at  least  meets  the  need  for  a 
ready  reference  tool  to  the  history  of  French 
literature  from  its  beginnings  to  1950.  The 
volume  on  the  Middle  Ages  not  yet  being 
completed,  the  Committee  of  the  Dictionnaire 
decided  to  publish  the  volume  on  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  and  to  bring  out  the  other  five 
volumes  as  they  are  finished.  The  first  vol¬ 


ume  published  has  the  preface  to  the  entire 
set. 

There  are  not  only  valuable  articles  by  spe¬ 
cialists  on  the  great  authors  but  also  articles 
on  the  minor  writers  about  whom  it  is  almost 
impossible,  at  times,  to  find  material.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  some  foreign  authors  who  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  in  France  are  given  space. 
Among  the  several  thousand  articles  in  this 
volume  one  finds  information  on  the  various 
literary  schools,  the  genres,  and  the  univer¬ 
sities.  Twenty-one  columns  arc  devoted  to 
versification  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

There  is  a  general  classified  bibliography 
toward  the  front  of  the  book  and  there  arc 
bibliographies  at  the  end  of  individual  articles. 
At  the  back  there  is  an  alphabetical  list  of 
articles.  Each  volume  will  include  a  general 
survey  of  the  century.  Pierre  Champion  has 
written  a  comprehensive  survey  for  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Florence  M.  Harding 

University  of  Illinois  Library 

*  Robert  Larricu,  Romain  Thomas.  His- 

toire  illustrie  de  la  littSrature  espagnole. 

Paris.  Didier.  1952.  xvii-|-491  pages,  ill. 
1,700  fr. 

Those  who  know  the  Abry,  Audic  and  Crou- 
zet  Histoire  illustree  de  la  litter ature  fran- 
(aise  will  recognize  the  present  work  imme¬ 
diately,  for  the  two  have  an  identical  plan. 
The  literature  is  divided  according  to  com¬ 
monly  accepted  periods,  with  individual  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  important  genres,  and  each  era 
is  introduced  by  a  discussion  of  its  social,  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  characteristics,  the  whole 
being  organized  in  very  convenient  outline 
form.  The  Larrieu-Thomas  volume  is  inferior 
to  the  Abry-Audic-Crouzet  in  several  rcr.pects. 
It  is  approximately  one-half  the  size  of  the 
1949  edition  of  the  latter,  which  means  sketchy 
coverage,  especially  as  one  approaches  the 
twentieth  century.  It  contains  some  noticeable 
typographical  errors,  and  the  practice  of  trans¬ 
lating  quotations  into  French  is  of  doubtful 
value  in  the  study  of  Spanish  literature.  Yet 
the  work  is  certainly  not  without  merit.  It 
would  be  most  useful  as  an  introduction  to 
the  literature  of  Spain  or  as  a  handy  reference 
for  basic  names  and  dates.  The  excellent  pic¬ 
tures,  lexique  of  critical  terms,  indices  and 
chronological  charts  arc  especially  valuable  for 
quick  checking.  Betty  Lou  Dubois 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 
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*  Friedrich  Beissner.  Der  Erzdhler  Franz 
Kaf\a.  Stuttgart.  Kohlhammcr.  1952.  51 
pages.  2.80  dm. 

This  study  undertakes  to  extricate  Kafka  from 
modish  debate,  and  to  measure  him  according 
to  strict  esthetic  criteria,  to  salvage  him  from 
“existential  absurdities,”  and  from  pedestrian 
exegesis  as  well  as  from  the  allegorical  mysti¬ 
fications  in  which  he  has  been  enveloped. 
Mainly  it  is  the  philologist  facing  the  com¬ 
mentators  from  the  camp  of  religious  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Fully  half  of  the  discussion  is  devoted  to  the 
elaboration  of  an  overly  didactic  expository 
schema.  Proceeding  from  principles  of  tra¬ 
ditional  theory  of  the  novel,  the  author  stresses 
two  specific  points:  a)  the  narrator  should 
never  let  foreknowledge  color  the  narration; 
b)  dialogue  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
narrative. 

On  the  basis  of  these  rather  formalistic 
standards,  Kafka  himself  passes  scrutiny.  His 
present-day  epigoni,  however,  are  summarily 
and  anonymously  dismissed,  while  other  un¬ 
wary  transgressors  against  Beissner’s  impera¬ 
tive  (e.g.,  Goethe,  Flaubert,  Dostoevsky)  are 
revealed  in  quotations  pointing  up  their  in¬ 
fractions.  While  Kafka  in  transcending  reality 
recreates  a  world  of  intrinsic  unity,  the  sty¬ 
listic  methods  of  his  followers  or  of  other  “twi- 
lighters”  reflect  the  “Standortslosigkeit  der 
heutigen  Welt  mit  einem  Durcheinander  der 
Darstellungsmittel”:  Joyce,  Dos  Passos,  Ce¬ 
line.  Lack  of  respect  for  their  characters’  au¬ 
tonomy  is  demonstrated  when  authors  assume 
the  role  of  omniscient  intruder  and  “uncon¬ 
cernedly  snap  their  characters’  skulls  open 
and  shut.” 

Since  the  author  concentrates  the  full  force 
of  his  attack  on  a  very  narrow  area,  he  seems 
to  succeed  in  breaking  through.  But  instead  of 
fulfilling  the  implications  of  the  title,  the 
study,  in  fine,  is  a  minute  contribution  to 
one  problem  of  the  theory  of  the  literary  genre. 

William  Anders 
Lafayette  College 

*  Gottfried  Benn.  Friihe  Lyri/^  und  Dra- 
men.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1952.  160  pages. 
10.50  dm. 

Since  Arno  Holz,  hardly  anyone  has  experi¬ 


mented  as  relendessly  with  the  German  poem 
as  Gottfried  Benn.  Like  his  predecessor,  the 
younger  Benn  was  at  heart  a  sentimentalist 
who  hid  his  rather  transparent  feelings  be¬ 
hind  crudities.  He  carried  to  the  extreme  the 
attitudes  of  Frank  Wedekind  and  Bert  Brecht. 
But  whereas  the  former  attacked  the  morality 
of  the  German  middle  class,  and  the  latter 
repudiated  forcefully  his  Catholic  origins,  it 
was  nothing  but  an  ingrained  shame  of  life 
which  Benn  tried  to  overcome  in  his  early 
verse.  It  was  a  permanent  hangover,  Ger¬ 
man  Romanticism  turned  sour. 

Around  1922,  Benn  developed  a  predomi- 
nandy  dactylic  stanza  of  eight  breathlessly 
short  lines,  arbitrarily  decomposed  by  enjamb- 
ments,  and  perverted  by  foreign  words. 
These  wild  and  seducing  rhythms  have  tempt¬ 
ed  the  ear  of  many  a  better  poet,  e.g.,  Elisabeth 
Langgasser.  Yet  in  Benn  these  rhythms  are 
void,  in  spite  of  their  desperate  beauty.  Ni¬ 
hilism  rolls  along  melodiously.  These  poems 
seem  to  open  to  apocalyptic  visions,  but  on 
closer  examination  their  imagery  is  tinsel  from 
other  people’s  Christmas  trees.  Perhaps  this 
volume,  as  Benn  claims,  anticipated  Existen¬ 
tialism.  But  then  it  is  an  Existentialism  with 
a  bad  conscience,  an  Existentialism  that,  time 
and  again,  escapes  from  the  realm  of  fear 
and  trembling  to  the  neo-classic  Bildungswelt 
of  the  late  German  bourgeoisie. 

Heinz  Politzer 
Oberlin  College 

^  Paul  Charles  Berger.  Bilanz  des  Surrealis- 
mus.  Coburg.  Veste.  1951. 138  pages.  4  dm. 
If  this  slender  volume  deserves  any  attention 
it  will  be  rather  on  account  of  its  typographical 
appearance  than  for  its  contents.  The  latter 
are  mainly  a  popularized,  propagandistic  re¬ 
statement  of  Andr^  Breton’s  various  critical 
manifestos.  Breton  himself  has  contributed 
to  this  litde  book  a  letter  to  his  friend  Paul 
Berger  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  German 
romantic  ancestry  of  Surrealism.  The  out¬ 
standing  typographical  feature  is  that  the  text 
is  printed  in  a  dark  blue  ink,  superimposed 
on  full-page  woodcuts  (or  possibly  leadcuts), 
in  a  light  greenish  gray,  for  which  the  blocks 
were  prepared  by  Gerhard  Seidel  after  motifs 
from  Hieronymus  Bosch,  Hans  Bellmer,  Sal- 
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vador  Dali,  Rcnc  Magritte,  Dorothcc  Tan¬ 
ning,  Fritz  Mahnke.  Strangely  enough,  the 
effect  is  less  unpleasant  and  illegible  than  one 
might  think. 

Harry  Bcrgholz 
University  of  Michigan 

^  Theodor  Fontanc.  Romane  und  Gedichte. 

Munchen.  Droemer.  1952.  1,136  pages. 
One  of  the  most  praiseworthy  features  in  post¬ 
war  German  publishing  with  its  gratifying 
and  almost  amazing  comeback  is  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  excellent  anthologies  and  one-  to 
three-volume  Gesammelte  Wert{e  or  Gesamt- 
werl{e  editions  of  the  classics  and  better  known 
nineteenth-century  writers.  The  present  selec¬ 
tion,  published  in  the  Knaur  Klassi^er  series, 
may  well  be  considered  as  the  essential  Fon- 
tane.  Tastefully  printed  on  Bible  paper,  this 
valuable  volume  offers  indeed  the  best  and 
most  significant  of  the  work  of  one  whose 
rightful  place  is  among  Germany’s  outstand¬ 
ing  authors  and  truest  humanists.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  competent  though  comparatively 
brief  sample  of  his  poems  we  find,  together 
with  such  established  masterpieces  of  prose 
writing  as  Effi  Briest  and  Der  Stechlin,  selec¬ 
tions  like  Grete  Minde,  UAdtdtera,  Stine,  Ir- 
rungen  Wirrungen,  Unterm  Birnbaum  and 
Frau  fenny  Treibel.  Rudolf  Pechel  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  competent  and  moving  but  perhaps  too 
brief  Nachwort.  A  treasure  in  any  collection 
of  cherished  books. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Lily  Hohenstein.  Adalbert  Stifter,  Lebens- 
geschichte  eines  Vberwinders.  Bonn.  Athe- 
naum.  1952.  320  pages.  14.80  dm. 

Stifter  stands  beside  Grillparzer,  Hofmanns¬ 
thal,  and  Rilke  as  the  representative  of  the 
unique  Austrian  humanistic  tradition  in  the 
fight  against  the  fake  values  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Lily  Hohenstein’s  book,  as  the  last  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  “Stifter  renaissance”  of  our  genera¬ 
tion,  presents  an  excellent  introduction  to 
his  personality  as  reflected  in  his  work  and 
life,  both  of  tragic  greatness.  Their  great  domi¬ 
nant  theme  is  resignation;  they  are  determined 
by  the  Goethean,  Catholic,  and  Humanist  tra¬ 
dition.  Stifter’s  works  arc  analyzed  as  the  key 
to  his  character  and  to  his  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  spiritual  and  moral  crisis  of  his  age. 
This  applies  especially  to  his  four  master¬ 
pieces:  Abdias.  Brigitta,  Nachsommer,  and 
Witi1{o.  The  biography  of  the  poet  is  en¬ 
livened  by  numerous  quotations  from  his  let¬ 
ters.  Like  his  great  contemporaries,  Grillpar¬ 
zer  and  Burckhardt,  he  presents  himself  as 


“ein  Mann  des  Masses  und  der  Frciheit”  who 
is  convinced  that  “all  great  things  come  about 
as  quiedy  and  simply  as  the  stream  that  rustles, 
the  air  that  breathes,  and  the  grain  that 
grows.”  Felix  M.  Wassermann 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

*  N.  Pospelow,  P.  Schabliowski,  A.  Sert- 
schaninow.  Geschichte  der  russischen  Li~ 
teratur.  /.  Martin  Remane,  Giinthcr  Stein, 
cds.  Anna  Magasanik,  tr.  Berlin.  Kultur 
und  Fortschritt.  1952.  404  pages. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  first  of  a  three- 
volume  series  of  the  latest  officially  approved 
textbook  of  Russian  literature  for  the  upper 
grades  of  Soviet  high  schools.  It  is  based  on 
the  tenth  Soviet  edition  (1950),  which  was 
carefully  pruned  of  all  the  passages  that  might 
be  interpreted  as  exhibiting  dangerous  pro- 
Western  tendencies.  The  tenor  of  the  work 
as  a  whole  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  its  second  volume,  where  nine  in¬ 
dividual  authors  and  two  leading  critics  have 
separate  chapters  allotted  to  them,  a  two-page 
account  of  Dostoevsky  is  sandwiched  in  be¬ 
tween  Gleb  Uspensky  and  Leskov,  in  the 
section  discussing  the  novelists  of  the  1870’s, 
while  volume  three,  supposed  to  start  with 
1900,  is  entitled  “The  ^vict  Era,”  and  dis¬ 
regards  altogether  the  period  from  1900  to 
1917,  except  for  Gorky.  Unlike  the  original, 
the  German  edition  is  provided  with  Namen- 
register  and  Sachregister,  and  some  chrono¬ 
logical  tables. 

Gleb  Struve 
University  of  California 

^  Marietta  Schaginjan.  Goethe.  Berlin.  Kul¬ 
tur  und  Fortschritt.  1952.  235  pages.  5.85 
dm. 

The  Russians  have  always  admired  Goethe. 
Much  that  is  not  known  well  in  the  Western 
world  can  be  gleaned  from  this  book  about 
Goethe  in  Russia.  The  book  itself  is  derivative 
and  full  of  factual  errors,  but  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  Soviet  doctrine  is  quite  in¬ 
teresting.  It  is  defensive  and  nationalistic: 
Nisami’s  origin  in  Azerbaijan  or  a  possible 
influence  of  Pushkin  on  Goethe  are  not  over¬ 
looked.  It  is  propagandists  and  wishes  to 
teach  the  bourgeois  Westerners  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  Germans  a  lesson  in  Russian  sociology: 
Fairley  is  taken  as  a  typical  bourgeois.  It  is 
naive  and  antiquated  as  though  these  old 
Bolshevik  intellectuals  were  attempting  a 
“Restauration”  of  the  spirit  antedating  1848. 
One  discerns  a  historical  oudook  of  early 
nineteenth<entury  liberalism  and  is  reminded 
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of  the  early  articles  in  the  Social  Democratic 
magazines.  There  is  the  same  ethical  fervor 
and  a  trust  in  the  authority  of  Lessing,  Heine, 
Marx,  and  Engels,  to  which  are  added  the  Rus¬ 
sians  of  Schaginjan’s  generation,  Lenin,  Stal¬ 
in,  etc.  The  book  is  well  meant  and,  though 
not  interesting  as  a  study  of  Goethe,  quite  re¬ 
vealing  as  to  the  defensive  psychology  of  the 
Soviet  aggressiveness. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Wolfgang  Schneditz.  Rilkes  letzte  Land- 
schaft.  S^zburg.  Pallas.  1951.  176  pages, 
iU. 

In  this  volume  an  expert  on  Rilke  and  Trakl 
collects  ten  essays,  seven  of  which  deal  with 
Rilke’s  relations  to  the  fine  arts,  while  three 
are  concerned  with  the  Ur-Cornett,  with  the 
poet  and  occultism,  and  the  last  with  the 
"letzte  Landschajt,"  a  description  of  the  Valais 
and  the  Turm  at  Muzot. 

Schneditz  handles  his  subject  everywhere 
with  love  and  the  knowledge  of  the  expert, 
himself  faithful  to  the  Rilke-word  Riihmen, 
das  ist's!  However,  with  all  respect  for  the 
immortal  poet  and  the  industrious  researcher, 
a  warning  should  be  given  lest  the  infinitely 
sensitive  mystique  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
in  all  German  literature,  every  word  he  ever 
uttered  being  the  last  and  most  perfect  revela¬ 
tion  on  any  subject  he  might  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in.  Nor  can  the  richest  and  most  flex¬ 
ible  language*  c<pen  the  gates  to  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  world.  Robert  Rie 

Clar\  College 

*  Vsevolod  Setschkareff.  Die  Dichtungen 
GundulUs  und  ihr  poetischer  Stil.  Bonn. 
Athenaum.  1952.  167  pages.  10  dm. 

This  study  will  be  of  great  value  for  all  those 
interested  in  Slavic  history  and  literature.  The 
author  is  an  expert  in  this  field;  he  is,  more¬ 
over,  very  helpful  in  providing  historical  as 
well  as  literary  insight  into  the  poetry  of  Gun- 
dulic.  The  author  points  out  the  influence  of 
Torquato  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered  on 
Gundulic  and  calls  attention  to  the  religious, 
artistic  and  political  elements  in  his  poetry*. 
This  thorough  analysis  of  Gundulic’s  mode 
of  poetic  expression  will  assist  any  student  of 
the  topic.  The  work,  however,  will  be  of  use 
chiefly  to  the  literary  scholar  who  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  German,  Croatian,  Italian  and 
Latin,  as  quotations  in  these  languages  fill 
nearly  half  of  the  book. 

C.  Sass 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*  Emil  Staiger.  Goethe.  I:  1749-1786.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Atlantis.  1952.  567  pages.  25  Sw.  fr. 
The  Zurich  University  professor,  who  has 
made  a  name  for  himself  and  his  school  as 
a  sensitive  student  of  poetics  and  style,  offers 
now  a  volume  in  which  Goethe’s  earlier  works 
are  analyzed  as  works  of  art.  This  type  of 
Werl^anaiyse,  different  from  biographical  and 
historical  studies,  signifies  a  reaction  to  Goethe 
research  and  constitutes  a  change  in  scholar¬ 
ship  which  is  indicative  of  a  new  need.  Such 
analyses,  which  were  formerly  the  task  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teaching,  would  not  have 
seemed  scholarly  enough  a  short  time  ago; 
but  the  constant  clamor  for  interpretation  of 
the  “works”  rather  than  the  man  proves  that 
the  present  generation  expect  from  their  uni¬ 
versity  professors  that  which  they  formerly 
knew  how  to  discover  for  themselves. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  the 
substance  of  Staiger’s  book  is  new;  only  his 
exclusive  focus  is  new  and  it,  incidentally,  ap¬ 
plies  to  his  use  of  predecessors.  The  book, 
whether  it  is  entirely  original  and  independ¬ 
ent  of  former  interpreters,  who  said  the  same, 
or  not,  is  a  work  that  reflects  one  careful, 
sensitive,  artistic,  but  not  particularly  deep, 
and  yet  thoroughly  charming  personality. 
Those  who  need  such  a  guide  can  entrust 
themselves  without  hesitation  to  Professor 
Staiger.  No  doubt,  further  volumes  will  fol¬ 
low  and  will  in  some  manner  have  to  discuss 
the  fundamental  problem  of  Goethe’s  work, 
Goethe  the  man,  and  Goethe  the  sage,  who 
thought  that  he  could  be  understood  only  if 
one  interpreted  his  works  as  they  originated 
in  his  personality. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Klara  Steger.  Der  politische  Character 
der  italienischen  Romantik^  und  die  Litera- 
tur  des  Risorgimento.  Bonn.  Rohrscheid. 
1952.  208  pages.  12.80  dm. 

Presented  as  a  linear  tracing  of  the  stated 
theme  throughout  the  standard  catalog  of  lit¬ 
erary  works  of  the  period  chosen,  this  study 
— characteristically — affords  adequate  access 
to  its  store  of  reference  information  through  a 
table  of  contents  not  supplemented  by  an  in¬ 
dex.  There  are  introductory  chapters  with 
conventional  characterizations  of  Romanti¬ 
cism  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  The  pihee 
de  resistance  (sandwiched  between  two  brief 
chapters  on  precursors  and  late-comers)  con¬ 
sists  of  a  section  on  Leopardi  and  Manzoni 
and  another  on  the  Carlmnari  and  later  di- 
dacticists.  The  compilation  is  pleasantly  un- 
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pretentious  and  quite  intelligent.  Its  short¬ 
comings  are  those  of  its  type. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

W  Franz  Stuckert.  Theodor  Storm.  Der 
Dichter  in  seinem  Wer1(^.  Tubingen.  Nie- 
meyer.  1952.  156  pages.  7.40  dm. 

When  one  reads  one  of  Theodor  Storm’s  in¬ 
imitably  finished  lyrics  one  can  truthfully 
declare:  “There  is  nothing  more  to  say.”  Those 
words  say  it  all.  One  reads  his  short  stories 
with  much  the  same  amazement  at  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  words  and  the  saturation  of  psychic 
effect.  The  mystic  simplicity  of  Storm’s  art  is 
the  final  distillate  of  numerous  and  compli¬ 
cated  psychic  ingredients  and  processes,  of 
which  even  the  poet  himself  is  not  necessarily 
and  at  all  times  fully  aware.  And  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  author  of  this  analytical  b^k 
takes  fully  into  account  with  rare  competence 
and  thoroughness. 

Edward  F.  Hauch 
Florida  State  University 

^  August  Friedrich  Velmede,  ed.  Unver- 
gdngliches  Abendland.  Giitersloh.  Bertels¬ 
mann.  1952.  320  pages,  ill.  5.85  dm. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  through  this  Hausbuch 
europdischer  Dichtung.  The  limitation  of 
space  naturally  turns  it  into  a  selection  of  lyri¬ 
cal  poetry  and  short  stories.  A  great  number 
of  German  and  foreign  authors  have  been 
included.  There  are  the  great  names  of  the 
past,  from  Sophocles  to  Goethe,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mantics  and  other  nineteenth-century  writers 
also  have  their  share.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  anthology  belongs,  fortunately,  to  the  poets 
and  authors  of  our  own  century,  including 
those  who  have  not  been  read  as  much  as  they 
deserve.  In  spite  of  the  title,  there  is  a  much 
greater  emphasis  on  German  authors  than  on 
those  of  other  European  countries;  but  this 
may  make  the  little  book  more  useful  for 
side-readings  in  German  classes.  Like  a  kind 
of  breviary,  the  book  is  divided  in  twelve 
chapters,  one  for  each  month.  It  has  numerous 
illustrations. 

Felix  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  Ernst  Wiechert.  Es  geht  ein  Pfliiger  iibers 
Land.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1951.  212  pages. 
8.50  dm. 

A  contemplative  collection  of  essays,  letters, 
verse,  criticism,  short  stories,  and  feuilletons 
selected  from  the  poet’s  miscellaneous  works 
by  his  widow.  The  pieces  presented  here  cover 


a  creative  period  of  approximately  thirty  years 
and  are,  without  regard  to  chronology,  struc¬ 
turally  grouped  around  Wiechert’s  often  pos¬ 
tulated  concepts  of  Bibel,  Heimat,  Gott,  Tod, 
Zauber,  Stern,  Glaube,  Segen,  and  Sendung. 
Although  the  single  most  valuable  item  in  this 
collection  is  probably  the  reprint  of  the  (by 
now  classic)  letter  to  a  young  poet,  written 
in  1932,  there  are  other  unexpected  gems 
such  as  Vber  den  gegenwdrtigen  Stand  der 
Folter,  through  which  the  poet  becomes  our 
silent  companion  with  thoughts  peculiarly 
apropos  to  current  world  events. 

Gunther  M.  Bonnin 
Kalamazoo  College 

*  Henry  Benrath.  Die  Geschen\e  der  Uebe. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1952. 
360  pages.  14.80  dm. 

This  is  the  last  novel,  posthumously  pub¬ 
lished,  of  Henry  Benrath  (Albert  H.  Rausch). 
It  contains  the  hnal  formulation  of  his  stoic 
attitude  toward  life  and  of  his  faith  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  classically  moderated  per¬ 
sonality.  The  chief  figures,  Alexander  and 
Teresa,  are  the  descendants  of  some  of  the 
finest  and  oldest  aristocratic  families  which 
Europe  and  Mexico  could  muster  before 
World  War  One.  Their  story  is  embedded 
in  a  delicate  pattern  of  friendships,  woven 
about  the  detached,  mentor-like  person  of  the 
author,  who  leaves  no  doubt  about  his  impor¬ 
tance  as  poet  (in  French  and  German),  as 
pedagogue  and  as  worshipper  of  beauty.  All 
takes  place  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  sur¬ 
rounding  the  cultured  rich;  protagonists  of  a 
“gcsteigcrtes  Leben,”  they  despise  the  inter¬ 
national  set  in  which  they  move  and  know 
that  Europe  “d’ici  a  peu  d’annees  .  .  .  n’aura 
plus  de  visage,”  while  they,  as  a  universal 
“Hyper-archy,”  represent  eternal  values.  The 
war  takes  its  toll  among  them,  but,  with  their 
number  augmented  by  a  Siamese  princess,  they 
reshuffle  their  various  liaisons  heroically. 

We  are  left  to  contemplate  many  bans  mots 
and  fine  psychological  insights,  and  to  wish 
that  there  were  no  intermediate  stratum  be¬ 
tween  first-rate  literature  and  honest-to-good- 
ness  trash.  It  must  be  admitted  that  much  of 
the  esoteric  unreality  of  Benrath’s  milieu  and 
manner  of  expression  once  formed  part  of 
Europe’s  reality.  Ulrich  K.  Goldsmith 

University  of  Massachusetts 

*  Max  Brod.  Beinahe  ein  V orzugsschuler 
Oder  Pibce  touchSe.  Zurich.  Manesse.  1952. 
165  pages.  10.40  dm. 

Anyone  who  ever  went  to  a  European  Gym- 
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nasium,  or  is  interested  in  knowing  how  dif¬ 
ferent  the  Central'European  schodi  system  and 
its  teachers  are  from  those  in  America,  should 
read  this  book.  Max  Brod,  who  now  lives  in 
Israel,  tells  of  his  youth  in  old  Prague — in  a 
city  where  Jews,  (^mans,  and  Czechs  with 
their  different  habits,  abilities,  and  discrimina¬ 
tions,  had  lived  together  for  centuries.  The 
central  figure  of  this  autobiography  is  not 
Brod,  but  Victor  Mathias  Freud,  a  modest, 
honest  guy  who  was  always  ahead  of  his 
friends — a  great  democrat,  a  hard  Zionist 
worker,  later  on  a  much  loved  school  teacher. 
When  the  Nazis  took  over  Czechoslovakia, 
Freud  could  not  get  to  Palestine  because  he 
was  refused  an  immigration  visa.  Thus,  Freud 
had  to  go  to  the  gas  chamber  of  Auschwitz, 
but  while  awaiting  death,  he  taught  Latin 
every  day  to  those  other  innocent  Hider  vic¬ 
tims  who  wanted  to  learn  until  their  very  end. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rudolf  Brunngraber.  Heroin.  Hamburg. 

Rowohlt.  1952.  285  pages.  9.80  dm. 
.\nother  exciting  documentary  novel  by  the 
Viennese  author  (see  B.  A.  26:4,  pp.  340- 
344)  whose  first  book,  Karl  und  das  20.  Jahr- 
hundert,  attracted  so  much  attention.  This 
Roman  der  Rauschgijte  is  made  exciting 
more  by  the  arrangement  of  statistics,  manipu¬ 
lated  with  a  passion  very  much  in  keeping 
with  the  subject,  than  by  its  depiction  of  man’s 
primeval  urge  to  forget  his  misery  in  intoxi¬ 
cation.  The  story  often  reminds  one  of  a 
documentary  film  warning  against  drug  addic¬ 
tion  and  its  consequences;  the  recent  disclo¬ 
sures  of  increasing  drug  addiction  among 
young  people  give  the  book  a  particular  time¬ 
liness  which  should  inspire  one  of  our  pub¬ 
lishers  to  make  it  available  in  English  transla¬ 
tion. 

Anyone  unfamiliar  with  Brunngraber’s 
work  will  be  amazed  at  the  peculiar  structure 
of  his  stories.  Though  he  neither  abandons 
the  traditional  methods  of  realism  nor  gives 
way  to  modern  experimentation,  his  books 
can  hardly  be  called  “stories”  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  word.  Through  skilful  Montage,  Brunn¬ 
graber’s  novel  istic  techniques,  statistics,  sci¬ 
entific  and  politico-economic  insight  arc  here 
fused  together  with  an  cxpressionistic  elan 
into  a  literary  alloy  which  is  unique  in  con¬ 
temporary  German  writing;  however,  the  con¬ 
versation^  tempo  and  intentional  haste  fre¬ 
quently  result  in  cramped  syntax  and  sole¬ 
cisms.  Ernst  Waldinger 

SJ(idmore  College 


*  Franz  Theodor  Csokor.  Europdische  Tri- 
logic.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1952.  245  pages. 

The  noted  poet  and  playright,  president  of 
the  Austrian  P.  E.  N.  Club,  outlines  in  three 
dramatic  sketches  the  fateful  crises  which  have 
befallen  Europe  since  1918.  The  first  play, 
3.  November  1918,  centers  around  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  mon¬ 
archy,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  convincing 
one  of  the  three,  containing  a  forceful  jux¬ 
taposition  of  old  and  new  thoughts,  brilliant¬ 
ly  dramatized  in  breath-taking  episodes.  Be- 
setztes  Gebiet,  set  in  a  fictitious  city  near  the 
Ruhr,  opens  with  the  day  of  Rathenau’s  as¬ 
sassination  and  climaxes  in  the  triumph  of  the 
“armed  insurgents,”  those  forerunners  of  the 
Nazis,  against  whom  the  mayor’s  tactics  of 
choosing  the  middle  road  end  in  death  and 
disaster.  The  third  play,  Der  verlorene  Sohn, 
whose  action  takes  place  on  a  small  Adriatic 
island  during  the  Partisans’  batdes  in  1943, 
has  the  form  of  a  heroic  Greek  epic.  Csokor, 
neither  accuser  nor  defender  of  historic  ideas, 
has  enough  vision  and  wisdom  to  remain  a 
faithful  observer  and  to  put  our  conscience’s 
decision  above  the  mighty  forces  of  evil  that 
so  vehemendy  changed  the  European  scene. 
More  than  educational  Lesedramen,  these 
plays  should  prove  their  powerful  efficacy  in 
even  greater  degree  from  the  stage. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

*  Friedrich  Diirrenmatt.  Der  Richter  und 
sein  Henl^er.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger.  1952. 
144  pages.  8.90  Sw.  fr. 

This  fascinating  novel  deals  with  corruption 
and  crime  within  the  very  ranks  of  the  police 
force.  An  ambitious  young  Swiss  police  offi¬ 
cer  assassinates  his  superior;  then,  blaming 
another  for  the  murder,  he  shoots  this  man 
also.  The  real  murderer,  however,  does  not 
benefit  from  his  wicked  deeds,  for  he  had 
been  closely  shadowed  by  an  old  colleague. 
He  finally  commits  suicide.  The  story’s  back¬ 
ground  is  postwar  Switzerland,  the  problem 
espionage.  This  novel  would  appeal  to  both 
the  politically  minded  reader  and  the  lover  of 
detective  stories. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

Nikos  Kazantzakis.  Alexis  Sorbas.  Aben- 
teuer  auf  Kreta.  Alexander  Steinmetz,  tr. 
Braunschweig.  Kleine.  1952.  404  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

The  contemporary  Greek  philosopher  and 
dramatist  Kazantzakis  (who  also  translated 
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Homer,  Dante,  Goethe,  and  Nietzsche  into 
his  native  tongue)  oilers  here  a  novel — ^his 
sixth — which  follows  firmly  the  European 
pattern.  The  subtide  reveals  only  pardy  that 
the  story  deals  with  a  man’s  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  and  is  not  a  wild-West  saga  in  Greek 
disguise. 

Alexis  Sorbas  is  the  personal  record  of  a 
writer  and  philosopher  like  Kazantzakis  him¬ 
self — a  record  of  a  man  “ik  la  recherche  d’une 
eglise.”  Eager  to  start  a  new  life,  Kazantzakis 
leases  and  attempts  to  manage  a  coal  mine 
in  his  native  Crete.  On  his  way  to  Crete  he 
meets  Alexis  Sorbas,  an  old  vagrant,  a  queer 
bird  who  is  also  a  philosopher.  Sorbas  helps 
the  author  organize  the  work  at  the  mine;  he 
also  helps  his  boss  to  develop  a  new  and  saner 
oudook  on  life — an  oudook  which  combines 
the  philosophy  of  Greek  antiquity  with  mod¬ 
ern  thinking.  This  is  presented  in  a  narrative 
full  of  inner  action,  but  the  novel  is  often 
lacking  in  tangible  events.  An  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  modern  Greek  literature. 

Fredericl(  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 


*  Max  Krell.  Die  Dame  im  Strohhut.  Baden- 
Baden.  Keppler.  1952.  79  pages.  3.80  dm. 
The  focus  of  this  story  is  an  immense  hat, 
one  of  the  cartwheel-size  creations  fashion  has 
just  revived — a  picture  hat  under  whose  brim 
a  woman’s  face  can  hide  and  play  tricks.  In 
the  Parisian  metro  a  young  lady  wearing  a 
low-necked,  lemon<olored  dress  smiles  at  her 
neighbor  from  under  the  shadows  of  her  Flo- 
rentiner  Hut;  he  returns  the  smile,  and  their 
glances  interlock  for  two  breathless  seconds. 
Putting  her  hand  lighdy  on  his  arm,  she  bids 
him  accompany  her  to  the  Bois.  They  dine  at 
Robert's  and  share  two  intense,  love-filled  days 
at  the  young  man’s  apartment,  where  the  love¬ 
ly  stranger  makes  herself  at  home,  cooking 
and  ironing  and  casting  tender,  slighdy  mock¬ 
ing  glances  at  her  host.  Then  she  disappears, 
leaving  the  picture  hat  and  the  sophisticated 
gown — and  if  he  did  not  see  them  lying  be¬ 
fore  him  on  the  couch,  he  might  well  think 
he  had  dreamed  it  all.  Who  is  she?  Where  did 
she  come  from?  Where  did  she  vanish?  The 
reader  will  take  pleasure  in  finding  this  out. 
A  humorous,  yet  slighdy  melancholy  talc, 
charming  in  its  wistful  grace,  well  enough 
written  to  compete  with  a  bestseller  of  yester¬ 
year,  Tucholsky’s  Rheinsberg,  of  delightful 
memory. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 


^  Alexander  Lcrnet-Holenia.  Die  Inseln 
unter  dem  Winde.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S. 
Fischer.  1952.  272  pages.  11.80  dm. 

One  could  be  tempted  to  classify  this  novel 
as  romantic  “thriller”  or  to  compare  it  with 
Sacha  Guitry’s  lighthearted  oeuvre;  but  the 
author  surely  intended  to  give  us  more  than 
the  rather  amusing  story  of  the  two  Messrs. 
Spangenberg,  whose  red  identity  is  not  re¬ 
vealed  until  the  very  end  and  after  a  perplex¬ 
ing  and  highly  entertaining  story  told  by  one 
of  them  in  such  fascinating  manner  that  hard¬ 
ly  anyone  could  have  anticipated  the  denoue¬ 
ment. 

Lernet-Holenia  is  a  master  of  sophisticated 
dialogue,  a  writer  with  a  keen  sense  for  un¬ 
usual  happenings,  one  who  builds  up  climax 
after  climax  by  adding  the  most  improbable 
situations,  though  still  not  overtaxing  the  read¬ 
er’s  doubts  as  to  their  eventual  impossibility. 
The  dramatic  progress  of  the  story,  full  of 
suspense,  is  not  halted  but  rather  enlightened 
by  a  wide  variety  of  thoughtful  discussions  en¬ 
compassing  philosophy,  religion,  the  machine 
age,  life  and  death,  friendship,  love  and  dozens 
of  other  subjects,  and  by  brilliant  and  color¬ 
ful  glimpses  into  our  mode  of  life,  yesterday 
and  today,  in  Europe  as  well  as  on  those  Cen- 
tral-Amcrican  islands  which  become  the  scene 
of  deeply  moving  experiences  for  the  story’s 
two  heroes. 

The  question  “Who  is  who?”  may  remain 
uppermost  in  the  reader’s  mind;  unwittingly, 
however,  he  finds  far  more  than  a  fantastic 
tale.  In  it  the  author  has  embedded  no  small 
amount  of  wisdom,  making  the  book  a  re¬ 
markable  tour  de  force.  Robert  Breuer 

HeivYork.N.Y. 

^  Alfred  Marnau.  Das  Verlangen  nach  der 
Holle.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1952. 
281  pages. 

In  this  novel  about  guerrilla  fighting  in  the 
Trieste  region  Marnau  does  not  hesitate  to 
simplify  and  distort  the  personalities  of  his 
heroes  to  heighten  their  symbolic  significance. 
Where  he  succeeds  he  attains  an  impressive 
intensity;  where  he  fails  the  figures,  caught 
between  two  planes  of  reality,  become  phan¬ 
toms  or  even  cliches.  His  style  shares  in  this 
trend.  At  its  peak  Marnau’s  language  has 
power  and  beauty;  whenever  he  slackens,  the 
mannerisms  of  his  literary  models  come  to  the 
surface  as  irritating  foreign  bodies.  In  its  phi¬ 
losophy  and  artistic  form  the  book  is  inter¬ 
esting  for  its  achievement,  its  failure  and  its 
promise.  Emma  E.  Kann 

New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 
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*  Walter  Meckauer.  Die  Sterne  fallen  herab. 
Munchen.  Langen/Muller.  1952.  470 
pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  prize  winning  novel  intends  to  restore 
our  faith  in  the  fact  that  life  still  can  be 
and  is  meaningful  in  spite  of  all  the  man-made 
tragedies  of  our  times.  It  is  a  loving  tribute 
to  the  humble  and  pure  in  heart,  the  incon¬ 
spicuous  people  desiring  nothing  beyond  a 
peaceful  and  harmonious  existence. 

The  author  directs  our  eyes  to  distant  China 
to  behold,  against  a  wide  panorama  of  scenery 
and  a  varied  pattern  of  peaceful  and  war-born 
happenings,  the  inwar^y  secure  though  ex¬ 
ternally  sometimes  sorely  trying  course  of  San- 
Li's  life.  Humble  in  origin,  a  dreamer  inspired 
since  his  youth  by  the  power  of  Tao,  a  skilful 
scribe  and  diligent  student  of  philosophy  who 
attained  a  modicum  of  literary  success  en¬ 
abling  him  to  pursue  his  literary-philosophical 
interests,  Li  suddenly  finds  himself  and  his 
dearly  loved  wife  and  little  daughter  hurled 
into  grim,  war-caused  realities.  What  follows 
is  one  of  those  countless  Odysseys  so  familiar 
in  our  times,  though  in  this  case  with  a  happy 
ending  inasmuch  as  the  family  is  reunited. 
From  all  the  horror  and  the  occasional  doubts 
in  a  higher  wisdom  and  order  Li  emerges  not 
embittered,  but  more  humble  and  wise,  more 
affirmative  toward  life  than  ever. 

It  is  the  eternally  valid  theme  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  good  over  evil — presented  by  the  au¬ 
thor  not  as  a  sermon  but  as  a  gende  melody — 
which  lends  this  broad  narrative  unity  and  di¬ 
rection.  No  undue  profundity  interferes  with 
the  progress  and  liveliness  of  the  story.  As  to 
what  it  conveys,  sceptics  and  activists  will 
most  likely  be  unconvinced.  Confirmed  real¬ 
ists  will  object  to  the  blending  of  dream  and 
reality;  and  probably  to  few  readers  will 
Asiatic  spirituality  have  the  appeal  that  it  has 
for  the  author.  But  the  basic  human  concerns 
treated  in  the  novel  are,  of  course,  universal 
in  significance.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
about  the  literary  value  of  this  ably  and  beau¬ 
tifully  presented  story.  John  R.  Frey 

University  of  Illinois 

*  Burkhard  Nadolny.  Konzert  fiir  Fleder- 
mouse.  Darmstadt.  Holle.  1952. 327  pages. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  Bildungsroman,  tike  au¬ 
thor  develops  two  themes:  man’s  lust  for  pow¬ 
er  and  man’s  search  for  the  meaning  of  life. 
The  young  hero  is  torn  between  rationalism 
and  mysticism,  between  logic  and  faith.  When 
he  must  choose  his  life’s  work,  he  is  both  at¬ 
tracted  and  repelled  by  his  father’s  view  of  a 
stagnant  society  which  he  must  dominate 


through  the  power  and  influence  of  money  in 
order  to  change  it  for  the  better.  Carrying 
out  these  principles,  his  father,  a  gifted  but 
unscrupulous  broker,  rises  from  small-time 
fraud,  appropriating  the  investments  of  a  few, 
to  powerful  dictator,  appropriating  the  lives 
of  the  masses  for  his  own  end. 

Lore  Metzger 
Columbia  University 

*  Alfred  Neumann.  Das  Kind  von  Paris. 
Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch  (Zurich. 
Fretz  &  Wasmuth).  1952. 423  pages.  14.80 
dm. 

Written  with  the  finesse  of  the  truly  seasoned 
craftsman,  this  novel  records  the  lively  inter¬ 
play  of  leading  figures  and  events  during  the 
establishment  and  failure  of  the  short-lived 
Commune  of  Paris.  Of  the  concurrent  Franco- 
Prussian  War  one  hears  only  rumblings.  As 
in  a  weIl<onstructed  and  splendidly  executed 
stage  play,  such  insurrectionists  as  Gambetta, 
Clemenceau,  Blanqui,  Rochefort  and,  above 
all,  Raoul  Rigault  go  through  their  more  or 
less  mad  antics.  Also  prominendy  involved, 
though  politically  rather  detached,  are  the 
impressive  and  quite  uncomfortable  figures 
of  Paul  Verlaine  and  a  serene  and  beautiful 
woman,  Lronie  L^on. 

The  central  character,  the  “child  of  Paris,’’ 
who,  incidentally,  loves  Lconie,  is  Pierre  Ca- 
gnoncle.  With  youthful  enthusiasm  this  six¬ 
teen-year-old  apprentice  joins  the  insurrec- 
donists.  Eventually,  as  secretary  of  the  power- 
mad  and  ruthless  prosecutor  of  the  Commune, 
Rigault,  he  becomes  a  participant  in  the  most 
sinister  function  of  the  regime,  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  its  enemies.  Basically  untouched  by 
evil  and  equally  loyal  to  Leonie  and  Rigault, 
the  likable  youth  chooses  to  die  with  the  latter. 

Partial  to  neither  side,  the  late  author  has 
depicted  the  dramatic  events  and  the  players 
therein  with  such  clarity  that  the  reader  can¬ 
not  but  shudder  a  litde  at  the  thought  of 
this  or  any  other  extremist  political  regime. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

*  Erich  Maria  Remarque.  Der  Funl^e  Leben. 
Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  1952.  384 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

The  author’s  famous  Im  Westen  nichts  Neues 
was  dedicated  to  a  generation  destroyed  by 
war  even  though  it  had  escaped  its  shells.  This 
latest  book  might  have  been  given  a  reverse 
Widmung:  to  those  who  won  out,  even  though 
they  were  destroyed. 

The  setting  is  a  Nazi  concentration  camp 
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shortly  before  the  liberation.  The  theme  is 
survival,  not  so  much  the  problem  of  physical 
survival  as  the  struggle  to  keep  hope  alive, 
hope  which  had  been  paralyzed  during  the 
years  of  nameless  horror.  The  abundant  ma¬ 
terial  published  outside  the  Third  Reich  by 
German  writers  in  exile  undoubtedly  served 
Remarque  in  providing  convincing  characters 
and  situations.'  The  suspense  created  is  free 
from  artificiality.  The  horror  and  sympathy 
aroused  are  based  on  a  reality  presented  with 
artistic  integrity.  The  dialogues,  often  wordy, 
meaningless  and  overlengthy,  demonstrate, 
however,  the  mental  vacuum  and  sub-animal 
existence  of  the  inmates. 

On  the  negative  side,  it  must  be  noted  that 
Remarque’s  flair  for  the  dramatic  is  not  al¬ 
ways  equaled  by  penetration  into  psychological 
and  sociological  problems.  Some  people,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Nazi  oppressors,  are  stereotypes, 
wholly  predictable  in  their  moods  and  actions. 
References  to  the  work  of  the  underground, 
also,  are  shadowy  and  vague.  The  “Party” 
exercises  its  mysterious  function,  but  its  agents 
remain  unconvincing.  However,  the  novel  pro¬ 
vides  a  moving  experience,  especially  for  those 
who,  attracted  by  the  author’s  fame,  make 
here  a  first  literary  acquaintance  with  the  in¬ 
ferno  of  the  camps  of  annihilation. 

W.  K.  Pf filer 
University  of  Nebrasl^a 

^  Wilhelm  von  Scholz.  Der  Weg  nach  Ilol(. 

Gutersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1952.  509  pages. 
This  historical  novel  about  John  of  Capistrano 
first  appeared  in  1930  and  was  not  reprinted 
until  1952,  because  the  Nazis,  allegedly, 
would  not  have  liked  the  contents.  Yet  John 
is  but  a  spiritual  brother  of  the  Nazis,  inas¬ 
much  as  both  attempt  to  impose  their  phi¬ 
losophy  on  others  by  force;  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  Jews  is  identical:  kill  them. 

In  the  Breslau  pogrom  of  1453,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  theme  of  the  novel,  John  resorts  to  tor¬ 
ture  to  exact  confessions  of  non-existing 
crimes.  Disregarding  and  refusing  other  evi¬ 
dence,  he  burns  men  and  women  at  the  stake, 
robs  parents  of  their  children,  and  forces  the 
survivors  to  abandon  their  homes. 

The  novel  is  inclined  to  overwork  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  age  to  superstition.  The  main 
character  is  portrayed  convincingly,  except 
perhaps  for  a  not  entirely  plausible  change  of 
heart.  In  the  end  John  is  seen  ascending  to 
heaven.  A  not  inappropriate  exit,  considering 
that  the  Franciscan  was  subsequendy  canon¬ 
ized.  Max  Selinger 

University  of  OI(lahoma 


^  Werner  von  der  Schulenburg.  Der  Papa- 
gei  der  Konsulin.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
Volksbiicher.  1952.  304  pages.  9.80  dm. 

A  gay  romance;  rather  a  three-act  light  com¬ 
edy  in  narrative  form.  Conflict  between  a  won¬ 
derful  old  lady  and  her  stodgy,  covetous  neph¬ 
ew,  who  wants  to  have  her  declared  incompe¬ 
tent,  so  as  to  control  at  once  his  future  in¬ 
heritance.  Center  of  interest:  a  genuine 
Rubens  which  turns  out  to  be  a  fake  after  all. 
Story  prettily  told  by  a  young  painter.  Two 
pleasant  idyls.  Artists  and  businessmen  meet 
on  friendliest  terms.  But  for  chance  allusions 
(“Gotdob,  dass  draussen  nicht  die  Sirenen 
heulen”),  scene  might  be  set  in  deepest  Bie- 
dermeierzeit.  Delighted  that  “normalcy”  has 
not  perished  in  Germany.  Not  frothy,  but  very 
light.  Philosophy  best  summed  up  in  two 
passages:  “Man  soil  ihnen  aber  nix  predigen, 
man  soil  sie  (die  Menschen)  nicht  belehren 
oder  gar  aufklaren  wollen.  Das  racht  sich. 
Selbst  ihren  Herrn  und  Heiland  haben  sic 
deswegen  gckreuzigt.”  “Wiirstchen,  aus  dcr 
Hand  gegessen,  von  Papptcllcrn  mit  cincm 
Klecks  Senf  darauf,  haben  etwas  Mcnschcn- 
vcrbindcndcs  .  .  .  Es  war  ja  allcs  nicht  so 
schlimm,  wenn  es  noch  solche  Wiirstchen 
gab.”  After  ideological  orgies  ending  in  holo¬ 
causts,  this  simple  creed  is  not  without  at¬ 
traction.  The  mighty  Rabelais  himself  was  a 
great  believer  in  the  virtue  of  sausages. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Fritz  von  Unruh.  Wilhelmus.  Koln. 

Cornel.  1953.  86  pages.  3.90  dm. 

This  new  drama,  recently  premiered  in  Ger¬ 
many,  re-enacts  the  basic  conflicts  besetting 
William  of  Orange,  hero  of  the  Dutch  resist¬ 
ance  movement  against  the  Spanish  overlords, 
and  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  cap¬ 
tain  of  King  Philip’s  militia.  Its  eight  scenes 
are  packed  with  action,  intrigues,  betrayal, 
assassination,  and  final  liberation  of  the  hard- 
pressed  provinces,  the  poetic  interpretation 
reaching  far  beyond  the  historic  drama.  In  it 
Unruh  restates  the  essence  of  his  moral  mes¬ 
sage:  The  ever-overwhelming  power  of  love 
finally  remains  victorious  over  all  forces  of 
hate  and  war.  Masterfully  focussed  highlights 
of  an  eminently  important  epoch  in  Europe’s 
fight  for  freedom  cast  their  historic  shadows 
into  our  present  times.  In  line  and  structure 
a  classical  dramatic  poem  of  breathtaking 
vigor  and  tender  grace. 

Robert  Breuer 
NetvYorl(,N.Y. 
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^  Martina  Wicd.  Die  Geschichte  des  reichen 
Junglings.  Innsbruck.  Ostcrrcichischc  Vcr- 
lagsanst^t.  1952.  795  pages.  89  s. 

This  roman  feuve  depicts  the  life  of  a  young 
man,  scion  of  a  wealthy  family  in  an  epoch 
of  change,  turmoil,  fear  and  confusion.  The 
setting  shows  a  romantic  Poland  during  the 
years  after  Brest-Litovsk.  It  is,  however,  not 
a  historical  novel.  In  the  Poland  of  this  story, 
we  meet — ^as  everywhere — honest  and  crooked 
people,  right-wing  and  left-wing  apostles,  old 
and  young  protagonists.  The  wealthy  young 
man  of  our  story  is  a  relative  of  Hans  Castorp. 
He  tries  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  chaos  of 
this  century — which  leads  him  through  a  maze 
of  tragic  errors  and  bitter  episodes. 

When  we  turn  the  last  pages  of  this  un¬ 
usually  well  written  book,  we  understand 
easily  why  Martina  Wied  has  received  so  many 
prizes.  She  certainly  belongs  to  the  substantial 
Austrian  writers  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  She  started  to  write  this  book  in 
Poland  in  August  1928  and  finished  it  in 
Glasgow  in  April  1943.  Fredericl(^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Rudolf  Henz.  Der  Turm  der  Welt.  Wien. 

Herold.  1951. 374  pages.  $3.50. 

This  epic  poem  was  a  heroic  enterprise.  Iso¬ 
lated  by  his  uncompromising  Catholicism,  the 
poet  wrote  it  in  the  period  between  Septem¬ 
ber  1943  and  March  1949.  Evidently  he  re¬ 
sorted  to  this  ambitious  undertaking  not  only 
to  direct  his  disheartened  soul  into  a  fruitful 
activity  but  to  follow  the  example  of  Dante’s 
Divine  Comedy  in  the  portrayal  of  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  chaos  and  dissolution  of  all  the  values 
in  this  world  of  ours.  But  unlike  the  great 
Florentine  he  was  not  able  to  gather  at  last 
into  one  gigantic  masterpiece  the  spirit  and 
order  of  a  whole  cultural  epoch. 

Rudolf  Henz’s  ambition,  his  courage  and 
determination  are  in  themselves  admirable. 
This  reviewer’s  confession  that  he  had  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  in  finding  his  way  through  the 
400-page  pandemonium  of  apocalyptic  events 
and  visions  must  not  be  interpreted  as  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism.  It  cost  him  weeks  of  labor  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  book.  Tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas: 
The  phrase  is  applicable  to  Henz  if  anyone  on 
earth  deserves  it.  It  would  require  almost  su¬ 
perhuman  powers  and  half  a  generation  of 
time  to  achieve  an  epic  like  Dante’s,  even  if 
our  physical  haste  and  inner  unrest  did  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  success. 

It  is  perhaps  only  in  the  experimental  novel 
that  such  a  work  could  be  successfully  done. 
Today’s  world  of  horror  has  no  sympathy  with 


the  crystal  clarity  of  the  Romanic  form  but 
eagerly  accepts  the  cryptically  transparent 
prose  of  Kafka.  The  constraint  which  the 
terzina  lays  on  the  poet  leads  him  constantly 
into  baroque  extravagance,  into  hymnic  and 
intellectual  digressions  which  arc  sometimes 
almost  unendurable.  His  verse  is  too  often 
roughly  broken  and  too  often  short  of  breath. 
And  the  number  of  impure  rhymes,  discordant 
accentuations  and  rhythm-disturbing  spondees 
is  at  times  excessive. 

It  is  evident  that  the  symbol  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  the  Tower  of  the  World,  fits  our 
age  exaedy.  The  Realm  of  the  Blind,  the  Realm 
of  the  Deaf  and  the  Realm  of  the  Dumb,  the 
Realms  of  a  modern  Inferno  through  which 
Rudolf  Henz  makes  his  shuddering  stone¬ 
mason  travel  and  whose  repetition  on  our 
earth  he  portrays  can  be  escaped  only  if  every¬ 
one  of  us  who  lives  in  this  age  of  presumption 
and  mass  madness  experiences,  like  Paul  on 
the  road  to  Damascus,  a  complete  rebirth. 

Ernst  Waidinger 
Skidmore  College 

*  Albrecht  Goes.  Freude  am  Gedicht.  Zwdlf 

Deutungen.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer. 
1952.  92  pages.  7.50  dm. 

Albrecht  Goes  is  to  be  thanked  for  having 
included  Christian  Wagner  in  this  selection. 
It  was  Gustav  Landauer  who,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  praised  the  lyrical  genius  of  this 
peasant  poet.  Far  from  producing  any  Blut 
und  Boden  bathos,  Wagner  was  one  of  the 
great  mystical  realists  in  German  poetry,  in¬ 
deed  im  Himmel  Burger  und  im  Schwaben- 
land.  Goes  contributes  a  very  readable  para¬ 
phrase  of  Wagner’s  poem  Bluhender  Kirsch- 
baum,  the  main  merit  of  which  consists  in 
the  emphasis  it  puts  on  a  great  and  practically 
unknown  German  lyricist. 

The  other  interpretations  concern  poems  by 
better  known  writers  from  Morike  to  Carossa, 
and  a  folk-song.  Goes  combines  excellent  taste 
with  an  almost  feminine  capacity  for  Einfiih- 
lung.  But  he  docs  not  recreate  the  poems  in 
Hofmannsthal’s  grand  manner,  nor  is  he  able 
(or  willing)  to  infuse  them  with  analytical 
insights  in  Emil  Staiger’s  way.  The  worst  piece 
is  the  one  dealing  with  Christian  Morgen- 
stern’s  Der  Gaul:  Humor  is  ostensibly  not  Al¬ 
brecht  Goes’s  forte.  For  the  rest  I  can  imagine 
a  small  circle  of  friends  who  would  unite  to 
read  poetry  to  one  another  over  a  glass  of 
wine.  For  the  privacy  of  such  an  entertain¬ 
ment  these  little  essays  seem  excellently  fitted. 

Heinz  Politzer 
Oberlin  College 
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*  Bert  Nagel.  Der  deutsche  Meistersang. 

Heidelberg.  Kerle.  1952.  228  pages.  15.80 

dm. 

In  this  admirable  book,  the  first  comprehen¬ 
sive  examination  of  Mastersong  since  Jakob 
Grimm’s  essay  of  1811,  the  author  takes  up 
the  Poeti\,  MusH{,  innere  Form,  Stiler- 

scheinungen,  and  bewusste  Sprachprdgung  of 
the  Meisterlieder,  and  ends  with  a  soberly  ap¬ 
preciative  statement  of  “die  eigentlichen  Werte 
des  Meistersangs,’’  which  he  sees  as  distinctive 
contributions  to  the  following  areas  of  Ger¬ 
man  civilization:  “Erhaltung  der  deutschen 
Sprache,’’  “Allgemeinbildung,”  “Sinn  fiir  .  .  . 
zweekfreie  geistige  Arbeit,”  and  “sittlich 
erzieherische  Wirkung,”  in  all  of  which  arc 
evident  “das  treue  cifrige  Streben,  der  Wille 
und  die  Gesinnung  der  Meistersinger.”  It 
seems  to  the  reviewer  that  this  comes  as  close 
to  a  definitive  study  of  the  subject  as  we  are 
likely  to  get. 

Bayard  Quincy  Morgan 
Stanford,  Calif. 

*  Stefan  Andres.  Der  Reporter  Gottes. 

Frankfurt  a.M.  Knccht.  1952.  220  pages. 
7.80  dm. 

The  inquiring  reporter  of  God  is  the  protagon¬ 
ist  of  ten  interviewing  “broadcasts”  which  arc 
remarkable  for  their  depth,  Socratic  irony, 
and  high  level  of  religious  interest — no  less 
than  for  their  sheer  dramatic  effectiveness. 
Here  arc  religious  comedies  d  fauteuil  which 
deal  ruthlessly  with  “synthetic”  substitutes  for 
religious  sentiment  and  which,  with  all  their 
intellectual  challenge,  will  prove  spiritually, 
esthetically,  and  emotionally  satisfying,  at 
least  to  Christian  readers.  In  conformity  with 
the  Gocthcan  dictum  “den  Pocten  bindet 
kcinc  Zeit,”  Andres  shuttles  his  reporter 
through  time  and  space,  always  with  a  micro¬ 
phone.  On  his  radio  truck  the  hero  unmasks 
“The  Messiah  from  America”  who  has  pros¬ 
pered  and  won  over  women  as  the  brides  of 
his  soul.  At  Nazareth  in  Galilee  he  interviews 
the  Babbitts  of  old  and  receives  revealing 
answers  to  the  question,  “Who  is  this  Man.?” 
From  a  modern  university  comes  the  word 
that  science  will  return  to  a  creative  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  so  on. 

There  is  a  mystical  trend  in  Andres’s  con¬ 
ception  of  prayer  and  a  constructive  Existen- 
ti^ist  philosophy  in  his  contemplation  of  suf¬ 
fering.  None  can  avoid  his  Gethsemane  but 
beyond  its  non-heroic  submission  lies  the  as¬ 
similation  of  the  here  and  now  to  “the  eternal 
contemporaneousness  of  God.”  When  this  line 
of  thought  leads  up  to  a  vision  of  the  ewige 
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Ordnung  we  are  reminded  of  Andres’s  co¬ 
religionist,  Werner  Bergengruen. 

W.  A.  W. 

^  Danl{^  an  Hermann  Hesse.  Reden  und 
Aufsdtze.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1952. 
122  pages  -|-  1  plate. 

Honoring  Hermann  Hesse  on  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  many  of  his  friends  gathered  in 
Stuttgart,  Zurich,  and  other  places,  to  pay 
tribute  to  Hesse’s  genius  as  a  writer,  to  his 
greatness  as  a  man  who  has  courageously  gone 
his  own  way  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  to 
his  inspiring  example  as, a  man  of  genuine 
love  for  his  fellow  men  of  whatever  nation 
or  station  they  might  be.  There  are  seventeen 
contributors,  among  them  Rudolf  Alexander 
Schroder,  who  delivered  the  Festrede  in  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Theodor  Heuss,  the  President  of  the 
German  Bundesrepublik,  an  old  friend  of 
Hesse’s,  Fritz  Martini,  and  Thomas  Mann. 

fohannes  Mcdthaner 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Lee  van  Dovski.  Eros  der  Gegenwart. 
Genf.  Neuer  Pfeil.  1952.  278  pages  -f-  19 
plates.  15.80  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  the  third  and  concluding  volume  in 
the  author’s  series  of  short  biographical  stud¬ 
ies.  The  first  two  volumes,  which  appeared 
under  the  tide  Genie  und  Eros  in  1947  and 
1949,  contained  twenty -seven  biographical 
sketches  of  personalities  famous  in  literature 
and  music,  in  addition  to  several  critical  es¬ 
says  setting  forth  the  author’s  conception  of 
the  Genie.  The  new  volume  differs  from  these 
in  that  it  offers  more  than  a  dozen  perceptive, 
vivid  studies  of  relatively  unknown  writers, 
painters,  and  musicians. 

In  presenting  this  “gallery  of  friends,”  the 
Gauguin  expert  Lee  van  Dovski  (Herbert 
Lewandowski)  considers  himself  an  “Ent- 
deckunksreisender  im  Genielande.”  He  does 
pioneer  work  in  introducing  to  the  reader 
some  of  the  great  artists  of  tomorrow  as  well 
as  insufficiendy  known  artists  of  today.  His 
uncommon  enthusiasm  and  versatility  are  evi¬ 
dent  on  every  page;  he  presents  selections  from 
the  works  of  his  subjects  and  furnishes  com¬ 
plete  bibliographies.  This  beautiful,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  copiously  illustrated  volume  is  truly  a 
labor  of  love.  The  author  quotes  Goethe’s 
words:  “Wer  nicht  die  Welt  in  seinen  Freun- 
den  sucht,/Verdient  nicht,  dass  die  Welt  von 
ihm  erfahre.”  And  the  Genies  as  well  as  their 
loyal  biographer  certainly  deserve  to  be 
known.  Harry  Zohn 

Brandeis  University 
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®  Theodor  Heuss.  Johann  Peter  Hebei. 

Tubingen.  Wunderlich.  1952.  32  pages. 

2  dm. 

On  May  10th,  the  birthday  of  Johann  Peter 
Hebei,  the  Hebei  Bund  meets  each  year  in 
Lorrach  to  announce  the  winner  of  the  Hebei 
Prize  and  hear  a  commemorative  address.  The 
1952  speaker,  whose  lecture  forms  the  contents 
of  this  volume,  was  the  president  of  the  Bonn 
Federal  Republic.  Theodor  Heuss  sp>eaks  un¬ 
pretentiously  of  Hebei.  His  remarks  on  the 
Alemannic  poet’s  unpedantic  moralism  are 
broad  and  knowledgeable,  warm  and  wise. 
Characteristic  features  of  the  discourse  are  the 
establishing  of  kinship  with  Albert  Schweitzer 
and  underscoring  of  European,  humanistic 
components  in  Hebei’s  regional  works.  While 
a  humanistic  base  can  be  found  in  Hebei, 
President  Heuss,  an  admirable  figure,  unwit¬ 
tingly  characterizes  himself  as  much  as  he 
characterizes  Hebei. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

*  Peter  Huchel,  ed.  Sonderheft  Arnold 

Zweig.  Berlin.  Rutten  &  Loening.  1952. 

303  pages. 

Essentially  a  Festschrift  published  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  Arnold  Zweig’s  sixty-fifth  birthday 
by  the  East  German  periodical  Sinn  und  Form 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Deutsche  Akademie 
der  Kiinste,  this  book  contains  a  number  of 
previously  unpublished  works  by  Zweig  as 
well  as  appreciations  and  essays  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Among  the  better  known  con¬ 
tributors  are  Feuchtwanger,  Doblin,  Lukacs, 
Becher,  Brecht,  and  Seghers.  Seven  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Zweig  himself  range  from  poetry  and 
prose  sketches  to  a  recent  diary  and  a  five-act 
humanistic  drama  entitled  Bonaparte  in  Jaffa. 
Although  these  works  offer  many  insights 
into  the  recent  activity  of  Zweig,  they  arc  not 
to  be  compared  with  his  publications  of  the 
GmcAfl  period.  Of  special  interest  to  the  student 
of  contemporary  German  literature,  however, 
are  twenty-two  pages  of  bibliography  that  list 
not  only  the  major  works  by  and  about  Zweig 
but  also  his  numerous  essays  and  journalistic 
writings,  not  to  mention  the  many  translations 
of  his  works  throughout  the  world. 

Fred  Genschmer 
North  Dakota  State  College 

^  Heinz  Risse.  Die  Fackcl  des  Prometheus. 

Miinchen.  List.  1952.  43  pages.  2.80  dm. 
The  novelist  Heinz  Risse  discusses  some  of 
the  issues  and  problems  of  the  age  in  this 
little  philosophic  essay,  the  core  of  which  was 


first  published  in  Merkur.  It  is  the  same  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  postwar  crisis  which  underlies 
his  novels.  The  Rechenhaftigkpit  of  modern 
life — Max  Weber’s  concept  used  by  the  author 
— has  misused  both  the  rational  and  the  ir¬ 
rational  foundations  of  existence.  The  short- 
range  concern  with  “happiness”  and  the  flight 
from  responsibility  in  face  of  unchangeable 
values,  restless  external  activity  to  overcome 
the  horror  vacui,  the  feeling  of  emptiness,  arc 
the  concomitants  of  the  worship  of  having  in¬ 
stead  of  being. 

Felix  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  Wilhelm  Ropke,  ct  al.  Kommt  der  Vierte 
Mensch?  Zurich.  Europa.  1952.  83  pages. 
5  Sw.  fr. 

First  there  was  primitive,  then  “magic”  man, 
then  the  “Third  Man”  (he  who  knew  free¬ 
dom).  In  the  days  of  Hitler,  Professor  Alfred 
Weber,  then  suspended  from  Heidelberg, 
thought  he  recognized  the  emergence  of  the 
“Fourth  Man” — a  disintegrated,  soulless,  no 
longer  human  being.  Last  year,  six  Swiss  schol¬ 
ars  answered  with  “No”  the  question,  put  to 
them  by  Radio  Bern,  of  whether  the  future 
was  irrevocably  his. 

W.  Ropke  started  by  attacking  Weber’s 
ethnological  numbering  of  Man  as  “false  his- 
torism  and  relativism,”  accused  him  of  help¬ 
ing  to  dissolve  all  absolute  spiritual  values. 
Jeanne  Hcrsch,  in  concluding  the  series  with 
an  inspired  address,  agreed  that  freedom  pre¬ 
supposes  such  values,  but  added  that  today 
everybody  must  find  his  own.  To  give  man 
that  chance  is  the  essence  of  modern  democ¬ 
racy.  (“Democracy  is  not  itself  freedom,  but 
the  form  of  possible  freedom  for  everybody.”) 

Peter  H.  Olden 
Mexico,  D.  F. 

^  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Die  langen  Wege. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1952.  80  pages. 
3.80  dm. 

This  is  a  somewhat  abbreviated  reproduction 
of  the  author’s  address  in  the  Paulskirche  of 
Frankfurt  in  acknowledgment  of  the  award 
to  him  of  that  city’s  Goethe  Prize  in  1952.  In 
it  he  outlines  his  philosophy  of  life,  and  the 
support  which  he  receives  from  the  construc¬ 
tive  emotions  of  faith,  love  and  hope,  nur¬ 
tured  by  his  personal  experience  of  the  rich 
symbols  of  Nature,  her  revelations  and  her 
mysteries.  He  brings  thoughtful  testimony  of 
himself  and  his  creative  activity  on  Nature’s 
paths,  where  his  imagination  enjoys  inspira¬ 
tions  which  make  him  a  discoverer  and  an  ad- 
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venturer.  His  literary  credo,  already  recorded 
in  the  amor  jati  of  his  book  Pro  Domo,  is 
moving,  and  humanly  as  well  as  artistically 
important. 

F.  S.  Grosshut 
West  New  Yorl(,  N.  /. 

*  Karl  Schefold.  Pompejanische  Malerei. 
Basel.  Schwabe.  1952.  207  pages  -i-  52 
plates.  24  Sw.  fr. 

In  this  beautiful  and  well-written  book.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schefold  makes  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  understanding  of  Roman  paint¬ 
ing.  Stressing  the  religious  and  symbolic 
character  of  Pompeian  wall  paintings,  he 
shows  their  appropriateness  and  thematic 
unity  within  a  given  house  and  thus  gains  a 
new  understanding  of  the  Roman  house  as 
sanctuary,  museum  and  place  of  life-enhance¬ 
ment  through  art  and  religion.  Though  he 
may  overrate  the  importance  of  the  Isis  cult 
and  sometimes  seems  to  read  symbolic  mean¬ 
ings  into  purely  ornamental  forms,  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  stylistic  changes  reflecting  political 
and  cultural  developments  and  their  concur¬ 
rent  literary  expressions  are  penetrating  and 
well-founded. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

^  E.  Preussner.  Musi\geschichte  des  Abend- 
landes.  2  vols.  Wien.  Hollinek.  1951.  376 
pages,  ill.,  814  pages,  ill.  +  40  plates.  $9. 
The  music-lover  who  wants  to  supplement  his 
practical  experience  of  music  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  development  can  hardly  find  a 
better  guide  than  Preussner’s  work.  It  leads 
up  to  the  present  time  and  draws  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  general  history  and  culture  into  the 
picture.  The  great  composers  are  used  as  mile¬ 
stones,  and  special  emphasis  is  given  to  their 
lives  and  works,  but  the  lesser  figures  are  by 
no  means  neglected.  In  his  treatment  the  au¬ 
thor  holds  a  happy  medium  between  present¬ 
ing  musical  history  as  a  sequence  of  trends 
and  as  a  summary  of  great  personalities.  Musi¬ 
cal  examples,  tastefully  selected  pictures  and 
a  long  list  of  suggestions  of  musical  books  for 
the  reader  who  wants  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  conclude  this  intelligent,  most  readable 
work.  Edvard  Fendler 

Mobile,  Ala. 

*  Joseph  Gregor.  Kulturgeschichte  der  Oper. 
Wien.  Gallus.  1950. 503  pages  -|-  98  plates. 

Emphasis  is  on  the  designation  of  this  volume 
as  a  “revised  and  expanded  edition.”  When 
the  first  (published  under  the  Hitler  regime 


during  the  war)  reached  our  libraries,  it  left 
disappointment  in  the  reader’s  heart  and  mind. 
Dr.  Gregor  had  treated  his  last  chapter  cur¬ 
sorily.  The  present  form  tries  to  amend  this 
and,  in  addition,  includes  supplementary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  other  topics. 

Gregor  set  himself  a  very  high  goal  in  his 
attempt  to  prove  that  opera  is  not  only  the 
Gesamt\unstwer\  but  the  Gesamt\idturwer\. 
The  scope  of  this  treatise  is  tremendous,  and 
praise  should  be  expressed  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  such  abundant  material  covering  the 
inter-relationship  of  opera,  the  other  arts  and 
philosophy  set  against  the  proper  socio<ultural 
background.  But  the  book  contains  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  marring  this  favor¬ 
able  impression.  Purcell  is  merely  mentioned. 
French  comic  operas  as  well  as  hes  Six  de¬ 
serve  a  more  detailed  treatment.  Prokofiev  and 
Shostakovitch  are  excluded,  as  are  Britten  and 
de  Falla.  There  are  similar  inexplicable  lapses 
concerning  productions.  The  Devrients,  espe¬ 
cially  Wilhdmine,  do  not  receive  their  full 
share.  Forgotten  are  Gordon  Craig,  Hermann 
Levi  (Mozart  renaissance  in  Munich),  Rein¬ 
hardt  and  Stanislavsky.  The  new  approach  to 
opera  staging  at  the  Kroll  Oper  (Berlin)  and 
in  Moscow  is  ignored.  A  scholar  of  Gregor’s 
stature  should  re-examine  conditions  both  in 
England  and  the  U.  S.  A.  before  making  dog¬ 
matic  statements. 

Yet,  for  all  its  flaws,  this  is  an  important 
study.  In  a  unique  fashion  it  embraces  all  ele¬ 
ments  that  have  influenced  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  opera. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

^  Hans  Bliiher.  Die  Achse  der  Natur.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Klett.  1949.  608  pages. 

- Parerga  zur  “Achse  der  Natur." 

Stuttgart.  Klett.  1952.  112  pages. 

The  two  volumes  present  philosophy  at  its 
best:  profound,  close  to  life  and  reality,  and 
exemplary  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  clear 
prose.  The  ambiguous  tide,  however,  forces 
the  author  rejieatedly  to  protest  that  he  is  in 
no  sense  a  naturalist,  and  that  his  term  “na¬ 
ture”  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything  so 
named  heretofore. 

The  central  theme  is  that  of  a  dialectical 
polarity  between  objective  levels  and  kinds  of 
Being  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  their  subjec¬ 
tive  correlatives  in  man  on  the  other  hand. 
For  example:  In  knowledge  the  Platonic  Ideas 
are  archetypes  which  arc  the  ground  both  for 
the  forms  of  a  living  reality  and  for  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  intellect,  which  is  the  organ  for 
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those  forms;  and  there  is  no  non-living  re¬ 
ality:  “Matter  is  life  seen  from  the  point  of 
view  of  individual  perceivers.”  To  die  cate¬ 
gories  of  the  world-whole  (Weltcdl)  corre¬ 
sponds  the  Kantian  reason  in  a  non-empirical 
subject.  In  ethics,  love  is  the  corresponding 
organ  for  the  goodness  present  through  real 
persons.  In  aesthetics,  intuition  is  the  organ 
for  objective  beauty.  In  religion,  prophetic 
discovery  meets  absolute  revelation  expressed 
in  “exact  myths.”  There  are  excellent  sections 
on  physics,  chemistry,  medicine,  psychology 
and  history,  all  demonstrated  in  the  “founding 
acts”  of  genius,  but  the  center  of  gravity  lies 
in  philosophy  of  religion,  and  particularly  of 
Christianity  understood  as  absolute  dialectic 
in  mythical  form,  of  sin,  sacrifice,  redemption. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

*  Theodor  Litt.  Naturwissenschajt  und 
Menschenbildung.  Heidelberg.  Quelle  & 
Meyer.  1952.  99  pages.  5  dm. 

Dedicated  to  Eduard  Spranger,  this  is  a  con¬ 
cise  and  careful  philosophical  and  critical  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  mathematical  natural  sciences 
in  their  relation  to  creative  thinking  man.  The 
concept  of  Bildung  is  central  to  the  author’s 
inquiry.  The  significance  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Newton  and  Goethe  (in  optics)  is  ex¬ 
amined.  The  Existentialism  of  Kierkegaard, 
Jaspers,  and  Heidegger  is  also  discussed.  Such 
topics  as  free  will,  the  quantum  theory  and 
its  principle  of  complementarity,  physics  and 
organic  life,  and  cosmology  are  analyzed  from 
a  mature  philosophical  standpoint. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Wolfgang  Stcgmiiller.  Hauptstromungen 
der  Gegenwartsphilosophie.  Wien.  Hum¬ 
boldt.  1952.  494  pages.  12.50  dm. 

An  excellent  orientation  in  the  significant 
achievements  of  Austrian,  German,  and  Swiss 
philosophy  during  the  twentieth  century,  this 
book  selects  nine  thinkers  outstanding  for  the 
boldness,  newness,  and  systematic  value  of 
their  positions.  Left  out  are  representatives  of 
philosophies  of  former  times,  including  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  nine  chosen  are: 
Franz  Brentano,  mainly  because  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Edmund  Husserl  (Phenomenol¬ 
ogy)*  Scheler  and  Martin  Heidegger, 


both  of  whom  develop  phenomenological 
principles,  Karl  Jaspers  (Existentialism), 
Nicolai  Hartmann  (Critical  Ontology),  Rob¬ 
ert  Reininger  (reality  as  subject),  Paul  Hae- 
berlin  (Ontological  Anthropology),  Rudolf 
Carnap  (Logical  Positivism).  Each  thinker  is 
fully  reported  on;  the  reports  are  followed 
by  fine  critical  discussions. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Gerhard  Rohlfs.  Romanische  Philologie. 
II:  Italienische  Philologie.  Die  Sardische 
und  Rdtoromanische  Sprache.  Heidelberg. 
Winter.  1952.  xii-}-230  pages.  10.80  dm. 
This  excellent  volume  continues  the  work 
begun  in  1950  with  the  publication  of  Volume 
I  (see  B.  A.  26:4,  p.  381),  devoted  to  general 
Romance,  French,  and  Provencal.  By  far  the 
greater  part  concerns  Italian — 80  pages  on  the 
language,  and  110  pages  on  the  literature 
(broken  down  into  centuries,  with  special  sec¬ 
tions  on  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Goldoni, 
etc.).  The  method  of  approach  is  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  volume — i.e.,  a  critical  bibli¬ 
ography  in  expository  style,  with  terse  obser¬ 
vations  and  illuminating  comments.  One 
hopes  that  the  distinguished  philologist  will 
give  us  yet  a  third  volume,  devoted  to  Ibero- 
Romance  and  Rumanian. 

Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Bruno  Snell.  Der  Aufbau  der  Sprache. 
Hamburg.  Claassen.  1952.  221  pages.  14.50 
dm. 

Aufbau  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  seman¬ 
tic  categories.  Non-Indo-European  languages 
are  excluded  from  consideration.  Moreover, 
all  illustrations  are  drawn  from  classical  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  from  modern  German  and 
English.  Snell  classifies  expressions  according 
to  their  social  function,  beginning  with  ges¬ 
tures  and  ending  with  the  language  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  He  sees  three  aspects  in  all  mean¬ 
ingful  expression.  This  trichotomy  is  differ¬ 
ent  on  different  levels  but  may  somehow  rep¬ 
resent  a  universal  phenomenon.  If  Snell  were 
to  consider  languages  outside  the  Indo-Euro- 
()ean  family  his  conclusions  would  change. 
The  title  now  covers  more  ground  than  the 
book  does.  Fritz  Frauchiger 

Cheverly,  Md. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Boo/^s  in  Spanish,  see  ** Head-Liner/*) 


^  Max  Aub,  cd.  La  prosa  espanola  del  siglo  *  Tirso  dc  Molina.  Los  tres  maridos  bur- 

XIX.  I:  Neocldsicos  y  liberales.  Mexico.  lados.  Barcelona.  Gili.  1951.  127  pages. 

Robredo.  1952.  ix4-318  pages.  175  ptas. 

This  anthology  is  Volume  VI  of  the  series  This  edition  of  Tirso’s  famous  story  is  a  de 

Cldsicos  y  Modernos:  Creacidn  y  Critica  U-  luxe  printing  of  only  six  hundred  twenty 

teraria,  which  was  initiated  in  1939  with  copies,  divided  into  four  groups  of  thirty-five, 

Pedro  Salinas’s  Uteratura  espanola:  Siglo  thirty-five,  fifty  and  five  hundred  copies,  in 

XX,  and  continued  with  Professor  Ralph  E.  decreasing  order  of  elegance.  The  price  quoted 

Warner’s  Paisajes  y  leyendas:  Tradiciones  y  above  is  for  the  least  expensive  printing.  Illus- 

costumbres  de  Mixico;  Jos^  Luis  Martinez’s  trations  are  by  Jaime  Pld,  and  the  edition  is 

2-volume  Uteratura  mexicana:  Siglo  XX;  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  bookmaker’s  art. 

Augustin  Millares  Carlo’s  Uteratura  espanola  The  volume  comes  enclosed  in  an  attractive 

hasta  fines  del  siglo  XV.  box  which  is  meant  to  house  it  on  the  library 

Max  Aub’s  selection  from  the  prose  of  the  Th/ce  brief  chapters  preceding  the  story 

nineteenth  century  is  to  be  complete  in  three  offer  a  biography  of  Tirso,  a  consideration  of 
volumes.  This  first  one,  after  a  Prdlogo  of  his  work  and  a  description  of  Lor 
nearly  sixty  pages  which  sketches  the  history  Toledo  in  which  the  story  first  appeared.  The 
of  the  entire  century  as  background  for  the  unnamed  author  of  the  chapters  does  not 
appreciation  of  its  literary  product,  settles  point  out  that  the  story  was  not  original  with 
down  to  a  presentation  of  the  life  and  work  Tirso,  that  it  is  a  part  of  folk  literature  as 
of  seventeen  writers  of  the  age  of  Fernando  recorded,  among  others,  by  Stith  Thompson, 
VII,  arranged  according  to  date  of  birth,  Motif-Index  of  Folk^  Uterature. 

from  the  publicist  and  playwright  Caspar  Gerald  E.  Wade 

Melchor  dc  Jovcllanos  (so  independent  of  soul  University  of  Tennessee 

that  he  disapproved  of  bull-fights)  to  the  his¬ 
torian  Count  Jos^  Maria  Queipo  dc  Llano;  *  Andre  Gide  y  Paul  Clau- 

none  of  them  creative  writers  of  large  caliber  del  frente  a  frente.  Madrid.  Consejo  Su- 

and  only  a  few  widely  known  in  the  annals  perior  dc  Investigaciones  Cicntificas.  1952. 

of  literature,  but  nearly  all  of  them  men  of  A  year  after  the  death  of  Andre  Gide  it  is 
action  who  had  influence  and  suffered  im-  still  too  early  to  decide  on  his  permanent  place 
prisonment  and  exile  for  their  convictions,  in  literature.  And  although  Paul  Claudel  has 
Even  so,  it  is  strange  that  none  of  their  purely  been  receiving  belated  acclaim  for  his  plays, 
literary  work  appears  in  this  volume.  no  one  can  say  what  future  generations  will 

The  editor  is  disarmingly  frank  about  the  think  of  him.  Yet  Vila  Selma’s  thesis  is  that 
limitations  of  his  first-hand  knowledge,  and  Gide  has  nothing  to  offer  the  future,  for  he 
being  himself  in  exile  (in  Mexico),  he  has  wrote  only  of  himself  and  never  came  to  grips 
not  had  access  to  all  the  material  which  would  with  eternal  problems,  while  Claudel,  by  vir- 
havc  been  at  his  dis|x>sal  in  Spain.  But  he  has  tuc  of  his  firm  religious  beliefs,  has  already 
achieved  a  panorama  of  the  period  which  is  won  eternal  fame.  He  finds  Gide  full  of  wcak- 
as  instructive  as  it  is  colorful,  although  he  nesses  but  refuses  to  admit  any  in  Claudel, 
has  been  cold  toward  certain  writers  of  talent  If  one  accepts  this  thesis  he  will  have  to  admit 
whose  patriotism  can  be  impugned,  like  Mora-  that  reason  does  not  enter  into  the  formation 
tm  and  Blanco- White.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  critical  judgments.  Both  writers  may  con¬ 
it  is  probable  that  no  Spanish  literary  work  tinue  to  deserve  wide  reading,  not  because 
in  the  thirty  years  covered  by  this  volume  is  as  they  challenged  each  other’s  ideas  but  because 
powerful  as  Max  Aub’s  own  magnificent  they  had  something  to  say  and  said  it  well, 
drama  San  Juan.  Willis  H.  Bowen 

University  of  Oklahoma 
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!•  Octavio  Amortcgui.  Estampas  de  bruma. 
Bogoti.  Espiral.  1952.  202  pages.  $3  m/c. 
imortcgui  presents  40  estampas  ranging  in 
;ngth  from  11  lines  (El  tullido)  to  13  pages 
El  biblidmano ).  Described  as  “relatos  de  vaga- 
undos,”  they  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of 
yrpes,  el  manso,  el  profugo,  la  enemiga,  la  al- 
*ahueta,  el  capitdn,  el  cojo,  el  ciego,  Don  Juan 
1-some  delightfully  and  others  sordidly  por- 
I'ayed.  Although  the  author’s  technique  of 
presenting  his  sketches  varies,  most  of  them 
•ollow  a  rather  definite  pattern:  an  introduc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  author  generalizes  or  phi¬ 
losophizes  on  a  particular  subject,  followed 
by  the  presentation  of  a  specific  situation  as 
an  illustration.  Each  work,  however  brief, 
offers  food  for  thought.  The  reader  is  greatly 
impressed  by  the  numerous  forceful  endings, 
as  illustrated  in  the  story  of  the  penniless 
biblidmano,  who  when  asked  by  a  book  dealer 
why  he  is  selling  his  two  favorite  volumes, 
answers:  “^'Que  quiere?  jAyer  nos  merenda- 
mos  a  Shakespeare  .  . .  hoy  nos  vamos  a  cenar 
a  Cervantes!” 

Eugene  Savaiano 
University  of  Wichita 

^  Silvina  Bullrich.  Bodas  de  cristal.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sudamericana.  1951.  184  pages. 
$12  m  /arg. 

The  thoughts  of  a  loyal  wife,  as  she  watches 
her  philandering  husband  sleep  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  their  crystal  anniversary,  make  up  the 
substance  of  this  novel.  Musing  upon  fifteen 
years  of  marriage,  she  becomes  painfully 
aware  of  her  failure  ever  to  penetrate  her 
spouse’s  masculine  shell  and  achieve  full  com¬ 
munion  with  him.  Her  own  frustration  makes 
it  clear  to  her,  however,  that  the  other  women 
in  her  husband’s  life  have  known  similar  un¬ 
happiness  and  she  is  able  to  understand  and 
pity  them.  This  long-suffering  wife  possesses 
all  the  facts  of  her  mate’s  infidelities,  and  her 
accounts  of  them  relieve  the  monotony  of  her 
brooding. 

Silvina  Bullrich  relates  her  introspective 
tale  in  a  clear,  finely  shaded  style  and  offers 
■  many  keen  insights  into  the  Argentine  tem¬ 
perament. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Hunter  College 

^  Jose  Pla.  La  calle  estrecha.  Barcelona. 

Destino.  1952.  275  pages.  50  ptas. 

Nestor  Lujan  collaborated  in  the  Castilian 
version  of  this  charming  Catalan  novel,  which 
appeared  first  under  the  title  El  carrer  estret. 
The  author  used  Stendhal’s  idea  of  the  novel 


as  a  mirror,  stressing  the  importance  of  detail 
and  observation  at  the  expense  of  plot  and 
significance.  His  quietly  beautiful,  often  hu¬ 
morous  style  is  extraordinarily  evocative  and 
the  absence  of  any  development  is  scarcely 
felt.  A  young  veterinarian  carefully  describes 
his  life  in  a  small  Catalan  town  and  in  doing 
so  succeeds  in  presenting  a  peaceful,  somnolent 
litde  world  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
lyrically  gifted  and  highly  intelligent  observer. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

*  Alberto  Quiroz.  Una  mujer  decente.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Iberoamericana.  1951.  142  pages. 

Published  in  a  small  edition  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  1946,  this  novel  now  appears  from  Mexico 
with  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  Elvira  Gascon. 

The  story  of  Teresa  Orozco  and  her  various 
men  is  rather  slight.  Men  of  her  own  town 
were  too  unromantic.  Poncho  Renaud  was  at 
first  merely  a  sparring  partner.  Marriage  to 
her  cousin  was  blocked  by  the  priest  and  by 
her  aunts  who  also  believed  Jorge  too  young 
for  her.  Finally  she  ran  away  with  Poncho, 
who  deserted  her  in  Chicago,  pregnant.  After 
the  death  of  her  baby  daughter,  she  went  to 
Dallas  to  live  with  an  old  schoolmate.  There 
she  married  a  Frenchman. 

Perhaps  the  novelist  meant  to  imply  that 
happiness  can  come  to  mujeres  decentes;  per¬ 
haps  he  was  satirizing  the  interference  of 
relatives  in  love  matters.  Maybe  the  phrase 
of  Teresa’s  father,  that  marriage  is  convenient, 
is  the  theme.  Though  there  is  an  unusual 
amount  of  conversation,  more  complications 
would  have  to  be  provided  to  make  this  a 
gripping  story. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

*  Ramon  Rubin.  El  canto  de  la  grilla. 
Guadalajara.  Altiplano.  1952.  203  pages. 

El  canto  de  la  grilla  is  indeed  a  revelation. 
Unlike  most  Indian  novels  it  offers  no  re¬ 
vindication  of  the  Indian  but  a  realistic  and 
non-idealized  panorama  of  Indian  life.  Ramon 
Rubm  portrays  in  a  powerful,  simple,  yet 
highly  suggestive  style,  the  idyllic  love  be¬ 
tween  a  girl  and  a  boy  from  rival  tribes  against 
the  background  of  a  native  community  in 
which  Christian  principles  are  strangely 
mingled  with  native  traditions.  He  masterfully 
reveals  the  psychology,  primitive  wisdom, 
moral  concepts,  subconscious  restraints,  preju¬ 
dices,  and  inflexible  ways  of  the  Indian,  all  of 
which  lead  to  a  dramatic  climax.  The  author’s 
thorough  knowledge  of  Indian  mores  but, 
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above  all,  his  keen  understanding  of  mankind, 
enables  him  to  see  into  the  hearts  of  his 
characters  as  a  sympathetic  yet  detached  ob¬ 
server  faithful  only  to  truth.  A  great  modern 
novel.  Helena  Pereas 

Grinnell  College 

*  Tom4s  Salvador.  Historias  de  Valcanillo. 
Barcelona.  Destino.  1952.  287  pages.  50 
ptas. 

The  town  fool  of  Valcanillo,  being  denied 
entry  to  Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory  upon  his 
death,  is  obliged  to  return  to  Earth.  He  be¬ 
comes  town  chronicler,  and  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  six  short  stories,  unfolds  an  intimate 
history  of  his  village.  There  is  an  echo  of 
Ricardo  Palma  in  Salvador’s  literary  technique. 
His  fondness  for  digression,  his  familiar  tone, 
his  use  of  what  he  calls  “el  pequeho  gran  de- 
talle”  to  relate  history,  and  his  benevolent  at¬ 
titude  toward  his  fellow  man  all  recall  the 
great  Peruvian.  Salvador  writes  unpretentious¬ 
ly,  and  has  a  way  of  taking  the  reader  into 
his  confidence.  He  looks  deep  into  human 
hearts,  and  his  pages  reflect  with  warm  com¬ 
passion  and  engaging  humor  the  manifold  na¬ 
ture  of  a  person’s  inner  self. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Eduardo  Santa.  La  provincia  perdida. 

Bogoti.  Espiral.  1951.  99  pages. 

The  author  is  a  law  student  of  twenty-three. 
This  is  his  first  book  of  prose,  but  he  had 
written  some  poems  previously.  In  a  pleasing 
style,  Santa  here  offers  a  series  of  intimate 
sketches  of  a  small  Colombian  town  which  he 
calls  Aldeopolis,  but  which  is  probably  Li- 
bano,  his  birthplace.  The  book  makes  no  pre¬ 
tense  at  profundity  and  has  value  chiefly  for 
its  picture  of  small-town  life  and  people,  a 
picture  which  is  changing  rapidly  with  the 
years.  The  front  cover  features  an  attractive 
water-color  of  a  pueblo  and  a  short  noticia 
offers  a  criticism  of  the  author  by  Luis  Eduar¬ 
do  Nieto  Caballero. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Juan  B.  Sosa-Michelena,  ed.  Diez  cuentos 
venezolanos.  Bogoti.  Iqueima.  1951.  120 
pages. 

In  a  volume  of  unusually  attractive  format, 
editor  Sosa-Michelena  offers  ten  of  the  best 
short  stories  by  Venezuelan  authors:  Achclpol, 
Gallegos,  Pocaterra,  Martinez,  Diaz  Sanchez, 
Uslar-Pietri,  Meneses,  Sojo,  Rivas  Mijares, 
Diaz  Solis.  A  Foreword  and  a  brief  biograph¬ 


ical  and  critical  sketch  of  each  author  add 
substantially  to  the  volume’s  value.  The  stories 
are  of  uneven  merit  and  offer  a  variety  of  ap¬ 
proaches:  character  portrayal  (Gallegos’s  La 
rebelidn),  sardonic  and  rather  grim  humor 
(Martinez’s  Marcucho  el  modelo),  customs¬ 
painting  (Uslar-Pietri’s  El  gallo),  an  unusual 
snake  story  (Diaz  Solis’s  Ophidia).  As  a  group, 
the  stories  show  a  remarkable  absence  of  vio¬ 
lence,  an  element  we  have  come  normally  to 
expect  in  the  cuento  criollo.  They  are  all  ap¬ 
pealing,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  them 
would  deserve  inclusion  among  the  dozen 
best  cuentos  from  all  Spanish  America. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

*  Hernando  Tellez.  Cenizas  para  el  viento  y 
otras  historias.  Bogoti.  Litografia  Colom- 
biana.  1950.  216  pages.  $5  m/c. 

This  fifth  book  by  Hernando  T611ez  consists 
of  nineteen  stories  of  varied  mood  and  con¬ 
tent,  some  of  them  ironical,  some  of  super¬ 
natural  flavor,  others  of  humorous  tone  or 
with  a  surprise  ending  something  like  O. 
Henry’s.  But  nearly  all  of  them  have  a  somber 
note,  and  they  contain  an  implicit  denial  of 
man’s  capacity  for  dignity  or  nobility.  Tellez’s 
characters  expose  man’s  imperfections,  his 
bestiality  and  brutality;  the  stories  are  built 
about  the  violence  that  springs  from  man’s 
evil  nature.  Life  as  Tellez  sees  it  is  ugly, 
although  he  does  not  present  his  perverse 
characters  in  order  to  offer  a  lesson  in  morality. 
On  the  contrary,  he  presents  his  people  as 
they  are  and  lets  the  reader  form  his  own 
moral  judgments  of  their  actions.  Tellez  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  contemporary  mood  of  disillu¬ 
sionment  with  man,  mechanistic  man,  whose 
reactions  to  his  environment  are  no  more  than 
a  series  of  responses  to  sensory  stimuli  of 
which  he  is  more  or  less  the  helpless  victim. 
As  a  group,  the  stories  rank  as  good  rather 
than  excellent,  but  the  author  is  a  better  than 
average  technician  in  the  organization  of  his 
material  and  his  expert  use  of  language. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Jorge  Enrique  Adoum.  Los  cuadernos  de 
la  tierra.  Quito.  Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecua- 
toriana.  1952.  80  pages.  $20  m/n. 

The  editorial  director  of  Ecuador’s  National 
Academy,  La  Casa  de  Cultura,  entered  no 
facile  verse  in  the  poetry  contest  of  1951.  His 
anonymous  entry  was  judged  winner  not  only 
for  its  lofty  thought  but  for  its  merits  of  form. 
Now  two  of  the  eight  poems  appear,  beauti- 
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fully  printed  and  illustrated  by  the  Ecuadoran 
artist  Oswaldo  Guayasamin. 

Los  ortgenes  in  live  parts  and  El  enemigo 
y  la  manana,  in  ten  sections,  give  poetic  voice 
to  Adoum’s  patriotic  fervor  as  he  tells  first 
of  the  people  who  made  up  the  original  Ecua¬ 
dor,  and  then  of  the  arrival  of  the  white  men 
and  the  struggle  that  ensued.  There  are  many 
quotable  lines  in  this  free  and  unrimed  poem. 
TTiese  will  illustrate  the  style: 

Cuando  los  sacerdotes  descifran  las  anotaciones 
y  en  su  lengua  se  vuelvc  oral  cl  nudo, 
han  de  encontrar  mi  nombre. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  Univrsity 

**  Ruben  Dario.  Antologia  poetica.  Arturo 
Marasso,  ed.  Buenos  Aires.  Kapelusz. 
1952.  lxxii-f-431  pages. 

Though  not  intended  as  a  beginner’s  manual, 
Marasso’s  anthology  could  serve  that  purpose 
very  well.  It  begins  with  short  but  succinct 
introductions  to  Dario’s  themes,  his  inspira¬ 
tions,  his  debts  to  antiquity,  to  his  own  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  to  nineteenth-century  France. 
There  follow  skilfully  chosen  excerpts  from 
his  own  forewords  to  his  books,  which  are 
obviously  valuable  in  the  understanding  of 
his  verse.  The  poems  themselves  comprise  416 
pages  of  the  text,  and  there  are  notes  on  vari¬ 
ants  and  a  brief  bibliography.  The  anthology 
is  well  printed  and  tastefully  bound  in  maroon 
leather.  It  is  Volume  I  in  the  lyric  series  of 
the  Coleccion  Anthos. 

Betty  Lou  Dubois 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

*  Edgardo  Ubaldo  Genta.  El  juicio  final. 
Epopeya  de  la  humanidad  desde  el  solio 
de  America.  Montevideo.  Florensa  y  La- 
fon.  1952.  177  pages,  ill.  4  plates. 

Eighth  among  his  epic  poems  about  America, 
and  first  in  the  new  series  Cantos  del  nuevo 
mundo,  El  juicio  find  combines  Ubaldo’s 
patriotism  and  his  deep  religious  feeling  in  a 
dialogue  of  three  visions — based  largely  on 
the  Apocalypse — “El  mundo  del  Hombre,’’ 
“El  mundo  de  Satan,’’  and  “El  mundo  de 
Dios.” 

In  the  prologue,  Iridio,  the  Prodigal  Son, 
comes  with  his  parents  to  confess,  moved  by 
his  three  visions,  which  he  recounts  in  the 
rest  of  the  volume.  Powerful  poetry  charac¬ 
terizes  the  book,  which  has  some  interesting 
sketches  in  color  by  Ariel  Severino. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 


*  Raul  Andrade.  El  perfil  de  la  quimera. 

Quito.  Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana. 

1951.  260  pages.  $25  m/n. 

The  first  of  these  seven  essays  (three  of  which 
were  published  previously,  three  written  in 
1948,  and  one  in  1951)  gives  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  interpretation  of  Garcia  Lorca’s 
dramas  that  this  reviewer  has  ever  found. 
Andrade  also  analyzes  psychologically  some 
of  the  poetry  of  that  “laughing  herald  of 
death.”  The  second  essay  catches  the  melan¬ 
choly  and  nostalgic  spirit  of  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  fading  of  Romanticism  and  the 
beginning  of  Modernism,  and  also  contains 
a  bitter  denunciation  of  the  maltreatment  of 
intellectuals  in  Ecuador.  Following  are  an 
essay  on  Charlie  Chaplin  and  his  art,  written 
with  great  understanding  but  too  lavish 
praise;  a  piece  on  destierro—ho\h  as  exile, 
physical  and  spiritual,  and  as  mental  escape; 
a  discussion  of  the  Mexican  literary  and  cul¬ 
tural  scene;  a  musing  on  death;  a  composi¬ 
tion  on  Galicia  and  its  typically  nostalgic  poet, 
Rosalia  de  Castro.  Andrade’s  wealth  of  lit¬ 
erary  and  political  nuances,  the  fioridity  of 
his  style,  and  his  delicate  bitterness  are  truly 
remarkable.  B.  G.  D. 

Luis  Beltran  Guerrero.  Anteo.  Caracas. 

Avila  Grafica.  1952.  271  pages. 

Celebrating  the  fourth  century  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Barquisimeto,  the  Venezuelan  State  of 
Lara  is  publishing  works  by  its  famous  sons, 
past  and  present.  Volume  VIII  is  a  collection 
of  essays  by  its  master  of  prose. 

The  initial  essay,  El  secreto  de  Anteo,  should 
be  required  reading  for  poetry  critics.  This  is 
followed  by  a  patriotic  discussion  of  Barquisi- 
meto  and  earlier  speeches  and  writings,  in¬ 
cluding  several  from  Buenos  Aires,  where 
Guerrero  studied  between  1945  and  1950.  A 
section,  Nombres  venezolanos,  pays  tribute 
to  Blanco  Fombona,  General  Ros  de  Olano, 
and  others.  Besides  discussing  a  Spanish  trans¬ 
lation  of  Joyce’s  Ulysses,  the  essayist  com¬ 
ments  trenchandy  on  Benavente,  Ugarte,  and 
Henriquez  Urena. 

This  seventh  of  his  published  works  is  at¬ 
tractively  prepared.  As  Antaeus  was  strong 
so  long  as  he  remained  in  contact  with  his 
Mother  Earth,  so  this  author  mingles  his  earth- 
bound  logic  with  lofty  ideas. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

*  Enrique  Espinoza.  Conciencia  histdrica. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Babel.  1952.  207  pages. 
A  collection  of  essays  on  famous  person^  ities, 
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mostly  from  the  Communist  camp,  and  from 
a  Marxian  viewpoint.  Great  erudition  and  a 
clear,  vigorous  prose  of  fine  quality  lend  a 
good  deal  of  interest  to  this  book,  which  ap¬ 
pears  pervaded  with  admiration  for  Marx  and 
Trotsky,  and  hatred  for  dictatorships,  except 
that  of  the  proletariat.  In  fact,  this  Argentine 
author  praises  a  radical  artist’s  masterpieces 
only  if  the  artist  does  not  change  ideology, 
and,  not  being  a  true  champion  of  intellectual 
freedom,  he  heaps  abuse  and  insults  on  Com¬ 
munists  who  change  their  minds. 

Alfredo  Berumen 
Louisiana  State  University 

Ana  Maria  Garasino.  “Raices  desnudas" 
de  Ana  Emilia  Lahitte.  Parand.  T^rmino. 
1951.  18  pages. 

Describing  Rcdces  desnudas  as  the  “primer 
manifiesto  anti-Sartreano  de  una  generacidn,’’ 
this  unpretentious  but  excellent  critical  study 
calls  attention  to  the  responsibility  of  van- 
guardist  thought  to  mankind.  Sartre’s  “sordid 
negation  of  the  most  sacred  values’’  has  be¬ 
come  a  “fashionable  drug.”  Needed,  instead, 
are  a  rebellion  against  the  “manifest  de¬ 
cadence”  in  culture  and  “una  voluntad  para- 
dojalmente  revolucionaria  que  viniese  a 
luchar  con  las  antiguas  armas  dejadas  de  lado, 
pero  cuyo  noble  metal  no  ha  perdido  ni  su 
pureza,  ni  su  eternidad,  ni  su  ardor.”  In  con¬ 
clusion  Ana  Maria  Garasino  describes  Raices 
desnudas  with  its  “heroic  advance  toward  the 
human  and  conciliatingly  universal  sense  of 
art”  as  a  conquest  over  “el  reinado  efimero 
de  una  atroz  negacion,”  and,  like  Ana  Emilia 
Lahitte,  she  calls  for  a  re-emphasis  upon  the 
positive  values  of  life  and  of  art. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

^  Fryda  Schultz  de  Mantovani.  Fdbula  del 
nino  en  el  hombre.  Buenos  Aires.  Suda- 
mericana.  1951.  197  pages.  |12  m/arg. 

In  the  six  essays  that  make  up  this  book 
Senora  de  Mantovani  discusses  some  phases 
of  the  works  of  Goethe,  William  H.  Hudson, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Giambattista  Basile, 
Unamuno,  and  Jose  Marti.  Her  evaluations 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  commonly 
accepted  by  most  critics,  but  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  vigorous  and  poetic  language 
that  engages  the  reader’s  attention  in  a  very 
pleasing  way.  It  is  unusual  for  a  Latin-Ameri- 
can  woman  to  cultivate  the  essay,  and  it  is 
still  more  unusual  to  do  so  on  a  metaphysical 
level,  as  this  writer  frequendy  does.  Although 
some  of  her  assertions  might  not  be  accepted 


by  a  metaphysician,  she  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  ease  with  which  her  mind  moves  in 
the  abstract.  Alfredo  Berumen 

Louisiana  State  University 

^  Jose  Ferrater  Mora.  El  hombre  en  la  en- 
crueijada.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana. 
1952.  343  pages.  $30  m/arg. 

In  this  fascinating  and  provocative  work  the 
South  American  thinker  advances  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Christian  Personalism.  In  a  historico- 
cultural  synthesis  of  broad  perspectives  (rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Spengler’s,  Sorokin’s,  Berdiaev’s, 
and  Toynbee’s  philosophies  of  history)  the 
author  offers  his  interpretation  of  the  several 
historically  traceaUe  reactions  of  man  to  the 
terrifying  phenomenon  of  the  totalitarian 
State  and  Society.  Chronologically,  he  follows 
the  path  of  civilization  from  the  “crisis  of  the 
few,”  through  the  “crisis  of  the  many,”  to  the 
“crisis  of  all”  (universal  or  total  crisis).  He 
scrutinizes  the  modern  craving  for  “new  ab¬ 
solutes”  and  describes  convincingly  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  means  and  ends  and  of  pseudo-abso¬ 
lutes  and  genuine  absolutes. 

The  book  shows  a  sure  command  of  histori¬ 
cal  and  philosophical  data  and  problems.  Of 
sp)ecial  interest  are  the  extended  biographical 
and  bibliographical  notes  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  giving  evidence  of  the  author’s  wide 
reading  and  critical  understanding. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  Jose  Ingenieros.  La  evolucion  de  las  ideas 
argentinas.  2  vols.  Am'bal  Ponce,  ed.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Atenco.  1951.  618,  609  pages. 
A  new  edition  of  a  work  first  published  in 
1918-20  (Buenos  Aires.  Rosso),  the  present 
volumes  are  an  important  contribution  to  our 
incomplete  knowledge  of  the  history  of  ideas 
in  Spanish  America — a  field  in  which  more 
research  is  greatly  needed.  Ingenieros,  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  last  great  Positivist,  has  written  a 
thorough  and  penetrating  study,  from  what 
is  essentially  a  nineteenth<entury  liberal  point 
of  view,  of  his  nation’s  social,  political  and 
economic  thought  from  independence  to  the 
time  of  Juan  Bautista  Alberdi  (d.  1884). 
There  are  also  introductory  chapters  on  the 
colonial  and  revolutionary  periods.  Ingenie- 
ros’s  book  constitutes  a  valuable  chapter  in 
the  efforts  of  scholars  in  our  hemisphere  to 
analyze  the  varied  experiments  tried  in  what 
has  been  called  “the  most  extensive  political 
laboratory  the  world  has  ever  known.” 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 
University  of  Connecticut 
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*  Luis  Villoro.  Los  grandes  momentos  del 
indigenismo  en  Mexico.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1950.  247  pages. 

A  carefully  systematized  study  of  the  various 
concepts  of  Indianism  which  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Mexico — by  white  men,  of  course 
— from  the  Conquest  through  the  times  of 
Francisco  Javier  Clavijero,  Fray  Servando 
Teresa  de  Mier,  and  Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra, 
to  the  present.  It  is  a  work  of  considerable 
academic  interest;  at  the  conclusion  the  author 
gazes  out  of  his  study  window  at  the  Indians 
animating  a  Mexican  street  and  reflects  that 
“en  su  fondo,  mis  atras  de  todos  nuestros 
juicios  y  lecturas,  se  alberga  una  realidad 
oculta  y  misteriosa  que  no  podemos  alcanzar 
y  cuya  presencia  nos  fascina.” 

Todd  Downing 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

*  Gerardo  Gallegos.  Vision  de  un  pueblo. 
Ciudad  Trujillo.  Montalvo.  1951.  190 
pages. 

It  appears  that  the  vigorous  young  Ecuadorian 
novelist  Gerardo  Gallegos,  whose  thrilling 
adventure  yarn  Eladio  Segura  was  very  nearly 
the  most  powerful  Latin  American  achieve¬ 
ment  in  this  genre,  and  whose  El  embrujo 
de  Haiti,  El  puno  del  amo,  and  Beau  Dondon 
conquista  un  mundo  promised  well  for  his 
novel istic  future,  is  nowadays  more  journalist 
than  novelist.  He  has  received  one  of  the  inter¬ 
national  awards  of  the  Madrid  review  Mundo 
Hispdnico  for  a  paper  entided  El  por  que 
de  la  suerte  de  Cuba  y  del  Cubano  (he  has 
been  living  in  the  Antillean  islands  most  of 
the  time  for  a  good  many  years,  and  his  pres¬ 
ent  address  is  Ciudad  Trujillo). 

Vision  de  un  pueblo  is  a  warm  tribute  to 
the  litde  Dominican  nation,  whose  misfor¬ 
tunes  have  in  his  opinion  welded  its  popula¬ 
tion  into  the  bravest  and  best  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  countries.  A  collection  of  periodical 
articles  written  in  1949  and  1950,  the  book 
is  a  rapid  historical  survey  and  a  sketch  of 
the  Dominican  Republic’s  present  status.  The 
country’s  virtues  and  its  progress  are  obvious; 
the  executive  gifts  of  its  dictator-president  are 
likewise  undeniable.  Whether  the  latter  is 
also  a  model  of  all  the  virtues,  private  and 
public,  as  these  papers  would  lead  us  to  sup¬ 
pose,  seems  open  to  some  question.  Perhaps 
this  book  would  have  been  more  effective  if 
its  author  had  been  willing  to  admit  that  there 
is  another  side  to  the  medal.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that,  as  Sr.  Gallegos  argues,  a  nation  has 
a  right  to  be  governed  by  a  despot  with  life¬ 
time  tenure  if  it  chooses.  But  it  is  not  quite 


clear  that  the  Dominican  people  have  “chosen” 
as  unanimously  and  unequivocally  as  he  be¬ 
lieves.  A  few  years  ago  a  talented  French 
writer  wrote  an  enthusiastic  book  about  the 
present  government  of  Russia.  But  he  changed 
his  mind  later.  R,  T.  H. 

*  Jos^  Marfa  Garcia  Escudero.  De  Cdnovas 
a  la  republica  ,  .  .  y  ala  guerra.  Madrid. 
Rialp.  1951. 356  pages  -|-  12  plates.  50  ptas. 
The  general  thesis  of  this  review  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Spain  from  1874  to  1936  is  that  the 
basic  need  of  that  country  is  the  unity  of  her 
people.  Sr.  Garcia  Escudero  then  querulously 
analyzes  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  various 
forms  of  government  to  bring  that  unity  and 
concludes  the  study  of  what  he  terms  “the  evo¬ 
lution  of  liberalism”  with  these  words:  “La 
experiencia  de  este  fracaso  era  lo  unico  que 
llevaba  consigo,  como  un  tesoro,  la  Espaha 
hambrienta  y  miserable  que  el  1  de  abril  de 
1939  recibia  al  Ej6rcito  Nacional.”  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  period,  he  writes,  C4- 
novas  had  foreseen  “el  dios-Estado  de  nues¬ 
tros  dias;  comprendio  que  la  democracia 
ilimitada  acaba  en  cesarismo  de  la  masa,  que 
es  el  peor  enemigo  del  liberalismo.”  But  in 
such  tacit  approval  of  the  present  Spanish 
regime  with  its  imposition  of  “unity,”  Sr. 
Garcia  Escudero  has  forgotten  his  own  most 
important  admission:  “Los  Espanoles,  cuan- 
do  por  un  feliz  azar  nos  hemos  unido,  ha  sido 
en  la  conquista  de  un  ideal.” 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

^  Alberto  Morales  Jimenez.  Historia  de  la 
revolucidn  mexicana.  Mexico.  Instituto  de 
Investigaciortes  Politicas,  Economicas  y 
Sociales  del  Partido  Revolucionario  Insti- 
tucional.  1951.  272  pages,  ill. 

This  is  the  work  which  won  first  prize  in 
the  1950  competition  sponsored  by  the  PRI. 
Morales  Jimenez,  a  promising  young  journal¬ 
ist,  divides  his  treatise  into  four  parts.  He 
first  oudines  briefly  the  causes  of  the  Madcro 
revolt  and  explains  its  significance.  Then  he 
sketches  the  chief  events  up  to  and  including 
the  treachery  of  Huerta.  The  third  part  deals 
with  the  Aguascalientes  Convention,  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  Carranza.  In  the  final  part  the 
reader  is  led  through  the  years  of  evolution 
from  Obregon  to  mid<entury.  Written  in  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  language,  the  book  is  meant 
to  explain  to  the  average  voter  just  why  the 
PRI  and  the  Revolution  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Richard  Armitage 

Ohio  State  University 
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Giuseppe  L.  Messina.  La  letteratura  so- 
vietica.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1950.  119 
pages.  300  1. 

This  booklet  is  aimed  at  the  Italian  reader 
desirous  of  information  about  contemporary 
Russian  literature.  Beginning  with  the  period 
1917-1922,  Professor  Messina  has  highlighted 
the  whole  of  Russian  literature,  giving  a  clear 
and  sober  oudine,  as  scholarly  as  an  oeuvre 
de  vulgarisation  can  be,  and  has  added  a  few 
most  informative  pages  of  bibliographic  criti¬ 
cal  notes.  The  Western  reader  may  tend  to 
think  that  the  “political  mandate”  with  which 
literature  in  Soviet  Russia  has  found  itself  in¬ 
vested  must  have  killed  it  outright,  yet  we 
learn  from  Professor  Messina  that  this  is  not 
so  and  that  even  today,  in  spite  of  dictatorial 
fetters  and  ever-changing  regulations,  Rus¬ 
sia’s  literary  output  is  not  only  worthwhile, 
but  “one  of  the  most  alive  and  original  lit¬ 
eratures  of  this  century.”  The  variations  in 
the  appraisal  of  Dostoevsky  through  the  last 
decades  make  especially  interesting  reading. 
As  a  whole,  this  booklet  will  prove  useful. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

*  Armando  Plebe.  La  teoria  del  comico  da 
Aristotele  a  Plutarco.  Torino.  Facolt^  di 
Lettere  e  Filosofia.  1952.  132  pages.  800  1. 
In  a  very  scholarly  way,  unrelieved  by  even 
a  momentary  flash  of  the  comic.  Professor 
Plebe  surveys  the  chief  Greek  theorists  of 
comedy.  The  principal  thread  is  that  of  Peri¬ 
patetic  thought,  stemming  from  the  lost  sec¬ 
ond  book  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics,  developed  and 
to  an  extent  exemplified  in  his  Characters  by 
Theophrastus,  and  brought  to  practical  per¬ 
fection  by  the  New  Comedy  and  Menander. 
Roman  writers,  especially  Cicero,  did  little 
but  codify  the  Peripatetic  doctrine.  Dio  of 
Prusa,  as  a  Cynic  preacher,  stressed  the  role 
of  invective  in  comedy  for  the  correction  of 
vice,  and  hence  favored  Aristophanes  and  the 
Old  Comedy.  Plutarch,  on  the  contrary,  on 
purely  moralistic  grounds,  frowned  on  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  and  gave  his  preference  decidedly  to 
Menander. 

W.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 


Mario  Praz.  La  crisi  delVeroe  nel  romanzo 
vittoriano.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1952.  458 
pages  +  37  plates.  4,000  1. 

Like  the  author’s  previous  penetrating  studies 
of  English  literature,  this  work  combines  an 
analysis  of  literary  techniques  and  fashions 
with  a  consideration  of  the  customs  and  tastes 
of  an  epoch.  The  first  section  studies  the  pro¬ 
gressive  infiltration  of  bourgeois  ideals  into 
Romanticism,  as  shown  in  the  works  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  De  Quincey, 
Thomas  Love  Peacock,  and  Macaulay,  while 
the  second,  the  body  proper  of  the  book,  ex¬ 
amines  the  figure  and  the  role  of  the  hero  (a 
strange  hero,  indeed,  by  epic  and  romantic 
standards)  in  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thack¬ 
eray,  Trollope,  and  Eliot.  An  interesting  ap¬ 
pendix  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Coventry 
Patmore’s  The  Angel  in  the  House,  the  epic 
poem  of  that  day,  and  to  a  chapter  on  the 
Rome  of  the  Victorians. 

The  most  stimulating  part  of  the  book  is 
the  vigorous  introduction,  which  draws  a 
parallel  between  Dutch  genre  painting  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  English  novel  of 
the  nineteenth,  seeing  in  the  former  the  same 
emphasis  on  intimate  interiors  and  minutiae 
as  in  the  latter’s  concentration  on  middle-class 
aspirations.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
new  light  is  thrown  on  the  relation  between 
painting  and  literature  in  the  long  centuries 
since  the  decline  of  religious  art. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

M  Adolfo  Angeli.  Le  tre  fiamme.  Milano. 

Gastaldi.  1952.  486  pages.  1,000  1. 

This  is  the  story  of  three  patriotic,  inspired 
and  practically  incredible  young  people  who 
decide  to  form  a  society  for  the  redemption  of 
Italy.  (It  seems  that  the  people  are  not  suffi- 
ciendy  noble  and  too  many  working  girls 
want  to  wear  nylon  stockings.)  One  of  the 
three  is  a  poet,  given  to  extempore  composi¬ 
tions  reminiscent  of  D’Annunzio,  another  an 
engineer  who  also  sings  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  the  third  an  Italian-American  girl.  In 
spite  of  their  mission  more  space  is  given  to 
their  individual  experiences  than  their  com¬ 
mon  purposes  and  more  to  description  and 
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conversation  than  either.  Had  the  book  been 
written  thirty  years  ago  it  might  be  regarded 
as  symptomatic  of  a  certain  attitude;  for  all 
its  portentous  and  no  doubt  genuine  gravity 
it  is  hard  to  take  it  seriously  nowadays. 

Thomas  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

*  Giovanni  Arpino.  Sei  stato  jelice,  Gio¬ 
vanni.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1952.  242  pages. 
8001. 

This  is  the  first  novel  of  a  very  young  writer 
whose  outspoken,  arrogant  style  locates  him 
with  the  Italian  neo-realistic  movement.  The 
book  describes  the  endless  wanderings  of  a 
vagabond,  “a  projectile”  of  World  War  II, 
in  and  around  the  town  of  Genoa.  Some  epi¬ 
sodes  are  remarkaUy  well  written,  yet  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  and  the  affinities  to  Cesare  Pavese’s 
Prima  che  il  gallo  canti  are  too  evident.  The 
sincere  desperation  of  Pavese’s  hero  in  his 
search  fon  something  to  cling  to  becomes  in 
Arpino’s  novel  more  an  academic  expression 
than  a  product  of  real  suffering. 

Guelfo  A.  Frulla 
Yale  University 

K  Rosetta  Radosti  Battaglia.  Vora  divina. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1951.  75  pages.  200  1. 
Cristina  leaves  her  home  to  become  a  govern¬ 
ess,  because  she  cannot  get  along  with  her 
widowed  father’s  sweetheart.  When  she  re¬ 
turns,  she  finds  her  father  seriously  ill  and 
disillusioned.  After  recovering  from  his  sick¬ 
ness  he  marries  his  daughter’s  teacher  and 
friend.  Cristina  herself  is  firmly  convinced 
that  she  is  unable  to  love,  so  she  consents  to 
a  mariage  of  convenience  with  a  young  pro¬ 
fessor.  Then  it  happens  that  she  falls  in  love 
with  one  of  her  husband’s  friends.  However, 
everything  ends  well  and  with  Cristina’s  vir¬ 
tue  intact,  when  a  son  is  born  to  her.  The 
cliche  of  the  plot  is  not  improved  by  the  style, 
which  is  dry  and  wooden  from  start  to  finish. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

*  Mario  Gargano.  Follie  di  vergini.  Milano. 
Gastaldi.  1951.  47  pages.  200  1. 

This  is  a  series  of  beautifully  written  short 
tales,  depicting  human  and  animal  sensuality 
in  a  poetic  atmosphere.  All  six  stories,  Tora, 
Fra  Scorpio,  Bestiame,  A  more  di  bonzo,  Mez- 
zae state,  and  Le  vergini  have  to  do  with  illegit¬ 
imate  love  and  obscene  situations.  Were  the 
scenes  not  represented  with  such  exquisite 
and  delicate  nuances  of  color,  of  lights  and 
shades,  of  fragrant  and  disagreeable  odors,  of 


contrasts  of  balmy  and  chilling  winds,  this 
reviewer  might  be  inclined  to  believe  that  per¬ 
haps  each  tale  had  a  moral  intention.  The 
author’s  chief  concern,  however,  seems  to  be 
in  relating  in  minute  detail  each  sensation. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  not  turned  his 
talent  to  more  spiritual  themes. 

Rosa  Trillo  Clough 
Hunter  College 

^  Antonio  Greppi.  Leggenda  di  ‘"Egmont." 

Milano.  Ceschina.  1951.  300  pages.  900  1. 
An  English  thoroughbred  brought  to  Italy  is 
the  hero  of  the  legend.  His  adventurous  ex¬ 
istence  on  the  race  track,  his  loves  and  idio¬ 
syncrasies  and  final  glorious  death  on  the  bat- 
defield  during  the  First  World  War  form  the 
main  plot.  The  owners,  a  childless  couple  who 
adopt  a  litde  boy,  have  also  their  own  story, 
and  so  does  an  Irish  jockey,  along  with  other 
minor  characters. 

The  effusiveness  of  the  plot  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  attempt  made  by  the  author 
to  use  a  different  technique:  short  sentences, 
short  paragraphs,  rapid,  flash-like  descriptions 
and  observations.  Highly  effective  and  poetic 
passages  may  thus  be  singled  out,  while  the 
book  as  a  whole  gives  an  impression  of  dis¬ 
proportion  and  looseness. 

Maria  T.  Arrighi 
Smith  College 

*  Luigi  Incoronato.  Morunni.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  1952.  221  pages.  800  1. 

This  book  is  composed  of  twenty-five  short 
stories  divided  into  three  parts  of  different 
lengths.  Some  of  the  characters  appear  in  just 
one  story,  others  in  more,  but  all  contribute 
to  a  picture  of  the  small  world  which  is  the 
Southern  Italian  town  of  Morunni.  It  is  a 
microcosm  in  which  human  misery  and  hopes, 
social  and  political  problems  (first  part),  the 
tragedy  of  the  last  war  (second  part),  and 
the  ensuing  moral  uneasiness  and  disorder 
(third  part)*  get  a  new  perspective  through 
the  painful  reactions  of  simple  people.  Mo¬ 
runni,  the  actual  geographic  location,  becomes 
also  the  ideal  center  which  gives  poetic  unity 
to  the  book. 

Maria  T.  Arrighi 
Smith  College 

^  Raffaele  La  Capria.  Un  giorno  d’impazi- 
enza.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1952.  178  pages. 
600  1. 

In  parts  almost  a  tour  de  force,  this  is  the 
story  of  a  crucial  day  in  an  adolescent’s  life, 
a  day  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  pro- 
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tective  satisfying  phantasies  of  youth  and  the 
engrossing  but  dangerous  world  of  experience 
suddenly  becomes  sharpened  and  a  whole 
carefully<onstructed  system  of  values  col¬ 
lapses.  The  protagonist  is  a  seventeen-year- 
old  boy  who  is  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the 
girl  Mira’s  dissolute  life.  Around  these  two 
the  other  characters  circle  in  a  hazy  atmos¬ 
phere,  such  as  fog  or  drunkenness  creates, 
or  as  distortions  in  a  mirror:  Mira’s  mother, 
completely  devoid  of  moral  sense,  the  homo¬ 
sexual  painter  Hans,  Mira’s  various  lovers, 
and  her  prostitute  friend  Gisa.  These  are  stock 
characters  of  the  realistic  novel,  but  what  mat¬ 
ters  here  is  not  their  traits,  but  their  projec¬ 
tion  into  each  other’s  consciousness  and  espe¬ 
cially  into  the  protagonist’s. 

The  epigraph  and  ideal  pivot  of  the  book 
are  some  verses  of  Prevert’s:  “Quand  on  le 
laisse  seul/  le  monde/  mental/  ment/  monu- 
mentalement”;  and  using  techniques  learned 
from  the  masters  of  the  modern  European 
novel,  the  author  achieves  an  artful  weaving 
back  and  forth  between  dream  and  reality. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

^  Ignazio  Silone.  Una  manciata  di  more. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1952.  315  pages. 
900  1. 

Though  Silone  employs  a  theme  which  by 
now  has  become  a  bit  hackneyed  (the  bitter 
disillusionment  of  a  former  partigiano  who 
has  broken  with  the  Communist  party),  he 
skilfully  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  monotony  and 
triteness  inherent  in  the  development  of  such 
a  plot.  His  understanding  of  the  social,  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  pressures  to  which  Italian 
society  is  currently  subjected  is  thorough  in¬ 
deed.  His  ability  to  depict  these  forces  at  work 
within  the  framework  of  a  small  and  remote 
community  conveys  a  much  more  accurate 
impression  (through  tangible  examples)  of 
the  baffling  problems  in  present-day  Italian 
life  than  could  be  gained  from  ploughing 
through  many  a  weighty  volume  on  Italian 
history,  politics,  sociology,  etc.  This  ability  to 
achieve  great  impact  through  an  ingenious 
process  of  assimilation  and  condensation  re¬ 
mains  one  of  Silone’s  most  valuable  literary 
assets.  He  has  many  others,  to  be  sure,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  his  talent  as  a  storyteller. 
There  isn’t  a  dull  line  in  this  book;  Silone  does 
not  write  the  kind  of  story  that  would  permit 
the  reader’s  attention  to  wander.  As  one  might 
expect,  there  is  litde  hilarity  in  such  a  narrative 
as  this;  however,  some  comic  relief  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  masterful  but  sparing  use  of  that 


rich  treasure  which  is  Italian  peasant  humor. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
University  of  Okjahoma 

*  Luigi  Salvini,  ed.  and  tr.  Foeti  sloveni 
moderni.  Sempreverde  e  Rosmarino. 
Roma.  Colombo.  1951.  279  pages. 

This  anthology  of  thirty-two  Slovene  poets  in 
Italian  translation  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
further  understanding  between  two  neighbors, 
the  Slovenes  and  the  Italians.  The  poetic  se¬ 
lections  are  preceded  by  an  excellent  general 
introduction  in  which  Luigi  Salvini  sketches 
the  political  and  cultural  background  of  the 
Slovenes.  He  takes  the  reader  from  the  tenth 
century  of  the  influence  of  Cyril  and  Me- 
thodus  through  the  Reformation  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  national  language  to  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  of  the 
awakening  of  nationalism.  The  poets  selected 
range  from  France  PreSeren  through  Josip 
Murn  to  Franck  Kosma^,  whose  first  work, 
Partizansl{i  soneti,  appeared  only  in  1944. 
Every  selection  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  the  poet.  Due  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  anthology,  the  selections  of  poems, 
although  representative,  remain  quite  limited. 

Ruth  Hirsch 
Georgetown  University 

^  Trilussa.  LMpi  e  agnelli.  Le  favole.  Nove 
poesie.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1952.  165 
pages.  250  1. 

This  is  not  a  “new”  book  ( Lupi  e  agnelli  was 
written  during  World  War  One)  yet  it  ap¬ 
pears  again  at  a  particularly  well-chosen 
moment.  Any  work  providing  comic  relief 
from  present-day  gloom  is  most  welcome. 
Trilussa’s  humorous  and  satirical  observations 
on  that  baffling  creature,  Man,  have  a  univer¬ 
sal  quality  that  will  continue  to  attract  readers 
for  many  years  to  come.  Such  reading  is  made 
even  more  pleasurable  and  interesting  by  the 
author’s  masterful  use  of  the  diedetto  roman- 
esco.  He  is  accurate  to  the  point  of  merciless¬ 
ness  in  his  depiction  of  human  stupidity,  in¬ 
anity  and  hypocrisy — yet  his  tone  is  not  one 
of  despair.  He  possesses  one  of  the  rarest  tal¬ 
ents  of  all,  that  of  being  able  to  make  the 
reader  laugh  heartily  at  himself. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Delia  Corradi  Cipriani.  Soste  romane. 

Roma.  Signorelli.  1952.  81  pages.  450  1. 
This  book,  though  written  in  prose,  is  a  book 
of  poetry,  the  poetry  of  many  nooks  of  Rome 
as  felt,  more  than  seen,  by  the  author.  The 
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cvcr-rccurring  theme  is  that  of  eternity,  evoked 
in  the  soul  of  the  poetess  by  Rome,  the  city 
born,  dead,  and  reborn  in  time,  yet  immortal 
through  its  now  silent  glory.  The  rendering 
of  the  impressions  of  ancient  Rome,  as  re¬ 
corded  on  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  poetess, 
is  highly  subjective,  yet  through  this  subjec¬ 
tivity  one  is  given  the  refreshing  joy  of  seeing 
'  that,  after  so  many  centuries,  there  are  still 

1  souls  that  feel  the  human  experience  of  a 

past  civilization  in  a  new  way.  There  are  ex¬ 
quisite  drawings  by  Ivan  Mosca. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

*  Mario  Corsi.  Le  origini  del  pensiero  di 
Benedetto  Croce.  Firenze.  Nuova  Italia. 
1951.  vii-|-183  pages.  700  1. 

The  mature  works  of  the  late  Benedetto  Croce 
(1866-1952),  especially  his  studies  in  aes¬ 
thetics  and  the  philosophy  of  history,  enjoy 
an  international  reputation.  But  his  early  writ¬ 
ings  (he  began  publishing  at  the  age  of  16) 
are  almost  unknown.  Mario  Corsi’s  book  is 
a  painstaking  and  systematic  review  of  Croce’s 
works  in  literary  criticism,  philosophy,  and 
Italian  —  particularly  Neapolitan  —  history, 
written  between  1882  and  1900,  including  the 
critiques  of  Marxism  which  he  directed  against 
I  Labriola.  Corsi  makes  clear  the  influence  of 
j  DeSanctis,  Spaventa,  and  Herbart  in  the  de- 

<  velopment  of  Croce’s  views,  but  gives  inade¬ 

quate  attention  to  the  overriding  impact  of 
Hegel.  And,  while  he  surveys  Croce’s  writ¬ 
ings  in  minute — and  sometimes  repetitive — 
detail,  he  provides  almost  no  biographical  in¬ 
formation  concerning  this  formative  period. 
An  appendix  gives  brief  excerpts  from  un¬ 
published  letters  to  Croce,  dated  1883  to  1887, 
the  longest  and  most  revealing  of  which  were 
written  by  Labriola. 

George  L.  Kline 
University  of  Chicago 

K  M 

“He  who  would  already  today  call  the  past  decade 
of  Italian  history  a  period  of  renovation  of  social  and 
spiritual  life  could  hardly  pass  for  an  imprudent 
prophet.  Secret  and  open  Resistance,  the  war  venture 
and  the  experience  of  the  debacle  have  liberated  forces 
unknown  until  then.  ...  In  literary  life  the  prose  nar¬ 
rative  for  quite  some  time  has  represented  by  far  the 
most  important  factor.  Strange  miracle!  During  the 
twenties,  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  development  and 
experimentation  in  the  European  and  American  novel, 
Italy  was  hardly  represented  at  all;  today  when  every¬ 
where  there  is  lament  about  the  ‘crisis  of  the  novel,’  in 
Italy  the  novel  and  short  story  develop,  in  all  nalvet^, 
so  to  speak,  with  remarkable  fecundity.’’ 

Hans  Hinterhauser  in  Merl(ur 


^  Adolfo  Levi.  II  concetto  delVerrore  nella 
filosofia  di  Plotino.  Torino.  Filosofia. 
1951.  20  pages.  200  1. 

Adolfo  Levi  has  acquired  distinction  in  the 
held  of  philosophy  for  his  studies  on  the 
problem  of  error  in  several  philosophers  from 
Epicurus  to  Kant.  The  present  study  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  of  error  in  Plotinus 
and  uses  some  of  the  material  presented  in 
former  essays  by  the  author.  Professor  Levi 
sharply  criticizes  the  great  Neoplatonic  phi¬ 
losopher  for  his  failure  in  solving  the  episte¬ 
mological  problem  of  error.  Nevertheless,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Levi  fails  to  recognize  that  if  Plotinus’s 
epistemology  is  so  imbibed,  as  he  rightly 
points  out,  in  metaphysical  assumptions,  epis¬ 
temological  criticism  becomes  pointless.  In 
spite  of  the  doubtful  conclusions  of  this  essay, 
it  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  Plotinus  schol¬ 
ars.  Jos6  Ferrater  Mora 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

^  Armando  Plebe.  Hegel,  filosofo  della 
storia.  Torino.  Filosofia.  1952. 

In  a  solid,  academic  presentation  of  Hegel’s 
philosophy  of  history,  the  author  shows  com¬ 
prehensively  and  objectively  the  growth  of 
the  Hegelian  system  from  its  inception  in 
Jena  to  its  maturation  in  Berlin  and  convinc¬ 
ingly  explains  the  dialectical  necessity  of  its 
development.  Rejecting  Hegel’s  basic  idealism 
as  philosophical  mythology,  he  sees  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Hegel’s  philosophy  of  history  mainly 
in  its  creation  of  the  concept  of  historical  cate¬ 
gories.  Hegel’s  impact  as  historical  philoso¬ 
pher  on  later  thinkers  is  scarcely  mentioned, 
and  the  difHculties  of  reproducing  Hegel’s 
somewhat  lyrical  and  nebulous  terms  in  the 
narrower  and  more  precise  philosophical 
terminology  of  Italian  are  fully  recognized, 
though  not  always  overcome. 

fohannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

M  M 

“Now  that  so  many  English  writers  seem  to  have 
fallen  back  on  sin,  Henry  James,  or  their  own  school¬ 
days,  it  is  the  Italians  who  have  taken  up  the  accurate 
and  humane  interest  in  other  people  that  was  typical 
of  the  thirties.  ...  In  luly,  as  in  the  New  Writing 
of  the  thirties,  the  first  impetus  to  this  may  have  been 
given  by  a  lively  reaction  against  Fascbm  (and  that  is 
what,  in  spite  of  all  outside  attempts  to  induce  it,  has 
been  lacking  in  Germany),  but  otherwise  these  writers 
show  only  a  general  political  awareness,  born  of  bitter 
experience.  That  awareness,  that  optimism  and  the 
open-mindedness  that  seems  to  go  with  them  are, 
surely,  the  healthiest  contribution  that  politics  can 
make  to  arts.’’ 

The  [London]  Times  Literary  Supplement 
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*  Elias  Brcdsdorff,  Brita  Mortcnscn,  R. 
Poppcrwcll.  An  Introduction  to  Scandi¬ 
navian  Literature.  Cambridge.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  1951.  245  pages.  $4.75. 
To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  independent 
and,  within  its  self-imposed  limits,  adequate 
treatment  of  the  three  ^andinavian  literatures 
to  appear  in  English.  I  would  not  care  to  quar¬ 
rel  about  these  limitations,  which  exclude 
Modern  Icelandic  and  Finnish-Swedish  litera¬ 
ture,  even  though  a  Swedish  literature  with¬ 
out  the  revered  name  of  a  Runeberg  does  not 
seem  quite  right.  The  Preface  warns  that 
many  names  of  lesser  importance  have  been 
jettisoned,  but  one  wishes  that  had  been  done 
even  more  ruthlessly  in  favor  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  thirty  really  great  names  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  literature.  Even  so,  the  thumbnail 
sketches  of  the  work  of  authors  such  as  Alm- 
quist,  Blicher,  Holberg,  Jobs.  V.  Jensen  are 
done  very  skilfully  indeed  in  the  few  pages 
allotted  to  each.  The  biographical  facts  are 
compressed  as  far  as  feasible  and  the  European 
connections  of  this  peninsula  of  Western  cul¬ 
ture  as  well  as  the  background  of  thought- 
trends  at  various  times  are  stressed.  Cleverly 
written,  this  is  a  book  to  encourage  the  reader 
to  go  to  the  originals. 

Lee  M.  Hollander 
University  of  Texas 

^  Joseph  Chiari.  Contemporary  French 
Poetry.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1952.  xvi-f  180  pages.  $3.75. 

As  T.  S.  Eliot’s  foreword  might  indicate, 
Chiari’s  literary  principles  are  very  faithfully 
those  of  Eliot.  Poetry,  for  him,  is  metaphysi¬ 
cal  poetry,  and  he  even  analyzes  the  history  of 
French  poetry  on  the  basis  of  Eliot’s  famous 
concepts  of  unified  and  dissociated  sensibility. 
This  is  not  said  in  dispraise  of  the  book;  how¬ 
ever  dubious  the  terminology  of  Eliot’s  theory 
may  be  (see  J.  C.  Ransom’s  elucidation  of  it 
in  the  light  of  his  own),  the  points  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  are  real  and  sound,  and  Chiari 
handles  them  intelligently  as  he  surveys  what 
he  considers  the  important  trends  in  contem¬ 
porary  French  verse.  The  faults  of  the  book 
as  well  are  sometimes  those  of  Eliot;  in  place 
of  detailed  analysis  he  will  occasionally,  as  in 
the  section  on  Saint  John  Perse,  support  his 


praise  with  the  most  unsatisfactory  generaliza¬ 
tions,  though  he  avoids  the  pontifical  manner 
in  delivering  them.  He  makes  no  claim  to 
completeness  in  this  litde  book,  but  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  literature  gives  it  a  basis  for  stronger 
pretensions  than  he  is  willing  to  assume. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  Jr. 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  B.  Ifor  Evans.  The  Language  of  Shal^e- 
speare’s  Plays.  Bloomington,  Ind.  Indiana 
University  Press.  1952.  xiii-|-190  pages.  $3. 
As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  other  work  that 
deals  with  Shakespeare’s  use  of  language  from 
the  point  of  view  adopted  by  Professor  Evans. 
This  study  supplements  such  investigations  as 
those  of  Caroline  Spurgeon  by  tracing  chron¬ 
ologically  through  all  the  plays  Shakespeare’s 
gradual,  but  intentional,  abandonment  of  dec¬ 
orative  and  elaborate  forms,  as  much  as  he 
loved  them  and  as  original  as  he  was  in  their 
use,  for  simple,  direct  and  effective  language. 
The  volume  is  a  keen,  sound,  and  original 
contribution  to  the  many  other  studies  of  the 
dramatist’s  art.  The  quotations  are  carefully 
chosen  and  convincing. 

Sandford  Salyer 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Richard  Harter  Fogle.  Hawthorne’s  Fic¬ 
tion:  The  Light  and  the  Dar\.  Norman, 
Okla.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  1952. 
ix-|-219  pages.  $3.75. 

Mr.  Fogle  has  sought  to  interpret  the  heart 
of  Hawthorne’s  writings  through  twelve  es¬ 
says,  ten  of  which  analyze  direedy  both  stories 
and  novels.  His  scheme  has  been  one  of 
antithetical  illustration,  by  which  paradoxical 
elements  such  as  light  and  dark,  simplicity 
and  complexity,  good  and  evil,  and  the  earthly 
and  heavenly  are  used  to  explain  the  more 
profound  meanings  below  Hawthorne’s  read¬ 
able  surface.  He  has  recognized  the  ambi¬ 
guities  and  has  tried  to  clarify  them.  This 
book  has  created  valuable  insight  for  any 
study  of  Hawthorne  the  Puritan  or  artist. 
Particularly  rewarding  is  the  treatment  given 
Ethan  Brand,  The  Blithedale  Romance,  and 
The  Marble  Faun. 

Donald  Tanascosa 
West  New  Yor\,  N.  J. 
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^  W.  M.  Frohock.  Andre  Malraux  and  the 
Tragic  Imagination.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1952.  xv-f-175  pages. 
14. 

In  this  first  full-length  study  of  Malraux  in 
English,  the  author,  rejecting  a  certain  “leg¬ 
end,”  brings  us  the  most  complete  and  satis¬ 
fying  analysis  of  Malraux’s  works  that  has 
yet  appeared.  (According  to  the  “legend,” 
which  is  neither  denied  nor  discouraged  by 
Malraux  himself,  the  novels  are  regarded  as 
disguised  reportage.)  Here  they  are  viewed  as 
major  works  of  imaginative  art  conceived 
within  a  framework  of  contemporary  situa¬ 
tions  of  tragedy  and  violence.  In  order  to  make 
his  major  themes  (solitude,  suffering,  the  in¬ 
anity  of  life,  and  the  constant  imminence  of 
death)  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  Malraux  need¬ 
ed  such  settings  and  fashioned  them  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  such  a  way  that  his  writ¬ 
ings  do  indeed  seem  autobiographical. 

Origins  of  the  theory  of  the  Absurd  are 
traced  back  to  Malraux’s  early  work;  through 
the  intensive  analysis  of  his  writings  on  art 
and  his  conception  of  art’s  relation  to  history 
we  see  a  newly  polished  facet  of  this  powerful 
but  puzzling  personality.  This  study  shows 
nearly  all  the  signs  of  thorough  preparation 
and  careful  writing;  however,  the  author’s 
contention  that  the  key  to  Malraux’s  political 
variations  stems  from  a  tendency  always  to 
engage  in  politics  of  opposition  could  stand 
a  bit  of  elaboration. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  H.  B.  Garland.  Storm  and  Stress.  London. 

Harrap.  1952.  160  pages  +  3  plates.  10/6. 
This  monograph  supplies  more  extended  in¬ 
formation  than  any  other  work  in  English 
concerning  Storm  and  Stress,  its  chief  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  their  works;  in  this  respect 
it  surpasses  William  Rose’s  From  Goethe  to 
Byron,  which  covers  much  of  the  same  ground. 
The  angle,  however,  from  which  the  author 
approaches  the  subject,  the  dominance  of 
G^the  in  the  brief  period,  leads  him  to  over¬ 
simplification  and  to  some  opinions  of  dubious 
validity.  For  example,  he  includes  a  chapter 
on  the  Hainbund  on  the  plea  that  the  group 
reveals  what  Storm  and  Stress  “would  have 
become  without  the  dynamic  personality  of 
Goethe.”  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  imagine 
Klinger  and  Lenz  as  Hainbiindler.  More  du¬ 
bious  still  is  the  statement  that  Herder’s  “writ¬ 
ings  are  important  for  German  literature 
chiefly  as  showing  what  manner  of  man  it 
was  that  Goethe  met  at  Strassburg  in  1770”; 


or,  that  the  Stiirmer  und  Drdnger  owed  their 
Shakespeare  enthusiasm  to  Goethe;  in  all 
probability  Lenz  had  planned  to  translate 
Shakespeare  before  he  had  ever  heard  Goe¬ 
the’s  name.  As  in  most  brief  studies  of  lit¬ 
erature,  many  generalizations  are  somewhat 
vulnerable. 

Though  the  reader  may  disagree  with  many 
points  in  Garland’s  evaluations  of  men  and 
works — notably  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Klinger 
and  Schubart — the  bmk  will  serve  students 
of  German  literature  as  a  convenient  manual 
of  information.  Harvey  W.  Hewett-T hayer 

Princeton,  N.  /. 

Alan  M.  F.  Gunn.  The  Mirror  of  Love. 
A  Reinterpretation  of  “The  Romance 
of  the  Rose.“  Lubbock,  Tex.  Texas  Tech 
Press.  1952.  xvi-f-592  pages.  $5.25. 
Professor  Gunn’s  research,  which  started  out 
in  1938  as  a  Princeton  dissertation  to  clarify 
Chaucerian  background,  has  now  evolved  into 
a  valuable  reinterpretation  of  Le  roman  de  la 
rose.  The  tide  reflects  Jean  de  Meun’s  mir¬ 
ror  for  lovers  (verse  10,651).  Gunn  demon¬ 
strates  convincingly  that  the  Rose  is  a  con¬ 
scious  striving  for  simplicity  in  its  design  and 
for  symmetry  in  its  balance.  Its  rhetoric  is 
developed  both  as  narrative  and  as  argument. 
Its  central  theme  is  the  quest  for  love  over 
a  mysterious,  perilous,  and  circuitous  course. 
Its  lengthy  colloquium  pivots  around  the  art 
and  the  theory  of  love,  both  erotic  and  pro¬ 
creative. 

Gunn  discusses  the  1935  translation  of  the 
Anticlaudianus  into  English,  but  not  the  me¬ 
dieval  adaptations  made  direedy  into  French 
by  Ellebaut  and  into  German  by  Heinrich  von 
Neustadt,  and  indireedy  into  French  via  the 
Latin  of  Adam  de  la  Bassee.  Gunn  refers  to 
his  own  review  in  which  he  argues  that  Jean 
de  Meun  shows  an  extraordinary  affinity  with 
Thomas  Aquinas,  but  that  contention  has  been 
challenged  in  corresponding  reviews  (B.  A. 
22:2,  p.  168;  Speetdum,  XXVII,  p.  116). 
Gunn’s  presentation,  focused  upon  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  significanre  of  the  Rose,  will  serve 
to  place  the  allegory  in  its  proper  setting.  His 
lucid  style  and  refined  metaphors  prove  that 
the  Mirror  of  Love  appealed  to  him  as  a  labor 
of  love.  Raphael  Levy 

University  of  Texas 

*  Jean  H.  Hagstrum.  Samuel  fohnson's  Lit¬ 
erary  Criticism.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Press.  1952.  xi4-212 
pages.  $3.50. 

This,  the  first  comprehensive  study  of  John- 
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son’s  literary  and  critical  canons,  tills  a  long- 
felt  want  in  the  field  of  Johnsonian  scholar¬ 
ship.  Although  he  stresses  analysis  rather  than 
the  historical  approach,  the  author  points  out 
the  relationship  between  Johnson’s  criticisms 
and  his  basic  beliefs  and  relates  them  to  the 
main  body  of  critical  belief  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  present  day.  Here  we  see  Johnson’s  re¬ 
bellion  against  neo-classical  dicta  when  they 
collide  with  his  massive  common-sense  and 
when  they  are  not  based  on  experience  and 
learning.  Professor  Hagstrum’s  inductive  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  subject  is  sound  but  frequendy 
makes  comprehension  difticult,  definitions  and 
analyses  being  at  times  overloaded  with  quali¬ 
fications  in  parentheses.  Outstanding  are  the 
chapters  on  nature,  wit,  and  the  beautiful,  the 
pathetic,  and  the  sublime. 

Alexander  M.  Saunders 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

*  E.  D.  H.  Johnson.  The  Alien  Vision  of 
Victorian  Poetry:  Sources  of  the  Poetic 
Imagination  in  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Arnold.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1952.  xvi-f-224  pages.  $4. 

Mr.  Johnson  penetratingly  revalues  the  poetry 
of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold,  and  in¬ 
vestigates  the  increasingly  divided  intent  in 
these  writers  as  they  faced  the  dilemma  of 
trying  at  once  to  serve  their  artistic  principles 
and  to  gain  a  hearing  from  their  inattentive 
audiences.  Under  his  incisive  scrutiny,  they 
display  artistic  qualities  which  recent  critics 
have  denied  them.  He  indicates  clearly  the  de¬ 
veloping  attitudes  displayed  by  each  to  his 
artistic  problem,  and  the  ultimate  position  at¬ 
tained.  His  study  shows  Tennyson  to  have  on 
the  whole  most  successfully  established  an 
equilibrium  of  the  two  forces,  and  Arnold  to 
have  least  escaped  failure.  The  volume  should 
increase  the  enjoyment  and  heighten  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Victorians. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Vivienne  Koch.  W.  B.  Yeats:  The  Tragic 
Phase.  (A  Study  of  the  Last  Poems.) 
Baltimore,  Md.  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1951.  151  pages.  $2.25. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  much  less  inclu¬ 
sive  than  its  subtitle  would  suggest.  It  is  a 
series  of  commentaries  on  seven  of  Yeats’s 
Last  Poems.  The  elucidation  of  these  poems, 
however,  is  a  task  ambitious  enough  for  any 
critic,  and  Miss  Koch  accomplishes  it  with 
some  success.  Her  method,  as  the  plan  of  the 
book  indicates  (and  as  she  informs  the  reader 


with  somewhat  tiresome  frequency)  is  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  poems  as  poems,  though  she  very 
intelligently  uses  “outside”  materials — from 
Yeats’s  letters,  from  A  Vision,  from  earlier 
versions  of  the  poetry — as  a  basis  for  her  in¬ 
terpretation  of  certain  passages.  Her  thesis  is 
that  Yeats  in  these  late  poems  expressed  the 
sense  of  conflict  and  suffering  so  basic  to  his 
philosophy  in  the  terminology  and  symbolism 
of  sex.  This  is  not  so  new  and  starding  an  idea 
as  she  claims;  while  Yeats’s  biographers  may 
have  failed  to  make  it  clear,  critical  essays 
have  done  so  and  there  is  hardly  the  conspiracy 
of  silence  about  it  that  she  is  pleased  to  find. 
Her  really  valuable  and  interesting  contribu¬ 
tion  lies  in  her  sensitive,  shrewd  comment 
upon  technical  details,  the  importance  and 
shade  of  meaning  given  a  word  by  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  line,  its  tonal  relation  to  other 
words  in  a  poem.  This  she  does  so  successfully 
that  the  reader  can  ignore  her  annoying  and 
too  voluble  impatience  with  those  who  have 
not  written  the  book  that  she  has  written. 

Stanley  K.  Cowman,  fr. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  William  Van  O’Connor.  An  Age  of  Criti¬ 
cism,  1900-1950.  Chicago.  Regnery.  1952. 
ix-4-182  pages.  $3. 

This  book,  one  of  the  series  on  Twentieth 
Century  Literature  in  America,  characterizes 
in  nine  chapters  the  principal  contemporary 
schools  of  literary  criticism.  The  arrangement 
combines  the  systematic  with  the  chronologi¬ 
cal,  thus  presenting  an  outline  of  American 
intellectual  history  and  of  its  relations  with 
Europe,  as  they  are  reflected  in  criticism.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  compass  of  the  book  the 
selection  of  material  is  sometimes  arbitrary; 
the  most  serious  omission  is  that  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  school  of  criticism.  The  chapters  are  un¬ 
even,  varying  from  a  sequence  of  excerpts 
with  connecting  text  to  critical  observations  of 
the  author  on  his  material,  the  best  of  which 
are  his  incisive  objections  to  the  psycho¬ 
analytical  approach  to  literature.  Curiously 
enough,  the  author  is  least  satisfactory  in  his 
presentation  of  that  group  of  critics  for  whom 
he  has  the  warmest  sympathy,  those  associated 
with  the  “New  Criticism.”  iTiough  the  book 
shows  traces  of  hasty  writing,  it  is  useful. 

Lien  hard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

^  E.  Allison  Peers.  The  Mystics  of  Spain. 
London.  Allen  and  Unwin.  1951.  130 
pages.  $2.25. 

A  small  collection  of  very  short  excerpts  from 
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the  corpus  magnum  of  Spanish  mystical  lit¬ 
erature.  Mr.  Peers’s  introduction  is  brief  and 
to  the  point.  He  gives  some  biographical  data 
on  the  writers  quoted  and  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plain  Spanish  mysticism  of  the  Golden  Age 
by  a  combination  of  national  elation,  artistic 
flowering,  political  grandeur  and  the  Span¬ 
iard’s  natural  tendency  towards  realism,  ac¬ 
tion  and  ideological  intransigence.  The  ex¬ 
cerpts  are  well  chosen  and  translated  and  con¬ 
tain  some  interesting  pages  beyond  the  stand¬ 
ard  passages.  Altogether,  introduction,  anthol¬ 
ogy  and  a  careful  bibliography  provide  an  ex¬ 
cellent  introduction  into  a  rewarding  and  too- 
little-known  field  of  literature. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

*  Alan  M.  Boase,  cd.  The  Poetry  of  France. 
London.  Methuen.  1952.  xcvii-j-247  pages. 

16/6. 

Even  one  fluent  in  a  foreign  language  often 
finds  its  poetry  baffling.  This  is  true  in  all 
languages,  but  particularly  so  in  French,  where 
the  accenting  of  syllables  is  less  pronounced 
and  far  more  subde.  Because  of  this  some 
foreigners  have  even  claimed  that  there  was 
no  poetry  in  French.  (Color  blind  people  like¬ 
wise  claim  that  certain  colors  do  not  exist.) 

In  fact,  French  poetry  offers  uncommon 
intellectual  and  emotional  enjoyment.  It  also 
reveals  the  profound  spirituality  of  the  French 
people,  so  often  accused  of  being  anything  but 
spiritual-minded,  although  the  most  worldly 
of  French  poets,  even  the  “sinners,”  from 
Villon  to  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine,  were  tor¬ 
tured  by  their  thirst  for  the  highest  ideals.  The 
modern  French  poets  have  been,  are  still,  in 
the  forefront  among  the  explorers  in  the  new 
world  of  ideas  and  new  forms  of  expression. 
They  have  vasdy  enriched  French  poetry  with 
their  experiments  in  form.  As  for  the  contents, 
some  seem  to  be  cryptic  for  the  sake  of  being 
cryptic,  but  many  are  trying  to  find  means  of 
expressing  the  haunting  reality  of  this  cosmic 
age. 

The  present  volume  is  well  planned  to  in¬ 
troduce  English-speaking  people  to  modern 
French  poetry,  with  well  selected,  representa¬ 
tive  poems,  and  an  excellent  introduction  cov¬ 
ering  the  historical  perspective  and  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  French  verse.  Notes  explaining 
some  of  the  more  obscure  passages,  allusions, 
etc.,  arc  very  helpful.  I  believe  more  of  them 
could  have  been  added  with  benefit  to  the 
reader. 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  OJ{la. 


^  Rex  Ingamclls.  The  Great  South  Land. 
Melbourne.  Georgian  House.  1951.  xxii 
4"  352  pages.  42/. 

Rex  Ingamclls  is  Mr.  Australia.  This  forty- 
year-old  Melbourne  scholar  and  poet  has  trav¬ 
eled  over  a  large  part  of  his  interesting  conti¬ 
nent,  living  with  fruit-pickers  all  summer 
long,  getting  perspective  by  lodging  on  a 
coastwise  steamer;  and  most  of  his  writing, 
both  prose  and  verse,  has  been  Australian 
regionalism.  Now  he  has  given  Australia  her 
epic.  An  epic  poem  is  a  perilous  venture.  Mr. 
Ingamells  tells  us  in  one  of  his  notes  how  he 
eliminated  at  one  juncture  “a  full  ounce  of 
didacticism,  something  which,  although  un¬ 
able  to  escape  (italics  the  reviewer’s),  I  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  diminish  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.”  His  epic  as  a  whole  is  impressive  and 
edifying.  It  is  very,  very  didactic,  but  there 
arc  spontaneous  passages,  and  a  few  (too  few) 
whimsical  touches  that  tickle  the  fancy. 

The  Great  South  Ijind  covers  as  much  ter¬ 
ritory  as  its  classical  forbears,  namely,  time 
from  its  beginning  and  earth  to  its  four  cor¬ 
ners.  Hence  we  can’t  summarize.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  a  versified  history  of  Australia,  well 
documented,  and  written  with  an  affection  and 
enthusiasm  that  are  disarming.  Blank  verse; 
irregular  lines;  with  a  few  exceptions  a  very 
conventional  rhythm.  High  points:  the  per¬ 
sonal  parentheses  in  italics,  like 

As  I  chipped  at  a  spear-head, 
a  gesture  of  the  late  light's  going 
down  the  hills  to  the  sea 
transfixed  in  me 
a  passionate,  glad  unknowing, 

the  warm  long  section  on  Captain  James 
Cook,  the  section  on  the  inauguration  of  the 
penal  colony,  with  the  indignant  line  in  caps 

ELEVEN  SHIPS  ARE  COMING  WITH  THE 
OUTCASTS  OF  ENGLAND, 

the  sad  and  beautiful  Lament  of  the  Aborigines 

The  White  Man’s  magic  is  stronger  than  our  magic, 
Our  Land  is  not  our  own.  .  . 

and  the  final  appeal  to  the  European  Aus¬ 
tralian 

Keep  with  this  Land  our  Timeless  Covenant. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Archibald  MacLeish.  Collected  Poems 
1917-1952.  Boston,  Mass.  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin.  1952.  viii-|-407  pages.  $4. 

Recent  years  have  seen  the  publication  of 
many  important  collected  editions  in  the  field 
of  modern  poetry  which  makes  possible  a 
midcentury  assessment  of  the  individual  pro- 
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ductions  of  many  poets  who,  a  generation  ago, 
gave  twentieth-century  poetry  its  distinctive 
and  controversial  direction:  Sandburg,  Frost, 
Eliot,  Yeats.  The  volume  of  MacLeish’s  poetry, 
like  the  recent  collection  of  Yeats,  is  a  reved- 
ing  book;  but  whereas  the  latter  revealed  a 
poet  of  major  stature,  MacLeish’s  volume  re¬ 
veals  a  poet  of  minor  stature.  The  poetry  of 
MacLeish,  seen  here  in  a  range  of  twenty 
years,  is  markedly  uneven,  its  mode  of  state¬ 
ment  moving  from  the  sensuously  imagistic  to 
the  baldly  platitudinous.  It  becomes  predomi¬ 
nantly  the  poetry  of  a  didactic  social  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  as  MacLeish’s  social  consciousness 
increased  through  the  years,  his  work  became 
less  lyric,  less  imagistic,  and  less  impressive. 
In  its  totality,  this  collection  confirms  a  gen¬ 
eral  critical  opinion:  that  MacLeish  has  writ¬ 
ten  no  great  poem;  but  he  has  given  to  the 
language  a  number  of  poems,  in  the  lyric 
genre,  which  assure  him  a  permanent  minor 
place  in  the  anthologies  of  modern  poetry. 

Sarah  Youitgblood 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Douglas  Bush.  English  Poetry.  Main  Cur¬ 
rents  from  Chaucer  to  the  Present.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1952.  ix 
-f-222  pages.  $2.50. 

Within  the  compass  of  a  pocket-size  book. 
Professor  Bush  presents  a  surprisingly  clear 
picture  of  English  poetry.  He  attends  through¬ 
out  to  authors  who  represent  either  changing 
trends  of  poetry  or  dominant  traits  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  periods.  He  contrives  also  to  weave  into 
his  pattern  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of 
less-known  poets.  His  pattern  “is  one  of  re¬ 
volt  turning  into  convention  and  of  conven¬ 
tion  overthrown  by  a  new  revolt’’ — a  well- 
known  but  none  the  less  approved  pattern. 
The  account  is  entertainingly  written,  with 
frequent  sallies  of  illuminating  wit  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  liveliness  and  perspicuity  of  the 
narrative.  The  book  is  highly  recommended  to 
readers  desiring  a  synoptic  view  of  English 
poetry. 

fohn  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Newton  Arvin,  et  al.  America  and  the  In¬ 
tellectuals.  New  York.  Partisan  Review. 
1953.  118  pages.  $1. 

This  small  volume  is  certainly  among  the 
most  stimulating  of  all  those  received  at  this 
desk  in  the  Booths  Abroad  offices  during  re¬ 
cent  months;  and  it  is  also  this  reviewer’s 
nomination  for  the  book  bargain  of  the  year. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  for  one  dollar  you 


can  hear  Jacques  Barzun,  Max  Lerner,  Rein¬ 
hold  Niebuhr,  Arthur  Schlessinger,  Jr.  and 
many  other  top-flight  thinkers  and  writers  as 
they  offer  their  answers  to  the  all-important 
question:  “Where  in  American  life  can  artists 
and  intellectuals  find  the  basis  of  strength,  re¬ 
newal,  and  recognition,  now  that  they  can  no 
longer  depend  fully  on  Europe  as  a  cultural 
example  and  source  of  vitality.?’’  Each  article 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  keen  intellect,  an  amazing 
insight  and  an  able  pen. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Italy  Today,  1951.  Firenze.  Barbera.  1951. 
362  pages,  ill.  $10. 

This  excellent  book,  written  by  twenty-seven 
specialists,  aims  to  give  a  complete  and  objec¬ 
tive  survey  of  the  various  phases  of  contem¬ 
porary  Italian  life:  economics,  agriculture, 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  literature, 
theater,  fashion,  cinema,  etc.  Its  illustrations, 
representing  landscapes  from  all  parts  of  Italy, 
contemporary  paintings,  and  recent  Italian 
architecture,  are  rich  and  beautiftJ.  The  se¬ 
lection  and  the  photography  reveal  exquisite 
taste.  The  book  is  well  organized  and  full  of 
interesting,  factual,  and  analytical  material, 
and  therefore  answers  a  need  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  new  cur¬ 
rents  in  many  fields  and  with  writers,  paint¬ 
ers,  architects,  etc.,  of  present-day  Italy.  The 
chapters  on  art  and  literature,  for  instance, 
make  a  thorough  study  of  Italian  traditions  in 
explaining  the  new  activities  and  tendencies. 
Although  the  work  of  translating  the  articles, 
which  were  submitted  by  their  authors  in 
Italian,  has  not  been  done  as  well  as  one  might 
wish,  the  book  should  nevertheless  prove  very 
valuable  to  students  of  Italian  culture. 

Rosa  Trillo  Clough 
Hunter  College 

*  Edmund  Wilson.  The  Shores  of  Light.  A 
Literary  Chronicle  of  the  Twenties.  New 
York.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Young.  1952.  xii 
+  814  pages.  $6.50. 

This  is  an  engaging  book  for  browsers  in  lit¬ 
erary  history  and  literary  gossip,  especially 
for  those  who  have  lived  through  the  ’Twen¬ 
ties  and  ’Thirties  and  recall  these  memories 
and  battles  of  “long  ago.’’  One  must  have  met 
Eleanor  Wylie  to  appreciate  the  full  brilliance 
of  Mr.  Wilson’s  description  of  her  and  of  her 
death.  When  it  came  suddenly,  to  snuff  out 
her  passionate  spirit,  she  said:  “Is  that  all  it 
is?’’  Or  one  must  have  passed  through  a 
Maeterlinck  period  (dreadful  thought!)  to  cn- 
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joy  fully  the  anecdote  of  Sam  Goldwyn  in 
Hollywood  reading  the  script  and  screaming: 
“My  God,  the  hero  is  a  bee!”  These  ninety- 
seven  pieces  of  miscellaneous  offerings  chron¬ 
icle  an  era  which  to  some  of  my  young  friends 
is  now  as  dead  as  that  of  Hazlitt  and  Lamb 
was  once  to  some  of  us.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
treasure  house  of  the  day  when  H.  L.  Mencken 
was  the  arch-heretic  and  Ernest  Hemingway 
a  doubtful,  emergent  novelist.  It  is  as  if  we 
read  the  beginnings  of  vivid  stories  whose  out¬ 
comes  and  sequels  we  now  know.  It  is  lit¬ 
erary  history  at  the  moment  of  occurrence, 
and  it  will  be  plundered  in  due  course  by  more 
solemn  and  less  skilful  annalists  than  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

^  Jose  de  Onis.  The  United  States  as  Seen 
by  Spanish  American  Writers  (1776- 
1890).  New  York.  Hispanic  Institute. 
1952.  x-f-226  pages.  $4. 

This  work  should  fill  a  considerable  gap  in 
the  history  of  cultural  relations  among  the 
Americas.  Basing  his  findings  on  a  careful 
study  of  the  writings  of  statesmen,  politicians, 
men  of  letters  and  simple  travelers  during  a 
period  of  almost  120  years,  the  author  asserts 
that  traditional  prejudices  and  contradictory 
feelings  have  marred  inter- American  relations. 
During  the  struggle  for  independence  the 
United  States  commanded  great  respect  since 
it  was  fervendy  hoped  that  they  would  lend 
a  helping  hand.  After  the  triumph  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  government  leaders  were  inspired 
by  the  American  model,  because  American 
democracy  was  for  them  a  utopia  that  had 
become  reality;  the  political  treatises  of  the 
founding  fathers  were  avidly  read  by  an  in¬ 
tellectual  vanguard.  But  for  the  very  same 
reasons  American  influence  has  been  resented 
by  the  conservative  wing,  anxious  to  preserve 
its  privileged  position  against  democratic  en¬ 
croachments.  And  more  recendy  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  United  States  has  created  the 
fear  that  this  newly  won  strength  might  spell 
disaster  for  the  shaky  political  structures  of 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

Edward  Glaser 
.  Harvard  University 

*  Walter  Friedlaender.  David  to  Delacroix. 
Robert  Goldwater,  tr.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1952.  xii-|-136 
pages  -f-  64  plates.  $6. 

This  volume,  issued  now  for  the  first  time 
in  English,  was  published  in  Germany  in  1950 


amid  great  acclaim.  The  author  sustains,  as 
is  his  right,  a  rather  involved  thesis  that  French 
art  is  at  heart  moralizing  and  didactic,  that 
Watteau  and  his  group  were  only  an  excep¬ 
tion,  etc.  He  chooses  to  call  the  Romanticist 
painters  “irrational,”  which  makes  one  wonder 
if  he  considers  the  corresponding  literary 
movement  irrational  also.  TTie  scholarly  but 
often  heavy  Teutonic  mind  is  apt  to  read  into 
art  works  far  more  than  the  artists  put  into 
them.  There  are  many  in  and  out  of  France 
who  will  not  entirely  agree  with  him. 

O.  B.  Jacobson 
University  of  Oi^lahoma 

*  Erik  Larsen.  Rubens.  Antwerp.  De  Sikkel. 

1952.  228  pages,  ill.  -f-  4  plates.  180  Bel.  fr. 
In  an  extensive  monograph  the  author  at¬ 
tempts  to  approach  his  subject  “from  a  new 
angle.”  Accordingly,  he  devotes  a  large  section 
to  “The  Climate  of  the  Times,”  which  gives 
information  on  the  political,  economic  and 
intellectual  backgrounds  of  Rubens’s  age. 
Chapters  on  “Rubens  the  Man”  and  “Rubens 
the  Artist”  complete  the  text.  Larsen  has  ac¬ 
complished  a  rather  remarkable  feat,  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  sound  scholarly  study  which  is 
interesting  to  both  the  art  student  and  the  lay¬ 
man  and  which  gives  a  well-rounded,  read¬ 
able  account  of  this  gigantic  and  much-writ- 
ten-about  figure.  Particularly  valuable  are  the 
bibliography  and  the  complete  list  of  authentic 
(according  to  Larsen)  works  of  Rubens  now 
in  the  United  States. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  is,  of  course, 
the  splendid  reproductions  which  accompany 
and  illustrate  the  study;  one  can  regret  only 
the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  paintings  are  re¬ 
produced  in  color.  The  volume  is  something 
of  an  artistic  “first,”  for  some  of  the  paintings 
have  never  before  been  photographed.  An 
admirable  contribution  to  art  history. 

Betty  Lou  Dubois 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Taliesin  Drawings. 
Edgar  Kaufmann,  Jr.,  ed.  New  York.  Wit- 
tenborn,  Schultz.  1952.  63  pages,  ill.  $2.50. 
This  excellent  selection  of  twenty  examples 
of  Mr.  Wright’s  recent  work  includes  plans, 
sections  and  perspectives  of  houses  across  the 
United  States,  projects  for  a  theater,  a  bridge, 
a  parking  garage,  and  a  monumental  park 
in  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh.  The  illustrations  are 
reproductions  of  original  drawings  from  Mr. 
Wright’s  drafting  room,  some  published  here 
for  the  first  time.  The  material,  with  Mr. 
Kaufmann’s  illuminative  and  understanding 
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comment,  makes  the  book  a  pleasurable  and 
instructive  experience  for  ail  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  contemporary  architecture. 

Mendel  Glic\man 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Robert  Stevenson.  Music  in  Mexico.  New 
York.  Crowell.  1952.  xv-f-300  pages,  ill.  $5. 
Music,  like  the  other  arts,  is  entering  upon 
a  period  of  healthy  development  in  Mexico. 
Present-day  historians  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  colonial  era  as  the  real  “Dark  Age”  in 
Mexican  evolution.  The  forced  grafting  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Rococo  culture  on  Mayan- Aztec  trunks 
never  did  take.  (Note,  however,  that  Steven¬ 
son’s  judgment  of  Bishop  Zumarraga’s  auto- 
da-fe  is  not  as  uncompromisingly  harsh  as 
Prescott’s.)  Now,  indigenous  creative  artists 
are  again  taking  their  inspiration  from  old 
Aztec  sources,  which  results  in  a  red-blooded, 
vigorous  and  highly  original  art.  The  author, 
an  eminent  musicologist,  has  benefitted  from 
the  liberal  co-operation  of  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment  and  Mexican  musicians. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Richard  Rosenheim.  The  Eternal  Drama. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1952. 
xi-1-303  pages  -f"  16  plates.  $6. 

The  subtitle  is  A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on 
the  Syngenetic  History  of  Humanity,  Dra¬ 
matics,  and  Theatre.  The  5000-year  account 
goes  from  the  dramatic  mysteries  of  ancient 
Egypt  to  the  America  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
There  is  considerable  research  behind  the 
discussion.  Drama  is  used  in  a  wide,  deep 
sense.  It  involves  man’s  search  to  discover  his 
relationship  to  the  universe.  The  search  goes 
to  many  countries  and  involves  many  writers. 
There  are  significant  chapters  on  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Wagner,  and  Rudolph  Steiner.  An 
ambitious,  complicated  book,  every  page  of 
which  is  fascinating  reading. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  0\lahoma 

*  Ralph  Tyler  Flewelling.  The  Person  or 
Significance  of  Man.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Ritchie.  1952.  xii-|-339  pages.  $4. 

The  author  of  this  scholarly  and  eminent 
work  needs  no  introduction  to  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  world.  As  founder  and  editor  of  The  Per- 
sonalist  he  has  long  been  a  distingu'shed 
leader  of  American  thought,  known  through¬ 
out  the  world  as  one  of  the  two  most  repre¬ 
sentative  exponents  of  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  personal ist  philosophy. 


In  his  latest  volume  the  author  has  with 
rare  literary  style  again  formulated  Person¬ 
alism  as  a  democratic  faith  as  well  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Although  touching  on  some  profound 
philosophical  problems,  the  book  is  written 
in  terms  the  intelligent  layman  can  under¬ 
stand.  It  points  luminously  to  a  more  creative 
philosophy  of  life  in  an  academic  atmosphere 
often  filled  with  sterile  negations.  With  criti¬ 
cal  intelligence  it  offers  a  bright  hope  for  a 
world  that  has  drifted  far  toward  confusion. 

Bernhard  Mollenhauer 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

*  Richard  Hope.  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1952.  xvii-f-394  pages.  $5. 

Under  the  subtitle  A  Postscript  to  Natural 
Science,  the  author  presents  university  stu¬ 
dents  of  philosophy  with  this  free  translation 
of  the  Metaphysics.  Analysis  of  random  sam¬ 
ples  has  convinced  this  reviewer  that  Mr.  Hope 
has  achieved  a  responsible,  intelligible,  and 
readable  version.  The  translator’s  aim  of  sup¬ 
plying  “Greekless”  readers  with  a  key  to  the 
more  difficult  doors  of  the  Aristotelian  termin¬ 
ology  is  greatly  served  by  including  a  selective, 
analytical  concordance,  ingeniously  numbered 
and  built  into  the  text  by  a  system  of  recur¬ 
rent  references,  whereby  the  reader  is  en¬ 
abled  to  see  how  a  given  term  behaves  in  a 
variety  of  contexts. 

Ronald  B.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 

^  Vyacheslav  Ivanov.  Freedom  and  the 
Tragic  Life.  A  Study  in  Dostoevsl(y.  Nor¬ 
man  Cameron,  tr.  New  York.  Noonday. 
1952.  v-1-166  pages.  $3.50. 

Ivanov’s  book,  here  for  the  first  time  presented 
in  English  translation,  will  probably  appeal 
only  to  a  restricted  audience.  It  will  be  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  Russian  convert  to  Catholicism 
and  it  will  satisfy  those  who  do  not  look  for 
literary  criticism  of  Dostoevsky,  but  who  are 
attracted  by  the  highly  individual  reaction  of 
an  exceptional  personality  to  an  exceptional 
author.  The  reader  will  find  a  mingling  of 
Ivanov’s  own  philosophy  with  often  brilliant, 
sometimes  strained,  interpretations  of  the 
principal  novels  of  Dostoevsky.  Thus  the  com¬ 
parison  between  The  Possessed  and  Faust  is  as 
ingenious  as  it  is  misleading.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  C.  M.  Bowra  says  that  Ivanov  “saw  in 
Dostoevsky  someone  akin  to  himself.”  It  is 
this  kinship  wh'ch  often  throws  new  light  on 
Dostoevsky,  but  it  may  also  increase  on  a 
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philosophical  plane  the  confusions  with  which 
the  artist  Dostoevsky  struggled  in  his  novels. 
Both  Dostoevsky  and  Ivanov  were  convinced 
that  “our  hybrid  civilization”  was  the  creation 
of  Lucifer.  The  validity  of  Ivanov’s  comments 
and  observations  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  view. 

Uenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

®  Alexander  Philipov.  Logic  and  Dialectic 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  New  York.  Research 
Program  on  the  U.S.S.R.  1952.  xi-f-89 
pages.  $1.25. 

This  is  the  first  of  an  imjwrtant  series  of 
studies  subsidized  by  the  Research  Program 
on  the  U.S.S.R.  There  is  a  valuable  foreword 
by  the  philosopher,  Professor  E.  Nagel  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  There  is  also  a  good  bibli¬ 
ography  and  index. 

The  author  traces  historically  and  critically 
the  oscillatory  and  wavering  official  attitude 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
(Hegelian)  dialectic  on  the  one  hand  and 
formal  (Aristotelian)  logic  on  the  other.  The 
revelation  of  the  total  subjection  of  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrines  to  Soviet  authority  is  a  real 
and  distinctive  contribution  by  Professor 
Philipov.  It  is  a  remarkable  study  of  George 
Orwell’s  “double-think”  in  action. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  J.  K.  Fuz.  Welfare  Economics  in  English 
Utopias  from  Francis  Bacon  to  Adam 
Smith.  The  Hague.  Nijhoff.  1952.  113 
pages.  7  fl. 

This  unpretentious  yet  distinguished  litde 
book  examines  some  of  the  welfare  measures 
proposed  in  a  few  English  Utopias  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
viting  attention  to  neglected  Utopian  writings 
which  nevertheless  contributed  significantly 
to  the  development  of  economic  science.  In 
fulfilling  his  aim,  the  author  considers  works 
grouped  as  follows:  Middle  way  Utopia  (Hart- 
lib’s  Macaria,  Chamberlen’s  Poor  Mans  Ad¬ 
vocate,  Goffe’s  How  to  Advance  the  Trade 
of  the  Nation,  and  Employ  the  Poor);  Collec¬ 
tivist  Utopia  (Wistanley’s  The  Law  of  Free¬ 
dom,  Plockhoy’s  A  Way  Propounded  to  Maf{e 
the  Poor  in  T hese  and  Other  Nations  Happy, 
etc.,  Wallace’s  Various  Prospects);  Individ¬ 
ualistic  Utopia  (Bellers’s  Proposals  for  Raising 
a  College  of  Industry,  Mandeville’s  The  Fable 
of  the  Bees). 

Paul  Marcel  Claude 
'  T hornton  Academy 


^  Karl  Mannheim.  Essays  on  the  Sociology 
of  Knowledge.  Paul  Kecskemeti,  ed.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1952.  viii 
-h  327  pages.  $6. 

This  is  a  posthumous  collection  and  transla¬ 
tion  of  six  of  Mannheim’s  essays  on  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  social  sciences,  appearing  orig¬ 
inally  in  German  magazines  from  1923  to 
1929.  There  is  an  excellent  thirty-two  page 
summary  and  critique  by  the  editor  and  trans¬ 
lator.  The  close  relation  to  Max  Weber  is 
mentioned. 

The  central  problem  concerns  Mannheim's 
thesis  that  the  “logico-deductive”  or  “static 
logical”  structure  of  the  natural  sciences  is 
not  suitable  for  the  systematic  development 
of  the  social  sciences.  Rather,  we  require  a 
“holistic,  dynamic  logic”  demanding  “sym¬ 
pathetic  participation”  instead  of  cool  “de¬ 
tachment”  on  the  part  of  the  social  science 
student  when  he  is  examining  his  data.  Mann¬ 
heim’s  “logic”  is  Hegelian  rather  than  Aris¬ 
totelian.  Carlton  W.  Berenda 

University  of  Oh^ahoma 

^  Melvin  M.  Tumin.  Caste  in  a  Peasant  So¬ 
ciety.  A  Case  Study  in  the  Dynamics  of 
Caste.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1952.  xiii-|-300  pages  -|-  1  map. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  de¬ 
tailed  picture  of  a  caste  system  as  it  operates 
outside  of  its  “natural  habitat,”  India.  The 
setting  is  the  pueblo  of  San  Luis  Jilotepeque 
in  Central  America,  about  ninety  miles  east  of 
Guatemala  City.  The  book  is  a  very  carefully 
documented  study  describing  the  behavior  of 
two  groups,  Indians  and  Ladinos,  toward  each 
other  in  the  multidimensional  aspects  of 
everyday  living.  Tumin  purports  to  show  that 
a  caste  system  flourishes  in  San  Luis  with  the 
Indians  in  a  definitely  subordinate  position, 
which  they  accept  and  adjust  to  with  consid¬ 
erably  less  frustration  than  one  would  expect. 
The  author  is  correct  in  emphasizing  the 
subtler  aspects  of  these  relations,  namely:  the 
sociological  and  the  psychological.  A  system 
of  reciprocal  behaviors  obtains  whereby  both 
groups  “know  their  place.”  There  are  defi¬ 
nite  prescribed  roles  for  each  group  which 
affect  both  their  formal  and  informal  rela¬ 
tions. 

A  perusal  of  John  Gill  in’s  study  of  the  same 
community.  The  Culture  of  Security  in  San 
Carlos  (New  Orleans.  Tulane  University 
Press.  1951),  should  convince  the  reader  of 
the  adequacy  of  Tumin’s  study. 

Henry  Angelina 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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^  Theodor  Reik.  The  Secret  Self.  Psycho¬ 
analytic  Experiences  in  Life  and  Litera¬ 
ture.  New  York.  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Young.  1952.  329  pages.  $3.50. 

This  erstwhile  disciple  of  Freud  and  practic- 
ing  psychoanalyst,  also  a  prolific  author  of 
books  in  his  Held,  proceeds  by  the  method  of 
loose  associations  to  connect  the  occurrences 
in  his  ofHce  with  those  of  his  home  and  of  his 
reading  and  leads  his  reader  in  easy  steps  and 
with  disarming  gusto  into  such  works  as 
Othello  or  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Many 
points  are  made,  as  the  author  has  read  widely 
and  with  a  keen  memory,  as  well  as  with 
the  help  of  concordances  and  dictionaries,  but 
no  point  is  overstressed.  Loose  association,  in¬ 
herent  in  his  method,  has  a  certain  noncom¬ 
mittal  quality,  which  here  is  emphasized  even 
more  through  the  casualness  of  an  easy  con¬ 
versational  style  that  aims  at  no  distinction. 
Besides,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  Reik’s 
virtuosity  is  such  that  he  could  connect  any¬ 
thing  with  everything,  as  obviously  he  thinks 
of  a  great  many  possible  connections  when¬ 
ever  he  reads  a  play  or  talks  to  anyone.  This 
virtuosity  gives  the  book  an  almost  novelistic 
quality  of  suspense.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  E.  Bonjour,  et  al.  A  Short  History  of 
Switzerland.  Oxford.  Clarendon.  1952. 
viii-f-388  pages,  ill.  35/. 

This  volume  compresses  an  immense  amount 
of  detail  into  readable,  well-designed  form. 
Over  half  of  the  chapters  are  accompanied  by 
maps.  Particular  care  is  devoted  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Swiss  self-government,  its  origin 
and  growth,  and  happily  the  extent  to  which 
the  development  of  the  Federal  Republic  de¬ 
pended  on  external  factors  (such  as  the  for¬ 
eign  policies  of  the  great  European  powers) 
is  not  neglected.  The  continuing  prosperity  of 
Swiss  democracy  rests  in  part,  the  authors 
argue,  on  the  country’s  obedience  to  the  major 
maxim  in  its  own  foreign  policy:  “active”  neu¬ 
trality  and  solidarity.  And,  one  is  tempted  to 
add,  the  permanence  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Nicholas  V.  Riasanovsky.  Russia  and  the 
West  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Slavophiles. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1952.  242  pages.  $6. 

This  book  constitutes  an  extremely  important 
contribution  in  the  history  of  modern  Russian 
thought.  So  far  as  this  reviewer  knows,  it  is 
the  Hrst  study  of  Slavophilism  published  in 


this  country.  Professor  Riasanovsky  is  emi- 
nendy  quaJiHed  by  both  background  and 
training  to  write  on  such  an  important  sub¬ 
ject.  After  putting  Slavophilism  in  its  Euro¬ 
pean  setting,  he  gives  biographical  accounts 
of  the  leading  Slavophiles,  and  then  develops 
their  philosophy  and  particularly  their  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  Western  civilization.  The  Slavo¬ 
phile  ideas  in  the  realm  of  history  are  next 
explained  in  some  detail,  and  the  last  chapter 
summarizes  the  influence  of  Slavophilism  in 
Russia.  Some  scholars  will  be  disposed  to 
question  his  claim  that  Slavophilism  is  more 
or  less  a  manifestation  of  the  Romantic  move¬ 
ment  on  Russian  soil.  On  the  whole,  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  Held  is  well  balanced  and  based 
on  a  thorough  study  of  the  sources. 

Stuart  R.  Tom  plains 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Cyriel  O.  Sigstedt.  The  Swedenborg  Epic. 
New  York.  Bookman.  1952.  517  pages 
-f-  9  plates.  $4.50. 

This  reviewer  can  fully  endorse  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  publishers:  “As  an  anatomist 
whose  theories  were  way  ahead  of  his  age, 
as  a  psychologist  who  in  some  respect  antici¬ 
pated  Freud,  as  a  philosopher  and  scientist 
who  anticipated  both  Kant  and  Laplace,  as 
theologian,  seer  and  prophet,  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  .  .  .  deserved  to  be  better  known 
than  he  is.  Cyriel  Sigstedt’s  book  is  a  popu¬ 
larly  written  but  definitive  treatise  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Swedes.”  There  are  fifty  pages 
of  bibliography,  notes,  references  and  appen¬ 
dices.  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Watson  Kirkconnell.  Common  English 
Loan  Words  in  East  European  Languages. 
Winnipeg.  Ukrainian  Free  Academy  of 
Sciences.  1952.  22  pages.  $0.50. 

The  cultural  contribution  of  England  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  study  of  those  words  which  have 
crossed  the  Channel  and  blown  new  blossoms 
in  Slavic  soil.  Such  borrowings  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  Slavic  tongue  pre¬ 
sumably  indicate  the  English  impact  on  Slavic 
culture.  England  appears  as  a  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  nation  of  trade-unions,  stril(es  and 
boycotts,  with  an  addiction  for  beefstea\, 
whiskey,  gin  and  grog  and  the  comforts  of 
sweaters,  pullovers  and  water-closets,  with 
snobs,  flirts,  clowns  playing  ping-pong,  bridge 
and  tennis,  and  yet  able  to  give  to  the  world 
watts,  daltonism,  darwinism,  and  utopias. 

Noah  J.  facobs 
ferusalem 
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**  Ad  Stcndcr-Pcterscn.  Den  russts/^e  line- 
raturs  historic.  3  vols.  K0benhavn.  Gyl- 
dcndal.  1952.  80  kr. 

This  important  new  history  of  Russian  litera¬ 
ture  is  particularly  significant  for  the  first 
volume,  covering  the  period  from  the  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  eleventh  century  to  1700.  Stender- 
Petersen  deals  effectively  with  the  old  chestnut 
that  Russia  had  no  significant  literature  prior 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  second  and 
third  volumes  carry  us  down  to  the  October 
Revolution  and  reveal  an  unusually  fine  criti¬ 
cal  comprehension  of  the  essential  character 
of  Russian  letters  during  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies.  Presumably  a  fourth  volume  will  deal 
with  the  very  difficult  period  from  1917  to 
the  present. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  H.  C.  Branner.  Spskende.  Kpbenhavn. 

Branner  &  Korch.  1952.  88  pages.  8.75  kr. 
This  three-act  drama,  which  centers  around 
two  brothers,  a  sister,  and  their  dying  father, 
a  judge  in  a  provincial  town,  has  already 
been  presented  at  the  Royal  Theaters  in  both 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  The  play  clearly 
merits  that  recognition,  for  it  reveals  pene¬ 
trating  psychological  insight  as  well  as  mas¬ 
tery  of  plot<onstruction  and  natural  dialogue. 
The  contrast  between  the  principal  characters 
is  effectively  developed;  at  the  same  time  their 
common  humanity  is  stressed.  This  univer¬ 
sality  constitutes  the  drama’s  strongest  appeal, 
for  it  lifts  it  above  ail  provincialism.  All  in  all, 
both  a  moving  and  a  thought-provoking  mod¬ 
ern  play.  Richard  Beck 

University  of  North  Dakota 

^  Aage  Dons.  Afskedsgaven.  K0benhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1952.  249  pages.  14.75  kr. 

Ella  Falk  is  fifty  and  a  grandmother  when 
the  realization  that  her  love  life  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  brings  on  an  emotional  crisis. 
Her  last  lover,  her  steady  companion  for  nine 
years,  has  just  died,  and  what  is  more,  she 
has  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  entirely 
faithful.  A  trip  to  Tunisia  does  not  provide 
Ella  with  the  desired  distraction.  A  young 
Tunisian  athlete,  who  shows  her  the  capital’s 
brothel  district,  accuses  her  of  being  no  better 
than  the  women  in  it.  Is  she  really  a  “loose 
woman?”  Ella  takes  to  brooding  and  drinking 
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Pernod,  but  a  stay  in  Paris,  where  she  meets 
a  cousin  from  America,  has  a  soothing  effect 
on  her,  and  she  returns  to  her  home  in  Amalie- 
gade  (the  blurb  says  Bredgade)  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  love.  She 
quotes  Jeremiah,  “The  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked,”  and  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  one  can  do  about  it. 
The  novel  ends  with  the  cheering  statement 
that  she  “knew  she  had  learned  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing.”  She,  in  any  case,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  loyal,  and  she  doesn’t  regret  it. 
Perhaps  the  word  forfjamskct,  which  the  au¬ 
thor  uses  in  one  scene,  may  be  applied  to  the 
novel  as  a  whole.  Gerd  Gillhoff 

Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Henrik  Lind.  En  Doktor  kpm  og  skrev  . . . 

Kpbenhavn.  Schultz.  1952.  160  pages. 
9.75  kr. 

Henrik  Lind  (a  pseudonym)  is  a  young  coun¬ 
try  physician  in  west  Jutland,  and  he  has  ap¬ 
proached  his  theme  of  a  physician’s  mission 
with  imagination,  humor,  and  optimism.  This 
novel  makes  no  effort  to  dose  the  reader  with 
bitter  medicine,  and  one  leaves  the  book  with 
a  feeling  that  there  is  something  basically  po¬ 
etic  in  the  doctor’s  work.  Lind  has  already 
won  followers  with  his  work  in  Politik^ns 
Magasin,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  look 
forward  to  more  pleasing  yet  realistic  talcs 
from  a  young  writer  who  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  milieu  and  has  developed 
an  attractive  and  effective  style. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  H.  C.  Andersen.  Mit  Livs  Eventyr.  2  vols. 

H.  Tops0e-Jensen,  ed.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyl¬ 
dendal.  1951.  511,  570  pages.  58  kr. 

This  new  edition  of  the  delightful  autobi¬ 
ography  of  the  Danish  master  of  the  fairy-tale 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  his  admirers  who 
can  read  it  in  the  original,  and  by  students 
of  Danish  literature  as  well.  Here  for  the  first 
time  the  text  of  the  autobiography  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  thoroughly  authentic  form,  based 
throughout  on  Andersen’s  own  manuscript. 
Two  of  Denmark’s  greatest  Andersen  special¬ 
ists,  Dr.  H.  Tops0e-Jensen  and  H.  G.  Olrik, 
have  collaborated  in  preparing  this  revised 
text  edition,  and  the  result  is  all  that  could 
be  expected,  characterized  by  scholarship  of 
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the  highest  order.  The  former,  as  editor,  has 
furnished  an  excellent  introduction.  They 
combine  their  talents  in  the  presentation  of 
the  extensive  and  highly  informative  explana- 
tory  notes. 

Richard  Becl{ 
University  of  North  Dakota 

*  W.  L.  M.  E.  Van  Leeuwen,  ed.  Rondom 
Forum.  Amsterdam.  Meulenhoff.  1951.  viii 
4-150  pages,  ill. 

An  anthology  intended  to  present  some  of  the 
intensive  literary  activity  in  the  Netherlands 
during  the  decade  1930-1940  (approximate¬ 
ly),  characterized  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
figures  by  “a  rationalistic  confrontation  of 
their  own  times,  a  stubborn  search  for  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  vigilant  self-criticism.”  The 
writers  represented  are  J.  Slauerhof  (1898- 
1936);  H.  Marsman  (1899-1940);  E.  du  Per¬ 
ron  (1899-1940);  Menno  ter  Braak  (1902- 
1940);  S.  Vestdijk  (1898-  ).  Du  Perron  and 
ter  Braak  were  founders  of  the  literary  and 
critical  magazine  Forum,  from  which  the 
tide  of  this  work  is  derived.  In  addition  to 
examples  of  their  prose  and  poetic  work,  the 
anthology  contains  critical  comments  by  the 
authors  on  one  another. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

Karel  Meeuwesse.  fan  LuyXen  als  Dich- 
ter  van  "De  Duytse  Uer."  Groningen. 
Wolters.  1952.  316  pages.  9.75  fl. 

The  Dutch  etcher  Jan  Luyken  was  not  yet 
twenty-two  years  old  when  he  published  a 
volume  of  Anacreontic  verse  called  De  Duytse 
Uer.  Within  half-a-dozen  years  he  had  been 
converted  to  a  pietistic  form  of  Protestantism. 
So  much  did  he  regret  his  early  literary  in¬ 
discretion  that  he  went  about  buying  up  all 
the  copies  he  could  find  of  his  volume  of 
verse.  Beginning  with  Jezus  en  de  Ziel,  he 
devoted  his  creative  powers  to  religious  verse. 
This  remarkable  about-face  has  fascinated 
critics  and  scholars  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies. 

In  a  thorough  and  scholarly  study  Dr. 
Meeuwesse  has  subjected  De  Duytse  Uer  to 
detailed  analysis,  demonstrating  that  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  from  the  eroticism  of  Luyken’s 
early  poetry  to  the  mysticism  of  his  later  verse 
is  not  so  abrupt  as  has  been  supposed.  A  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  the  poet’s  life  to  the  time 
of  his  conversion  illuminates  the  intellectual 
background. 

Seymour  L.  Flaxman 
New  Yor\  University 


*  W.  H.  Stenfert  Kroese.  De  mythe  van  A. 
Roland  Holst.  Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij. 
1951.  109  pages.  5.90  fl. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  and  enlightening 
book  obviously  undertook  to  be  a  guide  to 
Roland  Holst’s  writings  rather  than  a  critic. 
Certainly  so  impartial  and  sympathetic  an  in¬ 
terpretation  was  needed  to  help  understand, 
and  consequendy  to  enjoy,  the  work  of  this 
powerful  literary  figure  who  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  lyricists  of  Dutch  literature. 

Stenfert  Kroese  is  here  concerned  with 
Holst’s  fundamental  concepts,  his  “myth,” 
which  has  developed  since  1930.  The  “myth” 
is  only  remotely  related  to  Celtic  mythology, 
which  first  prompted  it,  and  includes  belief  in 
a  pre-existence,  where  life  was  purer  and  un¬ 
stained  by  modern  mechanistic  civilization, 
and  in  a  personal  hereafter  in  which  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  and  body  will  be  in  perfect  balance, 
undisturbed  by  earthly  ties.  Stenfert  Kroese 
shows,  and  amply  proves  by  quotations,  the 
relation  of  Holst  to  English  post-Romantics 
like  William  Morris,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
and  especially  William  Buder  Yeats.  At  the 
same  time,  he  thoroughly  disagrees  with  the 
work  of  Anton  van  Duinkerken. 

An  excellent  addition  to  the  already  ex¬ 
tensive  literature  on  one  of  the  Netherlands’ 
greatest  poets. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Ubrary  of  Congress 

^  Maurits  Dekker.  De  Afgrond  is  vla\  voor 
uw  Voeten.  Amsterdam.  Strengholt.  1952. 
356  pages. 

This  novel  allegedly  follows  the  adventures 
and  trials  of  a  prisoner  of  the  Bolshevists  in 
an  East-European  country.  His  recorded  story 
is  found  in  a  ventilating  duct  in  a  prison  fol¬ 
lowing  his  death.  Dekker  presents  a  stimu¬ 
lating  psychological  analysis  of  a  prisoner  dur¬ 
ing  his  brain-washing  experience.  Simulta¬ 
neously  the  volume  has  a  good  deal  of  value 
for  the  student  of  literature  since  it  gives  in¬ 
sight  into  a  writer’s  philosophy  of  his  art.  The 
author’s  treatment  is  realistic  but  casual.  Gen¬ 
erally  pessimistic,  he  concludes  that  democ¬ 
racy  must  triumph  over  Russian  totalitarian¬ 
ism  or  life  will  become  an  “unendurable  hell.” 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  College 

^  Maria  Dermofit.  Nog  pas  gisteren.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1951.  137  pages.  6.90  fl. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  present  Indonesian 
world  to  Javanese  society  of  the  still-recent 
past,  which  is  the  period  of  this  short  novel. 
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It  is  a  world  of  white  supremacy,  to  be  sure, 
but  a  world  in  which  the  relations  between 
Dutch  masters  and  their  servants  were  peace¬ 
ful. 

The  narrative  is  centered  in  an  old  sugar 
planter’s  mansion  in  central  Java.  We  see 
the  house,  its  old-fashioned  garden  and  all  the 
accessory  buildings  through  the  eyes  of  an 
adolescent  girl  who  manifests  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  true  family  relations.  Highly 
sensitive  to  the  great  beauty  of  tropical  na¬ 
ture,  she  fully  appreciates  all  the  pleasures  and 
diversions  of  life  on  a  plantation:  rides  through 
tropical  scenery,  tea  parties  with  delicious 
home-made  refreshments,  dances,  visits.  De¬ 
tailed  descriptions  of  furniture,  old-fashioned 
coaches,  ladies’  dresses  and  jewelry  combine  to 
picture  a  society  existing  only  yesterday  and 
now  gone  forever.  Yet  another  side  of  the 
novel,  in  which  plot  is  merely  accidental,  are 
the  episodes  where  century-old  superstitions 
come  to  the  fore.  (The  author’s  ability  to  illus¬ 
trate  these  is  shown  still  better  in  two  short 
stories.  Twee  slangenverhcden,  in  De  Gids  for 
July  1952.) 

A  refreshing  book,  a  welcome  relief  from 
the  frequently  morbid  modern  novel. 

r.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Ubrary  of  Congress 

*  Willem  Frederik  Hermans.  Het  behouden 
Huis.  Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1951. 
68  pages,  ill. 

This  is  the  second  book  in  a  scries  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  make  available  especially  the  works 
of  young  writers  in  The  Netherlands.  The 
edition  is  limited  to  500  copies.  A  strange 
mixture  of  bald  realism  and  equally  stark  fan¬ 
tasy,  the  book  solicits  one’s  interest  to  the 
very  end. 

It  is  a  war  story.  That  fact  in  itself  is  not 
extraordinary,  since  the  writer  is  a  young  man 
from  a  land  which  has  experienced  war  in  its 
essence.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  we  hail  the 
arrival  of  what  may  be  a  new  era,  in  which  the 
reality  of  war  is  mellowed  by  distance,  imagi¬ 
native  reflection,  and  symbolism. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  College 

^  Albert  Besnard.  Doem  en  dorst.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Meulenhoff.  1952.  67  pages.  5.90  fl. 
This  is  the  work  of  a  poet  who  has  been 
silent  since  1925.  It  is  perhaps  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  than  his  older  verse  (a 
cycle  of  sonnets  attempting  to  explain  all  hu¬ 
man  activity  as  resulting  from  the  sexual  im¬ 
pulse),  for  its  poems  are  less  coherent.  Bes- 


nard’s  cosmic  philosophy  has  developed  from 
utmost  gloom  and  desperation  into  a  mental- 
psychological  sphere  where  a  God  of  some 
kind  is  recognized.  Seldom,  however,  if  at 
all,  docs  the  author  express  any  personal  re¬ 
lationship,  let  alone  ethical  relationship,  with 
Him,  or  a  feeling  of  dependence  on  Him. 

Doem  en  dorst  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
the  first  consisting  of  longer  poems  written  in 
Alexandrine  meter;  the  second  of  shorter 
poems,  mosdy  sonnets.  There  is  no  essential 
difference  in  the  poet’s  ability  and  technique, 
as  compared  with  those  of  a  generation  ago. 
He  has  retained  his  unusual  command  of  the 
Dutch  language  and  has  an  astonishingly  rich 
vocabulary  at  his  disposal.  His  imagery  is 
rich,  sometimes  rather  involved,  particularly 
in  the  longer  poems  in  which  he  piles  one 
image  upon  another.  Here  again  is  proof  that 
Dutch  literature  finds  its  best  expression  in 


poetry. 


T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Ubrary  of  Congress 


*  Paavo  E.  S.  Elo.  Alehjsis  Kiven  persoonal- 
lisuus.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1950.  416 
pages. 

The  author  attempts  a  psychological  portrait 
of  Kivi,  with  the  help  of  modern  psychology 
from  Mueller-Freienfels  to  Kaila,  Kretschmer 
and  Kinsey.  The  inhibitions  imposed  on  Kivi 
by  a  pietistic  upbringing,  an  infantilism  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  the  asexual 
character  of  so  much  of  his  writing  including 
Seitsemdn  Veljestd — such  arc  some  of  the 
topics  taken  up  by  his  most  recent  biographer. 
His  life  and  works  arc  examined  together 
for  the  light  they  throw  on  each  other.  The 
exact  nature  of  his  mental  illness  is  left  un¬ 
decided.  Tarkiainen’s  study  of  over  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  had  pretty  exhaustively  treated  the 
literary  sources.  Dr.  Elo  covers  some  of  the 
same  ground,  but  the  reader  is  not  always 
sure  that  the  psychographic  method  presents 
advantages  over  the  “old-fashioned”  literary 
history  of  Tarkiaincn.  Elo’s  psychology  ap¬ 
pears  sometimes  more  impressionistic  than  sci¬ 
entific.  One  questionable  point  is  the  identi¬ 
fication  made  by  Elo  of  the  moralizing  and 
monotonous  Simeoni  of  Seitsemdn  Veljestd 
with  the  author.  But  the  book  is  well-in¬ 
formed,  readable  and  suggestive,  marked  by 
sympathetic  understanding  of  Kivi’s  personal 
weaknesses  and  by  a  deep  appreciation  of  his 
creative  genius. 

Ret  no  Virtanen 
University  of  Minnesota 
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*  Simo  Penttila.  Sanl(ari  Pimedstd.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1952.  207  pages.  450  mk. 
This  comic  melodrama  was  a  popular  success 
when  produced  at  the  Nation^d  Theater.  The 
plot  involves  two  plagiarizing  authors.  Love 
helps  to  redeem  one;  pride  and  continued 
pretense  bring  the  other  to  a  fall.  The  plot 
is  needlessly  confused.  Four  men  fall  in  love 
with  the  heroine,  but  she  seems  devoid  of  any 
charm.  On  the  credit  side  the  play  has  some 
humorous  passages,  and  one  interesting  char¬ 
acter  sketch,  of  the  diplomat  en  disponibilite 
whose  studied  self-effacement  provides  this 
superficial  play  with  its  one  element  of  high 
comedy. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Minnesota 

^  Kultanummi.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1951.  270 
pages. 

Here  is  another  collection  of  essays  published 
by  the  Aleksis  Kivi  Society.  Dedicated  as  it 
is  to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Otto  Manninen, 
this  volume  includes  several  studies  of  his 
work.  But  by  far  the  largest  part  is  taken  up 
with  essays  on  aspects  of  Kivi’s  life  and  writ¬ 
ings.  One  of  the  most  interesting  for  readers 
abroad  is  Sulo  Haltsonen’s  survey  of  transla¬ 
tions  into  foreign  languages  of  Kivi’s  works. 
It  appears  that  Sweden,  Hungary,  Germany 
and  Esthonia  have  shown  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est  in  Kivi’s  writings.  Among  other  contribu¬ 
tions  one  should  mention  are  Eino  Krohn’s 
study  of  Kivi’s  dramatic  technique,  £.  A. 
Saarimaa’s  treatment  of  Kivi’s  Romanticism, 
Lauli  Viljanen’s  essay  on  Kivi’s  poetry.  There 
is  also  an  interview  with  Finland’s  President 
Paasikivi,  who  warmly  and  unaffectedly  de¬ 
scribes  his  early  and  continued  interest  in 
Seitsemdn  Veljestd,  Nummisuutarit  and 
Kihlaus. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Minnesota 

^  Eug.  de  Bock.  De  Nederlanden.  Overzicht 
van  de  geschiedenis,  de  beeldende  i{uns- 
ten,  de  bouw}{unst  en  de  letter\unde. 
Antwerp.  De  Sikkel.  1949.  xv-f-543  pages 
-f-  24  plates.  240  Bel.  fr. 

This  lavishly  printed  Kulturgeschichte  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  beginnings  to  1830  is 
compiled  from  a  Flemish  viewpoint,  which 
explains  the  author’s  fair  and  welcome  and 
properly  aggressive  assertion  that  even  after 
the  failure  of  the  “Pacification  of  Ghent’’ 
Flanders  and  Brabant  may  jusdy  claim  lawful 
standing  within  Netherlandish  culture.  The 
tide  should  be  read  comprehensively  to  imply 


treatment  of  philosophy  and  science  on  a  par 
with  the  domains  explicidy  listed.  Though 
intended  and  executed  as  a  general  reference 
survey,  the  book  can  be  read  as  a  continuous 
text  by  anyone  able  to  enjoy  a  calmly  con¬ 
servative  oudine. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

®  N.  I.  Spyropoulos.  Bellerophontes.  Athe- 
nai.  Skazikes.  1952.  126  pages. 

In  a  former  work,  the  same  author  has  tried 
to  interpret  Heraclitus  in  modern  terms.  Here 
in  a  three-act  poetic  drama  on  a  modified 
classical  model,  he  treats  the  story  of  Bellero- 
phon  and  the  Chimaera  after  a  brief  prose 
resume  of  the  classical  tradition.  For  him 
Bcllerophon  is  the  man  who  cannot  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  anything  but  the  complete  Truth. 
After  his  victory  over  the  Chimaera,  he  feels 
himself  strong  enough  to  challenge  even  the 
forces  of  the  world.  Only  too  late  docs  he 
realize  the  power  of  Fate  and  Necessity  and 
learn  that  to  strive  for  the  elimination  of  all 
Evil  and  the  triumph  of  Truth  is  a  super¬ 
human  struggle,  that  he  must  perish  in  his 
attempt  to  change  the  world  order.  A  serious 
and  thoughtful  study  in  classic  form  of  the 
failure  of  the  superman  who  refuses  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  limits  imposed  on  man  by  the  laws 
of  the  universe. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Elias  P.  Katsogiannes.  To  Tragoudi  tes 
A  gapes.  Thessalonika.  Morfes.  1951.  40 
pages. 

This  is  a  series  of  short  poems  revealing 
the  emotions  of  a  lover  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  meeting  with  his  beloved  to  the  time 
when  his  love  is  returned.  The  author  has 
shown  real  poetic  talent  in  his  painting  of 
the  various  moods  of  the  beloved  and  his 
images  are  clear  and  apt.  The  work  draws 
heavily,  as  we  might  expect,  on  the  Greek 
tradition  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  collection  is  a  fine  example  of  the  personal 
lyric,  the  interest  is  well  sustained,  and  the 
poems  do  not  suffer  from  monotony  in  any 
sense. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  Kuruc  l^olteszet.  Budapest.  1951.  139 
pages. 

In  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries  Hungarian  unity  was  thwarted  by 
various  national  forces.  Finally  the  leadership 
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of  Thokoly,  Rakoczi  and  others  sought  to 
bring  the  nation  back  to  her  independence. 
Some  of  the  most  valued  folk-poetry  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  the  socalled  Runic  poetry,  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  period.  In  individual  and  na¬ 
tional  distress,  song  was  the  recourse  of  the 
people. 

TTiis  collected  edition  of  Runic  poems, 
some  of  which  remain  anonymous,  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  a  lengthy  introduction  by  Tamas 
Esze,  who,  since  the  book  appeared  in  totali¬ 
tarian  Hungary,  appraises  the  poems  by  Marx¬ 
ist  standards  and  correlates  them  with  the 
principle  of  class  struggle.  But  whatever  in¬ 
terpretation  one  gives  to  Ruruc  poetry,  one 
cannot  be  oblivious  to  its  beauty,  charm  and 
emotional  strength. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

*  Jens  Bj0rneboe.  Fpr  Hanen  Galer.  Oslo. 

Aschehoug.  1952.  220  pages.  12.20  kr. 
“Before  the  Gxk  Crows”  is  a  powerful  book 
written  in  beautiful  Norwegian  but  with  plot 
only  vaguely  hinted  at.  The  principal  charac¬ 
ter  is  the  cynical,  brutal  commandant  of  a 
concentration  camp  who  nevertheless  helps  a 
Jewish  friend  to  escape.  After  the  war  he  ap¬ 
pears  practically  as  a  saint,  helping  refugees 
and  unfortunate  derelicts — or  is  he  avoiding 
the  noose  for  his  own  neck.?  He,  the  Jew, 
and  a  doctor  on  the  camp  staff  had  been  boy¬ 
hood  friends.  The  doctor,  though  a  loving 
husband  and  father,  with  boundless  contempt 
for  Nazism,  is  willing  to  vivisect  human  be¬ 
ings — science  comes  before  humanity.  We 
also  meet  a  young  torturer,  a  helpless  cripple 
who  cannot  seek  official  aid  because  of  his 
past.  He  is  still  evil  and  has  never  known  a 
day  of  remorse. 

Liv  L.  Smith 
Norman,  01{la. 

M  Solveig  Christov.  Torso.  Oslo.  Gyldendal 
Norsk.  1952.  189  pages. 

This  is  the  third  book  of  a  young  author  who 
has  turned  prophet  in  our  apocalyptic  times 
i  and  written  a  modern  Voluspd  in  the  form  of 

Ja  symbolic  novel.  She  has  placed  her  humanity 
on  the  ledge  of  a  Norwegian  mountain  with 
a  green  fjord  below  and  towering  rocks  above, 
1  a  locality  which,  by  the  way,  might  well  be 
1  taken  from  Dante’s  Inferno.  In  her  novel,  hu- 
'manity’s  only  hope  of  salvation  is  to  climb 
these  rocks  to  escape  from  the  dangerous  and 
depressing  forms  of  life  which  inevitably  de¬ 
velop  on  the  narrow  ledge,  for  up  above  lie 
the  flat  and  limitless  lands  of  human  hojjes. 


After  the  expected  catastrophe — probably  our 
next  world  war — five  survivors  remain  on  the 
ledge:  a  businessman,  a  parson,  a  fallen  wo¬ 
man,  an  advocatus  diaboli,  and  a  young  boy 
reared  in  the  traditions  of  the  intrepid  climb¬ 
ers.  He  climbs  to  the  top  while  the  others 
remain  or  jump  over  the  ledge.  What  sur¬ 
prises  one  is  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  this  great 
symbolic  apparatus,  the  author  somehow  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  endowing  her  puppets  with  flesh  and 
blood,  no  mean  achievement,  indeed,  for  a 
newcomer. 

Stefdn  Einarsson 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

**  Ernst  Orvil.  Leiden  Gar  Videre.  Oslo. 

Gyldendal  Norsk.  1952.  160  pages. 

Ernst  Orvil  is  one  of  the  many  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  in  Norwegian  literature.  The  present 
book  is  his  fifteenth  in  sixteen  years,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  war  period.  The  principal  shortcoming 
of  the  book  is  that  the  author  sacrificed  in¬ 
tensive  story  development  in  order  to  be  able 
to  bring  out  something  new  in  time  for  last 
year’s  pre-Christmas  book  rush. 

Leken  Gar  Videre  toys,  rather  coyly,  with 
an  incest  theme.  Unknown  to  her  husband, 
Hjertrud  has  borne  him  two  boys  by  Anders, 
now  her  neighbor.  To  Hjertrud’s  great  agi¬ 
tation,  her  boys  seem  to  be  making  persistent 
overtures  to  Anders’s  daughter.  Orvil  utilizes 
hit  theme,  then,  to  point  out,  much  too  often, 
that  life  is  a  game,  a  rather  ironical  sort  of 
business. 

Gilbert  Geis 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Eldino  da  Fonseca  Brancante.  O  Brasil  e  a 
louqa  da  India.  Sao  Paulo.  Rosmos.  1950. 
iv-1-428  pages,  ill. 

“Lou^a  da  India”  (East  India  porcelain), 
which  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  import 
directly  from  China  to  the  West,  was  usually 
made  to  order  for  Western  nobility.  Its  his¬ 
tory  offers  a  fascinating  sidelight  on  East-West 
relations.  Brancante,  a  collector,  has  composed 
a  lavishly  illustrated  catalogue  of  pieces  which 
went  to  Brazil  between  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  nineteenth.  Pedro  Calmon’s  foreword, 
and  chapters  on  the  introduction  of  porcelain 
into  Europe  and  Brazil  provide  a  rather  vast 
background. 

Collectors  of  antiques  will  love  this  book.  In 
1951,  it  won  the  Jose  Verissimo  Prize  of  the 
Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters. 

G.  Moser 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
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^  A.  Castro  Barretto.  Povoamento  e  Popu~ 
lofao.  Politico  populacional  Brasileira,  Rio 
dc  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1951.  411  pages. 
Crl00$. 

This  is  Volume  68  in  the  very  important 
Colle^ao  Documentos  Brasileiros.  The  term 
documentos  is  misleading  if  it  implies  official 
and  ceremonious  writing.  It  is,  strangely,  the 
first  contribution  by  Castro  Barretto,  who  is 
prominent  in  education,  sociology,  and  public 
health.  The  book  analyzes  factors  in  the  past 
and  present  population  of  Brazil,  a  subject  of 
prime  importance  to  a  growing  nation.  Castro 
Barretto  treats  the  subject  factually,  but  lends 
the  light  of  his  mature  interpretation,  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  nationalism,  racism,  or  ideologies. 
Any  student  of  Brazil  will  accept  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  study  of  population  structure,  and 
particularly  one  by  Castro  Barretto,  who  an¬ 
alyzes  early  formation,  present  immigration, 
and  the  factors  controlling  these,  in  his  cogent, 
brilliant  manner. 

Consuelo  Howatt 
Tucson,  Artz. 

W  Mark  A.  Aldanov.  Zhivi  \hochesh\ 
2  vols.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1952.  381, 
301  pages.  $2.75  ea. 

Aldanov,  a  Russian  writer  in  exile,  whose  nu¬ 
merous  books  are  translated  into  twenty-four 
languages,  has  completed  with  this  work  his 
series  of  historical  and  contemporary  novels 
whose  characters  and  contents  have  something 
in  common.  Aldanov’s  innate  ability  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  deep-rooted  cultural  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  life  of  various  epochs  is  demonstrated  in 
this  strange  novel,  which  includes  within  a 
single  text  two  complete  plays  and  encloses 
a  panorama  of  human  souls  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  times  of  Napoleon  and  Lafayette 
and  our  recent  postwar  years.  The  heroes  in 
the  novel  proper  are  vasdy  different  types, 
ranging  from  new  Soviet  emigrants  to  foreign 
intellectuals  and  American  businessmen. 

Jurij  Lawrynenl(o 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  N.  V.  Gogol.  Povesti.  New  York.  Chek¬ 
hov.  1952.  257  pages.  $2. 

This  edition,  evidently  dedicated  to  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Gogol’s  death,  includes  the 
well-known  “Petersburg  novels’’  of  the  great 
writer:  Nevsl(y  Prospect,  Zapisl^i  sumashed- 
shevo.  Nos,  Portret,  Shinel.  In  addition,  at  the 
end  of  the  book  are  placed  the  stories  Kol- 
yasJ^a  and  Rome.  In  a  short  foreword,  Vladi¬ 
mir  Nabokov-Sirin  gives  biographical  infor¬ 
mation  about  Gogol.  He  also  pictures  the 


ideological  and  artistic  peculiarities  of  Gogol’s 
Petersburg  cycle,  which,  with  its  deep  ir¬ 
rationalism  and  grave  humor,  contrasts  sharp¬ 
ly  with  the  bright,  lyrically-humorous  pic¬ 
tures  of  his  Ukrainian  cycle. 

Jurij  Lawrynenl(o 
New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

*  Panteleimon  Romanov.  Tovarishch  Kis- 
liakpv  (Tri  pary  shell^ovykh  chulo\). 
New  York.  Chekhov.  1952.  363  pages. 
$2.50. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  well-known  Soviet  novel 
originally  published  in  1930  and  translated 
into  English  (badly  and  with  numerous  omis¬ 
sions)  in  1931  under  the  title  Three  Pairs  of 
Sil/(^  Stoef^ings.  It  was  much  discussed  both 
in  Russia  and  abroad,  partly  because  it  posed, 
however  feebly  and  ambiguously,  certain  fun¬ 
damental  problems  faced  by  non-Communist 
intellectuals  trying  to  adapt  to  a  Soviet  en¬ 
vironment.  Although  the  author  had  dutifully 
“exposed”  the  complete  mental  and  spiritual 
bankruptcy  of  his  nonconformist  heroes,  the 
literary  bosses  still  considered  his  treatment 
too  sympathetic,  and  the  book  was  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  Despite  its  martyrdom,  it 
is  on  the  whole  a  mediocre  novel,  but  it  does 
contain  a  few  very  good  scenes:  Romanov  is 
at  his  best  in  chronicling  the  petty  frustrations 
and  unpleasantnesses  of  everyday  Soviet  life. 

Hugh  McLean,  Jr. 

Harvard  University 

^  C.  P.  Fedotov.  Novyi  Grad.  U.  P.  Ivask, 
ed.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1952.  379  pages. 
$2.75. 

This  book  consists  of  collected  articles  written 
in  different  countries  over  a  period  of  several 
decades  by  a  Russian  emigre  of  the  old  school. 
The  author’s  style  is  facile  and  at  times  eru¬ 
dite,  but  never  deep.  He  does,  however,  raise 
some  significant  problems  relating  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  freedom  in  Russia  today,  the  position 
of  Pushkin  in  Russian  literature,  the  new 
Soviet  man,  the  message  of  Virgil,  and  the 
mission  of  Judaism.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
what  holds  these  diverse  themes  together,  for 
they  rally  around  no  common  core  and  press 
forward  to  no  luminous  goal.  The  last  chap¬ 
ter,  which  bears  the  tide  of  the  book,  sets 
forth  what  appears  to  be  the  author’s  mes¬ 
sage,  namely,  that  Christianity,  properly  in¬ 
terpreted,  should  be  applied  to  our  pressing  so¬ 
cial  problems. 

Noah  J.  Jacobs 
Jerusalem 
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Gcorgii  Ivanov.  Peterburgsl^ie  Zimy.  New 
York.  Chekhov.  1952.  241  pages.  $2. 

One  of  the  men  of  letters  who  succeeded  in 
leaving  Russia  in  1922,  Ivanov  depicts  in  this 
book  of  remembrances  the  mentd  confusion 
of  poets  in  a  period  when  imprisonments, 
executions,  and  hunger  prevailed  in  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  Soviet  authors.  In  a  series  of 
vividly  written,  in  part  autobiographical, 
stories  and  sketches  he  introduces  the  reader 
to  authors  treated  in  the  first  (1928)  edition 
of  the  book  and  also  to  Blok,  Gumilev  and 
Esenin.  The  book  provides  passages  of  inter¬ 
est  to  both  the  specialist  and  the  general 
reader. 

Arthur  Baumanis 
Detroit,  Mich. 

*  Bjorn  Collinder.  Det  finsl(a  nationaleposet 
Kedeveda.  Stockholm.  K.  Gustav  Adolfs 
Akamedie.  1951.  62  pages.  2.50  kr. 

In  this  little  critical  essay  Sweden’s  outstand¬ 
ing  authority  on  Finnish  literature  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  and  scholarly  yet  highly  readable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  Finnish  national  epic.  He 
not  only  analyzes  the  artistic  qualities  of  the 
Kdeveda,  but  he  also  points  out  the  subsequent 
influence  of  the  work  on  literature  and  art, 
especially  in  Finland  and  Sweden.  A  similar 
analysis  of  the  Kedeveda  has  not  been  published 
in  any  major  language  in  recent  years,  and 
Collinder’s  study  will  have  to  be  used  by  any 
serious  student  of  the  folk  epic. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

*  Danmar\  fortaeller.  En  Introdul(tion  til 
dans\  Prosa,  Stockholm.  Foreningen  Nor- 
den.  1952.  504  pages.  14  kr. 

One  of  the  best  anthologies  of  Danish  prose 
literature  that  has  yet  appeared  has  been  is¬ 
sued  in  Sweden  in  order  to  acquaint  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  in  that  country  with  Danish  lit¬ 
erature.  Selections  range  from  Blicher  to  Han¬ 
sen,  and  some  forty  writers  are  represented. 
Although  the  arrangement  is  primarily  chron¬ 
ological,  the  editors  have  attempted  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  trip  to  Denmark  in  choosing 
the  various  pieces  that  are  included.  There  are 
excerpts  from  novels  as  well  as  short  stories. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  Libraries 

*  Berit  Spong.  Broder  i  Christo.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1952.  311  pages.  16.50 
kr. 

Intrigues,  abuse  of  power,  sturdy  resolve  that 
right  shall  be  done  are  the  forces  that  move 


this  well-told  tale.  The  brothers  in  Christ  are 
clergymen  of  the  State  Church  of  Sweden, 
among  whom  desire  for  might  and  prestige 
takes  on  ugly  forms  that  are  only  specific 
variations  of  humanity’s  usual  arrogance  and 
ruthlessness.  Plots  and  counter-plots  are  un¬ 
folded  in  compelling  but  unhurried  rhythm 
by  a  writer  who  knows  how  to  tell  a  story 
with  the  detached  warmth  and  humor  of  a 
genuine  epic  talent. 

Sten  G.  Flygt 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Hjalmar  Gullberg.  Dddsmasl(  och  Lust- 
gard.  Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1952. 93  pages. 
13.50  kr. 

A  collection  of  forty-six  poems  by  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  poet  and  member  of  the  Swedish  Acad¬ 
emy.  In  subject  many  of  the  poems  derive 
from  Greek  and  Christian  mythology;  a  com¬ 
mon  trick  of  style  (very  faindy  reminiscent 
of  T.  S.  Eliot)  is  the  unexpected  injection  of 
a  vulgar  modern  or  factual  term  into  a  con¬ 
text  of  choicer  language.  In  form  the  poems 
range  from  classic  meters  (but  with  unusual 
substitutions  and  disconcerting  off  beats)  to 
a  more  or  less  rhythmic  prose,  as  in  the  solilo¬ 
quy  of  the  impenitent  thief,  or  in  “It  Saw 
Roses’’: 

From  ocean’s  blue  siesta  the  ruin  elevated 
our  fresh-bathed  limbs  in  its  broken  chalice. 

Only  a  butterfly  fluttered  in  the  midday  heat 
— suddenly  it  alighted  upon  your  nipple. 

It  saw  roses  on  a  fallen  marble  column. 

Sten  G.  Flygt 
Muhlenberg  College 

Victor  Vinde.  Mitt  i  Europa.  Stockholm. 
Norstedt.  1952.  248  pages.  17.50  kr. 

A  pleasant,  almost  diverting  collection  of  ob¬ 
servations,  notes,  reminiscences,  and  diary 
entries  from  the  Twenties,  Thirties,  and 
Forties.  Since  the  author  was,  during  most  of 
this  time,  stationed  “in  the  center  of  Eu¬ 
rope’’  as  the  Paris  correspondent  of  such  news¬ 
papers  as  the  belligerendy  anti-Fascist  Gote- 
borgs  Handels  och  Sjofarts-Tidning,  he  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  The  greater  is  the  pity 
that  this  book  is  litde  more  than  a  series  of 
impressions  and  anecdotes,  which,  while  they 
may  evoke  the  feeling  of  these  eventful  dec¬ 
ades,  leave  the  reader  wishing  he  might  learn 
a  bit  more  about  what  took  place  behind  the 
scenes.  Nonetheless,  the  book  rewards  him 
with  many  unexpected  glimpses  of  people  and 
events.  Sten  G.  Flygt 

Muhlenberg  College 
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*  S.  Cherkascnko.  Prihody  Molodoho  Lyt- 
sarya.  2  vols.  Winnipeg.  Ukrainian  Book 
Club.  1952.  127,  143  pages.  $2.50. 

This  historical  novel  deals  with  the  Cossack 
period  of  seventeenth<entury  Ukraine.  It 
covers  the  social  conditions  of  the  times,  touch¬ 
ing  upon  peasant  suffering  under  the  Polish 
landlords  as  well  as  city  life;  it  describes  the 
role  of  the  Ukrainian  Cossacks  in  defending 
the  rights  of  the  people.  The  hero  of  the  story, 
Pavlo  Pokhilenko,  of  the  small  town  of  Kaniv, 
flees  to  the  Cossack  headquarters  at  Zaporozhe 
after  saving  a  local  girl  from  assault  by  a  land¬ 
lord,  who  dies  from  injuries  received.  While 
with  the  Seech  Cossacks,  he  has  a  chance  to 
display  his  physical  strength  against  their  ene¬ 
mies,  the  Tartars  and  the  Turks.  On  one  of 
his  Black  Sea  expeditions  against  the  Turks, 
he  unknowingly  helps  free  his  own  father 
from  a  galley  and  then  is  introduced  to  him 
by  one  of  the  old  Cossacks.  The  story  is  fasci¬ 
nating,  the  scenes  are  well  portrayed,  and  all 
the  characters  are  earnest  in  their  endeavors, 
including  the  villain  Kriha. 

When  this  book  was  first  printed  in  Lvov 
in  1937,  it  became  very  popular  in  sections 
of  the  Ukraine  outside  Russian  domination. 
Since  1945,  however,  all  the  Ukrainian  terri¬ 
tories  have  fallen  under  Russian  rule  and  fre¬ 
quent  cultural  purges  have  destroyed  much 
of  the  literary  work;  therefore,  to  save  this 
book  for  posterity,  the  Ukrainian  Book  Club 
reprinted  it  in  Canada.  Wasyl  Halt'ch 

Wisconsin  State  College 

^  Dokiya  Humenna.  Vely\e  Tsabbe.  New 
York.  1952.  156  pages. 

The  modern  Ukrainians  are  greatly  interested 
in  the  Tripyllian  culture  which  flourished  on 
Ukrainian  territory  in  the  second  millennium 
B.c.  Dokiya  Humenna,  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  Ukrainian  women  authors  of  the  present 
time,  presents  the  experiences  of  a  young 
Ukrainian  archaeologist  interested  in  this 
theme.  In  a  dream  he  is  transported  to  Tripyl¬ 
lian  times  and  experiences  Tripyllian  life  as 
it  appears  to  the  modern  scholar.  It  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  presentation  in  fictional  form  of  all 
that  is  known  of  the  period.  The  work,  pro¬ 
duced  by  offset,  contains  illustrations  of  the 
known  Tripyllian  designs  and  remains,  a  map 
of  the  Tripyllian  sites  and  articles  on  Tripyl¬ 
lian  culture  by  Dr.  V.  P.  Petriv  and  Professor 
P.  P.  Kurinny.  It  is  a  fascinating  attempt  to 
make  real  and  vivid  a  culture  which  is  known 
only  from  archaeological  remains. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 


*  Ulas  Samchuk.  Maria.  Buenos  Aires. 
Denysiuk.  3rd  ed.,  1952.  277  pages. 

In  this  novel  the  author  depicts  the  tragic 
history  of  the  Ukrainian  people  during  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  twentieth  century. 
He  deals  with  the  rural  conditions  before  the 
Reds  came  to  power  and  then  with  the  Red 
Russian  terror  during  the  collectivization, 
when  they  tried  to  starve  the  peasantry  into 
submission.  The  story  of  the  main  character, 
Maria,  extends  from  her  girlhood  as  an  illit¬ 
erate  orphan  through  her  two  marriages  and 
shows  how  the  calamitous  happenings  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  old  regime  and  the  hor¬ 
rible  conditions  of  life  under  the  Reds  affected 
her  and  her  family. 

Ulas  Samchuk  is  a  well-known  Ukrainian 
novelist  who  has  had  twenty-five  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  literary  experience.  He  has  a  keen 
sense  of  observation  and  shows  artistry  for  de¬ 
tails  as  well  as  psychological  penetration.  His 
language  is  often  poetic  and  reads  more 
smoothly  here  than  in  some  of  his  other  works. 

Wasyl  Halich 
Wisconsin  State  College 

**  Bohdan  Barvin’skyj.  Navza  "Ul^rajina” 
na  zal(arpatti.  Winnipeg.  Ukrainian  Free 
Academy  of  Sciences.  1952. 16  pages.  $0.50. 
Rus,  the  original  name  of  the  Ukrainian  ter¬ 
ritory,  was  changed  to  Ukraine  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  during  the  revival  of  the 
Ukrainian  statehood  under  Hetman  Bohdan 
Khmelny’ckyj.  This  change  enveloped  the 
whole  territory.  In  his  pamphlet  Dr.  Bar¬ 
vin’skyj  presents  some  new  material  concern¬ 
ing  the  expansion  of  the  term  and  name 
Ukraine  in  the  South  Carpathian  region  which 
belonged  to  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic  be¬ 
tween  the  two  World  Wars  and  in  1938-39 
became  Carpatho-Ukraine.  His  records  reach 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

/.  B.  Rudny'ckyi 

University  of  Manitoba 

*  Alfred  Finsterer,  ed.  Hoffmanns  Schrift- 
atlas.  Stuttgart.  Hoffmann.  1952.  210 
pages,  ill.  66  dm. 

Well  printed  in  two  colors,  this  book  presents 
an  enlightening  survey  of  letterforms  rang¬ 
ing  from  first  century  inscriptional  Roman 
capitals,  through  the  development  of  minus¬ 
cules,  black  letter,  national  variations,  to  con¬ 
temporary  (especially  German)  designs.  Am¬ 
ple  in  size  (25  x  35  cm.)  so  that  the  examples 
are  large  enough  for  detailed  study,  chron¬ 
ological  sequence  is  purposely  interrupted 
whenever  relationships  warrant.  Trilingual 
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throughout  (German,  French,  English),  the 
book  is  superb.  The  plates  are  well  annotated; 
there  is  also  a  short  introduction,  an  index 
of  available  European  typefaces,  a  short  bibli¬ 
ography,  and  a  chronological  table  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  writing.  It  is  the  first  of  two 
proposed  volumes. 

While  admittedly  favoring  Fral^tur  and  its 
predecessors,  the  selection  of  plates  is  broad 
and  well  organized,  successfully  defending 
the  editor’s  thesis  that  sound  contemporary 
letterforms  exhibit  the  same  basic  qualities 
found  in  earlier  work,  rendering  timeless  the 
value  and  beauty  of  well-balanced  and  ma¬ 
ture  design,  and  reinforcing  the  role  of  writ¬ 
ing  as  a  cultural  index. 

Willard  A.  Locl^^wood 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Louis  Borne.  Etudes  sur  Vhistoire  et  les 
hommes  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise.  Jo¬ 
seph  Dresch,  ed.  Lyon.  I.  A.  C.  1952.  153 
pages. 

These  etudes  by  Ludwig  Borne,  unpublished 
up  to  now,  consist  of  92  pages  of  German 
notes,  essays  and  remarks  about  the  French 
Revolution.  His  Studien  iiber  Geschichte  und 
Menschen  der  franzdsischen  Revolution,  in 
fact,  represent  only  a  fragmentary  beginning, 
since  the  author’s  literary  career  was  cut  short 
by  death.  The  published  text,  however,  gives 
one  a  good  idea  of  what  the  Jungdeutschen 
had  to  say  about  the  events  of  1789,  as  seen 
by  a  contemporary  of  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
Borne’s  special  interest  and  topic  is  Robes¬ 
pierre.  As  far  as  one  can  see.  Borne  did  not 
sympathize  with  the  political  philosophy  of 
Thiers  or  Mignet.  Dr.  Joseph  Dresch,  Recteur 
Honoraire  de  I’Academie  de  Strasbourg, 
added  a  clear  and  substantial  introduction  to 
the  text,  a  commentary,  and  a  bibliography 
of  Borne.  This  publication  represents  Vol¬ 
ume  VI  of  the  Bibliotheque  de  la  Societe  des 
Etudes  Germaniques, 

Frederic^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Jacob  ter  Meulen,  P.  J.  J.  Diermanse. 
Bibliographic  des  Merits  imprimes  de 
Hugo  Grotius.  La  Haye.  NijhofT.  1950. 
xxiv-f-708  pages  +  10  plates.  48.50  fl. 
The  large  number  of  books  written  by  Hugo 
Grotius  makes  the  preparation  of  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  them  a  tremendous  task.  The  compilers. 


one  of  whom  published  a  brief  bibliography 
in  English  at  Leyden  in  1925,  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  thoroughness  with  which 
they  have  accomplished  their  task.  This  is  a 
definitive  and  valuable  work. 

There  are  chapters  on  Grotius’s  poetry,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  natural  sciences,  classical  phi¬ 
lology,  international  law,  history,  law,  re¬ 
ligious  writings,  and  letters.  The  notes  are 
very  complete,  the  printing  excellent.  There 
are  several  illustrations  and  indexes.  No  one 
who  interests  himself  in  the  work  of  the  man 
who  founded  studies  in  international  law  can 
afford  to  be  without  such  an  essential  volume. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Jose  Rizal.  The  Young  Rizal.  Memorias 
de  un  estudiante  de  Manila.  Early  Poems. 
Along  the  Pasig.  The  Council  of  the 
Gods.  Leon  Ma.  Guerrero,  tr.  Manila. 
Bardavon.  1950.  223  pages  -|-  12  plates. 
$4  (u.s.). 

Jose  Rizal  (1861-1896),  the  Tagalog  Jose 
Marti,  was  remarkable  first  of  all  for  the  no¬ 
bility  of  his  character,  secondly  for  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  his  talents  and  achievements.  Though 
the  Spanish  government  convicted  him  of 
high  treason  and  put  him  to  death  in  the 
flower  of  his  manhood,  he  had  already  done 
more  for  the  world  than  most  men  do  in  long 
lifetimes. 

A  surgeon  by  profession,  and  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  one,  a  scientist,  an  amazingly  facile 
linguist,  a  lover  of  music,  art,  and  poetry,  a 
talented  novelist,  it  is  of  course  his  enlightened 
patriotism  and  his  heroic  death  that  will  be  re¬ 
membered  longest.  His  scholarly  translator. 
Professor  Guerrero,  calls  him  “the  most  serene 
and  fully-developed  intellect  of  the  Filipino 
race,”  and  his  writing,  both  prose  and  poetry, 
has  considerable  importance.  This  volume 
brings  together  the  Spanish  originals  and  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  of  a  sheaf  of  his  youthful 
memories,  a  litde  play  in  verse,  an  allegory, 
and  a  few  of  his  teen-age  verses.  He  wrote 
some  brilliant  poems  later,  notably  the  touch¬ 
ing  Last  Farewell,  and  several  have  been  well 
translated,  by  Charles  Derbyshire,  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward  Russell,  and  others.  This  early  writing 
is  conventional  but  deserves  preservation  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  work  of  a  hand  which  was  to 
grow  much  stronger  and  more  skilful  later. 

R.  T.  H. 
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The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Progress  Report 

With  the  articles  on  Eire,  England,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
already  published,  and  those  already  an¬ 
nounced  in  our  last  Progress  Report  (B.  A. 
27:1,  p.  97)  to  follow  in  rapid  succession,  our 
survey  of  the  world’s  national  literatures  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter  century  is  progressing  at 
good  speed.  In  the  meantime  we  are  happy 
to  announce  that  the  following  authors  (other 
than  those  previously  published  or  announced) 
have  agreed  to  write  articles  on  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  their  respective  countries  or  lan¬ 
guage  areas:  Antonio  Soares  Amora  (Brazil), 
Enrique  Anderson  Imbert  (Spanish  America), 
Elio  Vittorini  and  Remo  Cantoni  (Italy), 
Henriette  Avatanghelos  (Greece),  C.  B. 
Christesen  (Australia  and  New  Zealand), 
Hernani  Cidade,  Casaes  Monteiro  and  Luis 
Marinho  (Portugal),  Anthony  R.  Delius 
(South  Africa),  N.  V.  M.  Gonzdlez  (Philip¬ 
pines),  Taha  Hussein  (the  Arab  scene),  Noah 
J.  Jacobs  (Israel),  Ryotaro  Kato  (Japan),  Ernst 
Kreuder  (Germany),  Zenta  Maurina  (the 
Baltic  scene),  Kourken  Mekhitarian  (Armen¬ 
ian  letters),  and  Milada  Souckova  (Czecho¬ 
slovakia).  Further  contributors  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  next  year. 

Welcoming  .  .  . 

The  vexing  lack  of  space  in  our  preceding 
issues  prevented  us  from  extending  proper 
words  of  welcome  to  Professor  Heinrich  Meyer 
of  Muhlenberg  College,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  joined  the  “inner  council”  of  our 
contributing  editors.  We  are  particularly  happy 
to  have  on  our  staff  the  distinguished  author 
of  Goethe,  Das  Leben  im  IVerJ^  and  various 
other  works  of  fiction  and  scholarly  investi¬ 


Literary  life  in  Paris  has  doubtless  become  more 
lively  with  the  appearance  of  no  less  than  three  literary 
periodicals  of  stature  at  the  beginning  of  1953.  For 
the  “nouvelle”  Nouvelle  Revue  Frartfaise  this  is  a 
reappearance  indeed,  after  an  interruption  of  over  eight 
years,  and  a  none-too-unexpected  comeback  after  two 
special  issues  had  paved  the  way  for  the  event.  Edited 
by  Jean  Paulhan  and  Marcel  Arland,  the  new  N.  R.  F. 
proclaims  its  devotion  to  “strictly  literary”  values  and 
features  among  its  contributors  a  host  of  “name”  au¬ 
thors  already  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  “old”  one. 
The  Drieu  de  la  Rochelle  episode  of  the  war  years, 
* 


gation;  he  is  well  known  to  our  readers 
through  several  articles  and  a  wide  variety  of 
reviews  published  in  B.  A.  over  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Correcting  .  .  . 

We  regret  that  two  serious  errors  were  made 
in  The  Oldest  Lyric  Poetry  in  Europe  Was 
Spanish  by  Homero  Serfs  (see  B.  A.  26:4,  pp. 
349-350).  Where  his  manuscript  said:  “the 
Spanish  review,  Al-Andalus”  was  printed  “the 
French  review,  Al-Andalus.”  The  word  “can- 
cionnllas”  was  misprinted  as  “cancionillas.” 

Correspondence 

Dear  Mr.  Noth: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Booths  Abroad  I  noticed 
that  you  were  celebrating  your  Silver  Jubilee. 
Please  allow  me  to  join  with  other  editors  and 
writers  throughout  the  world  in  expressing  my 
appreciation — and  to  say  that  out  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  periodicals  that  flood  into  my 
office,  I  find  Bool(s  Abroad  to  be  among  the 
most  interesting.  As  soon  as  the  latest  issue 
is  placed  upon  my  desk,  I  find  myself  reaching 
for  it  with  pleasurable  anticipation.  And  I  am 
never  disappointed.  Strange,  but  while  I  am 
reading  this  journal,  so  informativr  and  ex¬ 
pertly  edited,  I  momentarily  lose  the  feeling  of 
being  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  literary 
activity — that  feeling  of  isolation  of  which 
most  Australian  writers  are  acutely  conscious. 
Books  Abroad  has  a  character  all  its  own,  and 
I  wish  it  continued  success  over  the  next  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century. 

C.  B.  Christesen 
Editor,  "Meanjin" 
University  of  Melbourne 
Carlton,  N.  3,  Victoria 


however,  is  passed  over  with  discreet  silence.  True 
newcomers  are  Les  Lettres  Nouvelles,  published  by 
Julliard  under  the  directorship  of  Maurice  Nadeau 
and  the  editorship  of  Maurice  Saillet,  and  La  Parisienne 
under  the  stewardship  of  the  brilliant  all-around  lit¬ 
erary  talent,  Jacques  Laurent.  What  with  La  Table 
Ronde  openly  concerned  with  so  much  competition 
challenging  its  monopoly  of  postwar  leadership  in  the 
field,  Les  Temps  Modernes  not  entirely  unconcerned 
either,  and  significant  polemics  already  in  process,  wc 
are  doubtless  to  witness  quite  a  few  fireworks  in  the 
ever  livelier  world  capital  of  letters. 


Periodicals  at  Large 


Trench 

Les  Annales  Conferencia.  LIX:26,  LX:27. — Olympio 
ou  La  vie  de  Victor  Hugo,  Andre  Maurois. — Marcel 
Thiebaut  on  the  French  literary  prizes  of  1952;  Mau- 
rots  cont. 

Annales  de  I’lnstitut  d'Etudes  Occitanes.  Nos.  12, 
13. — Special  issue,  Recherches  sur  le  catharisme,  with 
contributions  by  Benedetto  Croce  (t),  Luciano  Som- 
tnariva,  Rene  Nelli,  Charles-P.  Bru. — Reflexions  pre- 
limtnaires  d  une  etude  litteraire  du  XVllH  sidcle  Occi¬ 
tan,  A.-Paule  Lafont;  Le  roman  de  faufre,  Rene  La- 
vaud  and  Rene  Nelli;  Reflexions  sur  Mistral:  L’univers 
de  “Mireille,”  Robert  Lafont. 

le  bayou.  XVII :53. — V attitude  devant  la  vie  des 
auteurs  dramattques  contemporains ,  Andre  Bourgeois. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  XIV:142,  143,  XV:144, 
145. — The&tre  vu,  theatre  lu  ,  V.-H.  E>ebidour. — 
La  lefon  de  Charles  Maurras,  Henri  Massis. — Jaco’s 
comment  on  the  new  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfoise.— Sou¬ 
venirs  d’un  collectionneur,  A.  Laroche-Cardon. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  No.  28. — Reprints 
of  various  articles  by  Han  Ryner. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XXXIX:315. — Special  section  in 
memoriam  Paul  Eluard,  Jean  Ballard,  et  al.;  Luc- 
Andr^  Marcel  on  Debussy;  L'absurde  et  le  bonheur 
dans  I'oeuvre  d' Albert  Camus,  M.  Boudot. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LX:5-6. — Special  sec¬ 
tion,  Sectes  et  mouvements  religieux. 

La  Classe  de  Francois.  111:1,  2,  3,  4. — Lycees  de 
France,  Andre  Beuclcr. — On  Normandy. — La  neige 
et  le  froid  dans  I’art  et  les  lettres,  Jean  Gallotti;  Jacques 
Madaule  on  Francois  Mauriac;  Quelques  grands  prix 
litt^aires,  J.  D. — Mainly  devoted  to  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences. 

Comprendre.  No.  5-6. — Organ  of  the  Socicte  Euro- 
p^enne  de  Culture.  Full  text  of  the  debates  during  the 
first  General  Assembly  meeting  of  the  society  held  in 
Venice,  November  8th  to  11th,  1951;  special  section 
of  articles  on  La  signification  morale  et  politique  du 
dialogue:  controversies  on  matters  of  policy;  biographi¬ 
cal  notes  on  new  members. 

Critique.  Nos.  67,  68,  69. — Confessions  nouvelles 
de  Beniamin  Constant,  Paul  Bcnichou;  L'aflaire  de 
"L’homme  revoke,”  Georges  Bataille. — Alfred  Kern 
on  Ernst  Jiinger’s  Heliopolis. — Stephane  Mallarme  et 
le  drame  de  la  conscience,  Georges  Jamati;  Samuel 
Becl^ett,  auteur  dramatique,  Alain  Robbe-Grillet. 

he  Disque  Vert.  1:1. — U amour  chez  Leonard  de 
Vinci,  Jean  de  Boschcre  (t);  La  citadelle  alchimique, 
Rene  Alleau;  Jean  Pfeiffer  on  Julien  Gracq;  Ethnologic 
et  esthetique,  Andre  Leroi-Gourhan. 

Documents.  1952:12,  1953:1. — Rene  Wintzen  in¬ 
terviews  Hermann  Kesten  on  contemporary  German 
literature. — Weimar  ou  L’ occasion  manquee,  Karl 
Werner  Lauermann. 


Esprit.  XXI:198,  199,  200. — ^Twentieth  anniversary 
issue.  Jean  Cayrol’s  poem  in  memoriam  Paul  Eluard; 
Notes  sur  les  paradoxes  de  la  civilisation,  Albert  Bc- 
guin;  R.  on  Kafka. — Les  trois  mystbres  de  "Hamlet,” 
Jean  Paris. — Aux  frontibres  de  la  philosophic  (suite). 
Sur  le  tragique,  Paul  Ricoeur. 

Etudes.  1953:1,  2,  3. — Prix  [Utteraires^  en  baisse, 
Louis  Barjon. — La  querelle  des  deux  Zola,  Louis  Bar- 
Jon;  Les  pobtes  mystiques  de  la  revolution  russe,  Ed¬ 
mond  Lequien. — L'humanisme  athee  au  Collbge  de 
France,  J.-M.  Le  Blond;  L'amitib  des  pobtes,  Xavier 
Tilliettc. 

Les  Etudes  Classiques.  XX:4. — Le  jugement  de 
Palemon  (Virg.,  Buc.  Ill,  108-110),  G.  Stegen;  Uart 
de  rbussir  auprbs  des  grands  d'aprbs  les  bpitres  d’Ho- 
race,  Albert  Noirfalise;  L’homme,  d'aprbs  une  page  de 
Duhamel,  J.  Doucet,  S.  J.;  Pour  un  La  Fontaine 
vivant,  Marcel  Delaunois. 

Les  Etudes  Philosophiques.  VII  :3. — Defense  du 
rationalisme,  Julien  Benda;  J.  Segond,  Emile  Brehier 
on  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  Le  temps  chez  Jean  Anouilh, 
Gaston  Berger. 

Etudes  Sovietiques.  Nos.  58,  59,  60. — P.  Abrossimov 
on  new  Russian  theaters. — I.  Daniline  on  new  Russian 
translations  of  Bcranger;  L’bcrivain,  precepteur  de  la 
societe,  I.  Libedinski. — Various  propagandistically 
slanted  articles  on  Russian  questions. 

Federation.  Nos.  96,  97. — Carlo  Sforza  (1872- 
1952),  Pierre  d'Hugues;  Charles  Maurras  et  I’Europe, 
Louis  Salleron. — Les  philosophies  de  I’absence,  Marie- 
Madeleine  Davy  and  Robert  Aron;  Langue  frangmse, 
langue  de  I’Europe,  Philippe  Lalanne. 

Fiance-Asie.  VII :78,  79,  80. — Le  the&tre  classique 
vietnarnien,  Thach-Xuycn;  Pierre-Jean  Laspeyres  on 
Francois  Mauriac;  Michel -Francois  Desbru^res  on  Jean 
de  Boschcre. — UOrientalisme  dans  la  culture  et  les 
litteratures  de  I’Occident  moderne,  Raymond  Schwab; 
Variations  sur  les  contes  de  fees,  Alain  Messiaen;  Saint- 
John  Perse  ou  La  fascination  de  I'Orient,  Louis  Guillau¬ 
me;  Mauriac  I'ecartele,  Michcl-Frangois  Dcsbruercs. — 
Special  section,  Rene  Guenon:  Sa  vie  et  son  oeuvre. 

France-Grbce.  fete,  Automne  1952. — Les  romanti- 
ques  franfois  et  la  Grbce,  S.  Lacouture. — L’evolution 
de  la  presse  hellenique,  Jean  G.  Xydias;  Andr^  Mi- 
rambel  in  memoriam  Sotiris  Skipis. 

La  Gazette  des  Lettres.  VIII  :2  7. — Publication  dis¬ 
continued  with  this  issue;  the  informational  aspect  of 
the  periodical’s  work  to  be  carried  on  in  a  special 
section  of  Les  Nouvelles  Litteraires.  Robert  Kanters 
on  Nobel  prize  winner  Francois  Mauriac;  J.  P.  Samet 
in  memoriam  Charles  Maurras;  Pierre  Berger  in  me¬ 
moriam  Paul  Eluard. 

VHellenisme  Contemporain.  VI  :6. — Etat  present 
des  itudes  sur  le  "The&tre  Cretois”  au  17^  sibcle,  M.  I. 
Manoussacas;  Mouvement  intellectuel  dans  le  despotat 
de  Moree  (cont.),  D.  A.  Zakythinos;  C«ar  Emmanuel 
in  memoriam  Apostolos  Melachrinos;  N.  Vrettakos 
in  memoriam  Sotiris  Skipis. 


PERIODICALS  AT  LARGE 
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Hommes  et  Mondes.  VIII  :78,  79,  80. — Ma$trras  et 
son  systime,  Beau  de  Lotnenie;  Andr^  Parinaud  inter¬ 
views  Beatrix  Beck. — U existentialisme  au  College  de 
France  (on  Merleau-Ponty’s  succession  to  the  chair  of 
Louis  Lavelle),  Gonzague  True;  Andr^  Parinaud  in¬ 
terviews  Colette. — La  bataille  des  civilisations,  Eugene 
Guernier;  Y  a-t-il  une  nouvelle  po^sie  franfoise?  Rob¬ 
ert  Kanters. 

1(5.  Ill:  10- 1 1. — La  poesie  nouvelle,  Andr^  Miguel; 
Eloge  de  Saint-John  Perse,  Pierre  Montreuil. 

U  Journal  des  Pobtes.  XXII:  10,  XXIII: I,  2.— Claude 
Legangneux  on  Stephen  Spender;  Marcel  Lecomte  on 
Proust’s  Jean  Santeml;  Le  grave  Marot,  Gustave  Cohen; 
Paul  Eluard  parmi  nous,  Fernand  Verhesen. — Eril( 
Lindegren  et  "L'homme  sans  voie,"  Jean-Clarence 
Lambert;  Ernest  Degrange  interviews  Roger  Desaise; 
Paul  Dresse  on  Abbe  Alexis  Kagame’s  La  Divine  Pas¬ 
torale;  Marcel  Lecomte  on  Armen  Lubin. — Aventure 
en  poSsie,  Arthur  Haulot;  Pierre  Nothomb  on  Pierre- 
Louis  Flouquet;  Vicente  Aleixandre  on  Edmond  Van- 
dercammen;  Tristan  R^my  on  Albert  Ayguesparse;  E. 
Noulet  on  Louis  Dubrau;  Paul  Palgen  on  Ren^  Meu- 
rant;  Jean  Rousselot  on  Fernand  Verhesen. 

Let  Langues  Modemes.  XLVII:1,  2. — Special  issue 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  des  Professeurs  de  Langues  Vivantes. — Phi- 
lologie  et  philologie,  J.  Fourquet 

Larousse  Mensuel.  Nos.  460,  461,  462. — Rene 
Bailly  on  Gaston  Baty. — Maurice  Nadeau  on  Paul 
Eluard;  Ren6  Bailly  on  Louis  Verneuil. — Maria  Bran- 
don-Albini  on  Benedetto  Croce;  La  littfrature  sportive, 
Marcel  Berger;  Jacques  Duron  on  George  Sanuyana. 

Les  Lettres  Nouvelles.  1:1. — Voix  vive,  lettre  morte, 
Pierre  Schneider;  Apollinaire  "JondS  en  pohie,"  Pas¬ 
cal  Pia;  Le  "Prince  de  Hombourg”  au  T.N.P.,  Roland 
Barthes;  La  Gazette  d’ Adrienne  Monnier, 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  VII  :1. — Paul  Bourget  et  le 
problbme  du  style  (cont.),  Raymond  Pouillart;  Les 
sources  de  Don  Juan  Manuel,  Mario  Ruffini. 

Liberte  de  VEsprit.  Nos.  37,  38. — Roger  Nimier  on 
Francis  Ponge;  Emmanuel  Berl  on  Drieu  La  Rochelle; 
Petit  crayon  de  M.  Sartre,  Jules  Monnerot. — Uart 
comme  remords  et  comme  joie,  Gaetan  Picon;  L'oeuvre 
de  Sainte-Beuve,  initiation  d  la  culture  generale, 
Maxime  Leroy;  Maldoror  intact,  Michel  Carrouges. 

Livres  de  France.  III:9,  IV  :2. — Devoted  to  Joseph 
Peyre. — On  Henri  Bosco. 

Marches  de  France.  VII:  13. — Gerard  de  Crance  in 
memoriam  Renc-Guy  Cadou;  Notre  er.quete  sur  la 
poisie,  J.  Franco. 

Marsyas.  XXXII  :297,  XXXIII:  298,  299.— U  mi¬ 
santhrope,  Denis  Saurat;  L'universite  et  I'humanisme, 
D.  S.  Paganelli;  Henri  Villemot  on  Paul  Bourget;  La 
poesie  provenfole,  Louis  Bayle. — Rider  Haggard  et  la 
guerre,  Denis  Saurat;  Hugo  sans  fin,  Sully-Andre 
Peyre. — A  propos  de  Newman  et  de  la  France  ac- 
tuelle,  Denis  Saurat. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1073,  1074,  1075. — Avenir 
du  livre,  Jacques  Rodolphe-Rousseau;  excerpts  from 
Paul  L6autaud’s  literary  diary  1950-51;  Mallarmi  et 
le  rfve  du  "livre,"  L.-J.  Austin. — Gabriel  Bounoure 
on  recent  poems  by  Pierre  Jean  Jouve;  Maurice  Nadeau 
on  Beatrix  Beck;  Jacques  Vallette  on  Aldous  Huxley. 
— Le  cinema  contre  la  socihi,  Jean  Qu6val;  Roman- 
ciers  d’AJrique  du  Nord,  Maurice  Nadeau;  Maurice 
Saillet  on  Apollinaire;  Nino  Frank  on  Cesare  Pavese. 


Notre  Europe.  IV:  18. — Saint  Bernard  et  I'Europe, 
J.  Marilier. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  V:42,'43. — Jacques  Dubois 
on  Paul  Eluard;  Maiabpvsl^i  present,  Jacques  Gauche- 
ron;  Le  realisme  de  Cezanne,  Pierre  Joly. — Le  proch 
Baudelaire  est  ouvert,  Pierre  Daix;  Dubois  cont.;  R6gis 
Bergeron  on  the  new  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfoise  and 
the  new  periodical  La  Parisienne. 

La  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfoise.  1:3. — De 
quelquet  traits  du  monde  actuel,  Julien  Benda;  En 
relisant  Stendhal,  Jacques  de  Lacretelle;  L'ecriture 
automatique,  I’inspiration ,  Maurice  Blanchot;  L’oncle 
Beuve,  Marcel  Arland;  Colette  ou  Le  gynecee,  Do¬ 
minique  Aury;  Leon-Paul  Fargue,  Henri  Thomas; 
Maurice  Blanchard,  Andre  Pieyre  de  Mandiargues. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Canadienne.  11:4. — Langue  et 
pensee,  Pierre  Daviault;  comments  on  the  Prix  du 
Cercle  du  Livre  de  France. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  24. — Andre  Combes  on 
Sainte  Th6r^  de  Lisieux. 

Preuves.  11:22,  111:23,  24. — Special  section,  Hom- 
mage  d  Benedetto  Croce,  Wladimir  Weidlc,  Carlo  An¬ 
toni;  Joaquin  Maurin  on  Unamuno;  Sur  les  traces 
des  inedits  de  Dostoievsbi,  Rene  Fueloep-Miller;  Rene 
Lalou  on  Mauriac;  Aime  Patri  in  memoriam  Paul 
Eluard. — Andre  Dhotel  on  Jean  Follain;  Essenine, 
podte  de  la  campagne  russe,  Pierre  Pascal;  Silone  et 
I’esperance  du  "cafone,"  Nicola  Chiaromonte;  Fonc- 
tion  sociale  de  la  poesie,  Eyvind  Johnson;  Edouard 
Roditi  in  memoriam  G.  A.  Borgese. — Deux  princes 
danois:  Kierkegaard  et  Hamlet,  Denis  de  Rougemont; 
La  folie  de  louriev,  Victor  Serge;  Claude-Edmonde 
Magny  on  Zola;  Avec  Hemingway,  Gilbert  Sigaux. 

Psyche.  VII:73,  74. — Le  problime  de  la  creation, 
Maryse  Choisy;  Destinee  de  Part  moderne,  Dom 
Angelico  Surchamp,  o.  s.  b.;  Le  cos  d' Oscar  Wilde, 
Peter  J.  Dempsey,  o.  f.  m.  cap.;  La  mortelle  Atalide, 
Paul  Jury. — Phenomenologie  et  clinique,  Maryse 
Choisy;  La  genealogie  des  Atrides  et  I’ aventure 
d’Oreste,  N.-N.  Dracoulid^. 

Relations.  XIII:  145,  146,  147. — Sens  et  portee  du 
centenaire  de  I'Universite  Laval,  Jacques  Cousineau, 
S.  J. — Romans  canadiens  de  1952,  Paul-Emilc  Racicot. 
— A  qui  ce  pays  acadien?  Antoine  Bernard,  C.  S.  V. 

Rencontre.  No.  16. — Charlotte  Debbane  on  present- 
day  Egyptian  writing;  Tendances  de  la  jeune  poesie 
franfosse  (/),  A.  P.;  W.  W.  on  the  theater  of  Fried¬ 
rich  Duerrenmatt. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  XII  :6. — J.  Chaix-Ruy  in 
memoriam  Benedetto  Croce;  De  Benjamin  Constant 
d  Paul-Louis  Courtier  (II),  Georges  l/>te;  La  morale 
sociale  de  Saint-Exupery  (II),  Jean  Dupuy;  Le  ca- 
tharisme  et  la  spiritualite  de  I’occident,  Claire  Charles 
Geniaux;  Marcel  Brion  on  George  Santayana. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Franfaise.  XII  :1,  2,  3. — Jean 
Canu  on  Charles  Maurras;  L’universaliU  de  Francois 
Mauriac,  Jean  Roy;  Mesure  de  Franfois  Mauriac,  Mau¬ 
rice  Carite;  Emile  Zola,  temoin  d'une  epoque,  Henri 
Clouard. — Jean  Queval  on  Rene  Clair. — Marcel 
Achard,  dramaturge  de  V amour,  Dominique  Darnis; 
Les  quatre-vingts  ans  de  Colette,  Rene  Palmiery. 

La  Revue  de  Paris.  Fevrier  1953. — L’esprit  de 
prophetie,  Paul  Claudel;  Le  mirage  revolutionnaire , 
H.-R.  Lenormand  (t) ;  A  la  rencontre  de  Shal^espeare, 
Alexandre  Arnoux;  Les  dernidres  anndes  de  Gauguin, 
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Bernard  Villaret;  Marcel  Thicbaut  on  Romain  Rol- 
land’s  Journal  des  annees  de  guerre. 

La  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  Livres.  XLVI:1,  2. — 
Lists  and  briefly  reviews  recently  published  books,  in 
continuation  of  the  Repertoire  of  Father  Sagehomme. 

La  Revue  des  Idees  et  des  Lettres.  Janvier  1953. — 
Ren^  Van  der  Elst  on  Lucien  Marchal;  Du  c6ti  du 
surrealisme,  R.  V. 

Revue  d'Esthetique.  V:4. — Classicisme  et  hermS- 
tisme.  Terres  a  redecouvrir,  Jacques-G.  Krafft;  Poesie 
et  philosophte,  J.  Chaix-Ruy;  La  fete  mythologique  au 
quattrocento.  Expression  litt^aire  et  visualisation  plas- 
tique,  Pierre  Francastel;  Esthetique  et  connaissance, 
Claude  Saulnier. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XV:  155,  156. — "La  sagesse 
hemelle”  de  Mislt^atvayh,  G.  C.  Anawati,  o.p.;  Raouf 
Kamel  on  Anouilh’s  Valse  des  toreadors. — Jacques 
Madaule  in  memoriam  Rene  Grousset;  Le  thedtre  de  la 
societe  de  Tetvfil(  el  Hal^im,  Ahmed  Khcdry;  L‘ oeuvre 
ultime  des  grands  maitres,  Hilde  Zaloscer. 

La  Revue  Fran^aise.  V:41,  4 Ibis,  42. — Boswell  et 
son  "journal’’  H.  d’Andlau;  Le  grand  projet  de  Jules 
Romains,  Henri  Clouard. — Special  issue,  Le  Japon, 
grand  pays  moderne. — Mainly  devoted  to  African 
topics. 

La  Revue  Lib^ale.  1:1. — Editorial  Le  nouveau  libe- 
ralisme;  Philosophie  politique,  Anon. 

La  Revue  Libre.  1:3. — Migration  des  mots,  Jean- 
Jacques  Mayoux;  La  fin  d’une  amitie:  Sartre  contre 
Camus,  Pierre  de  Boisdeffre;  Peinture  contemporaine, 
Victor  Laks. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  XVI:12,  XVII:1,  2.— Franz 
Weyergans  on  E.  Jiinger’s  Heliopolis. — Hubert  Hardt 
on  Francois  Mauriac. — Victor  Hugo  devant  deux 
sibcles,  Jacques  Romane;  Le  surrealisme,  Victor-P.  Bol. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  I'Etranger. 
LXXVlIl:l-3. — Sur  le  debat  actuel  du  dHerminisme  et 
de  I’indeterminisme  dans  les  theories  quantiques, 
Jean-Louis  Dcstouches;  La  theorie  bergsonienne  de  la 
matibre  et  la  physique  moderne,  Mili2  Capek;  Les 
deux  sources  de  la  connaissance,  J.  Paliard. 

La  Revue  Thedtrale.  VII  :22. — Letters  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  Chekhov  and  Gorky;  Thedtre  vivant?  Sylvain 
Dhomme;  Firmin  Gemier,  animateur  des  Joules,  Paul 
Gsell;  Naissance  du  Thedtre  d’Oc,  Andre  Boussac. 

Les  Sources  Ubres.  No.  1. — L’art  et  la  vie,  G.  de 
Lacaze-Duthiers;  Eugen  Rcigis  on  Romain  Rolland. 

Syntheses.  VII:79,  80,  81. — 17«  demi-siicle  de  litti- 
rature  chinoise  contemporaine,  Pham  van  Ky;  Aspects 
de  la  vie  intellectuelle  en  URSS  (concl.),  Andr6 
Bruyere. — Jean  Lamcere  in  memoriam  ^nedetto 
Croce;  Le  problbme  de  la  foi  chez  Kierkegaard,  L.  G. 
Chr.  Delacroix;  Promethee  h  I’envers,  ou  le  mythe 
de  Franl^enstein  (on  the  centenary  of  Mary  Shelley), 
Albert  Gerard;  Israel  Zangwill,  ou  la  voix  de  Jeru¬ 
salem,  David  Scheinert;  Au  30^  anniversaire  de  la 
mort  de  Marcel  Proust,  Nelly  Cormcau. — Marcel  Le- 
comte  on  Jean  Paulhan;  La  quatrieme  fugue  de  Rim¬ 
baud,  E.  Noulet;  Balzac  et  Toccultisme,  A.  Rolland 
de  Rencville;  Andre  Bruyere  on  Gogol. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  61,  62,  63. — Special  section 
of  tributes  to  Nobel  prize  winner  Francois  Mauriac; 
letters  of  Andre  Gide  to  Mauriac;  Thierry  Maulnier 
in  memoriam  Charles  Maurras;  Francois  Nourissier  in 


memoriam  Paul  Eluard. — Preface  au  "journal"  de 
Tatiana  Tolstoi,  Andr6  Maurois;  excerpts  from  Paul 
Leautaud’s  literary  diary. — Thierry  Maulnier  on 
Charles  Maurras;  Gilbert  Sigaux  on  Aragon’s  Les 
communistes;  Forestier  on  recent  books  on  Rilke; 
Fran(ois-R6gis  Bastide  on  Paul  Gadenne;  Stefan 
George  ou  Du  mythe  au  mythe,  Albert-Marie  Schmidt. 

Les  Temps  Modernes.  VIII:84-85,  86. — La  lecture 
de  Kafl(a,  Marthe  Robert;  Le  roman  selon  Thomas 
Mann,  Jean  Pouillon. — Les  " mots-valises"  et  le  won¬ 
derland  de  I’enfance,  Gaston  Ferdiire;  Grognards  et 
hussards,  Bernard  Franck;  B.  E>ort  in  memoriam  Paul 
Eluard. 

La  Tribune  des  Pontes.  VI:24. — Charles-Andre 
Grouas  on  Jean  Roy^re. 

L’Unique.  No.  71. — ^Eugen  Relgis  on  Friderike  M. 
Zweig  at  seventy;  G.  H.  Taylor  in  memoriam  George 
Santayana. 

Vie.  1953:1. — Formerly  Vie  Art  Cite.  Special  sec¬ 
tion,  Dicor  de  I’enfance. 

Vie  Art  Cite.  1952:6. — Les  humanitSs  contre  la 
personne,  Jean-Jacques  Ruffet;  La  litterature  au  college, 
Georges  Nicole;  Andre  Manuel  on  Charles  Maurras. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  9,  10,  11. — Noel  dans  les 
langues  du  monde.  Carlo  Tagliavini;  L’emprunt,  G. 
Waringhien. — Le  frangais  de  Marseille,  A.  Brun;  Ont- 
ils  dti  de  TAcademie?  Georges  Dubose;  Qu’est-ce  que 
la  geographie  linguistique?  Maurice  Piron. — Mar¬ 
seille  dans  la  litt^ature  provengale,  Auguste  Brun;  Le 
malentendu  provengal,  Adrien  Bernelle. — Presentation 
du  turc,  Paul  Burgui^e. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Janvier,  Fevrier,  Mars  1953. — 
Miguel  de  Unamuno  et  Texistentialisme,  Jose  Miguel 
de  Azaola. — Marcel  Proust  et  le  Paradis  perdu,  Jacques 
Madaule. — Gabriel  Venaissin  on  Jean  Giraudoux. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  380,  381,  382. — Special  is¬ 
sue,  Le  mysthre  de  I’unite. — La  saintete  selon  le  P. 
Libermann,  Pierre  Blanchard. — Special  section,  Le 
mysthre  du  Careme. 

German 

Antares.  1:1,  2. — Deutscher  und  franzosischer  Geist, 
Fritz  Usinger;  Rene  Micha  on  Pierre  Jean  jouve;  Der 
franzosische  Zyhlenroman  der  Gegenwart,  Hermann 
Gmelin;  Das  franzosische  Theater  von  heute,  Gabriel 
Marcel. — Otto  Friedrich  Bollnow  on  the  philosophy  of 
Saint-Exup6ry;  Leon  Pierre-Quint  on  Proust’s  Jean 
SanteuH;  Friedrich  Hagen  on  Julien  Gracq;  Franz 
Rauhut  in  memoriam  Paul  Eluard;  Gabriel  d’Aubar^de 
interviews  Marcel  Pagnol;  Marcel  cont. 

Die  Barite.  1953:1. — “Ein  illustriertes  Buchermaga- 
zin,”  issued  by  the  German  Buchhandler-Vereinigung. 

Begegnung.  VIII:1,  2. — Winfrid  Schiffers  in  me¬ 
moriam  Benedetto  Croce;  Toni  Maus’s  reminiscences 
of  Sven  Hedin. — Der  Einbruch  des  Materialismus  in 
unsere  Kultur,  Georg  Hermanowski;  Die  Kriegs- 
generation  meldet  sich  zu  Wort,  Ferdinand  Oertel; 
Helene  Kuhlmann  on  John  Henry  Newman. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  11:3. — Werner  Zemp  on  Max 
Rychner;  Eine  Rettung  Wielands,  Max  Rychner. 

Bucherei  und  Bildung.  IV:  12,  V:l,  2. — Die  Be- 
deutung  der  Humanitdtsidee  Herders  fur  unsere  Zeit. 
Meta  Corssen;  Ludwin  Langenfeld  on  Charles  Peguy. 
— Walther  Zifreund  on  the  essence  of  Kitsch. 
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Biicherschiff.  2. — Helmut  Bode  on  Rudolf 

Alexander  Schroder  at  seventy-five;  H.  B.  in  me- 
moriam  Max  Ren6  Hesse. — D.  R.  on  the  1953  Lessing 
Prize  winners  Wilhelm  Lehmann  and  Albrecht  Goes; 
H.  B.  on  Theodore  Dreiser. 

Castrum  Peregrini.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. — 
Erste  Begegnung  mil  dem  Dichter  (George),  Percy 
Gothein  (+);  Das  Rosensymbol  (meditation  on  third 
line  of  Stefan  George’s  Tempter  poem),  F.  W.  I’Or- 
meau. — Sebastian  Heller  on  the  17th  century  Silesian 
poet  Quirinus  Kuhlmann. — Stefan  George  in  der 
Dichtung  Albert  Verweys,  C.  M.  Hoorweg. — Die  Spur 
einer  Dichterbewegung:  George  und  Hofmannsthal, 
Kurt  Singer. — Mutter  Henschel,  Lothar  Helbing; 
Gesprache  mit  der  Mutter.  Eine  Auswahl,  Rudolf  Eil- 
hard. — Aus  dem  Florentiner  Tagebuch,  Percy  Gothein; 
Vom  Wesen  der  Vberlieferung,  F.  W.  I’Ormeau; 
Gisela  Schneider-Hermann  on  R.  Boehringer’s  Mein 
Bild  von  Stefan  George. — George  und  die  Alten, 
Ernst  Gundolf  (t). — Karl  Wolfskehl  (t)  on  Joost  van 
den  Vondel;  Racine,  Helmut  von  den  Steinen. 

Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1952:6. — "Neuerscheinungen 
der  deutschen  Verlage.” 

Deutsche  Literaturzeitung.  LXXIII:!!,  12. — “Fiir 
Kritik  der  internationalen  Wissenschaft.”  Issued  by 
direction  of  the  Ahademien  der  Wissenschaften  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  Munchen,  Wien, 
published  in  (East)  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXVin:12,  LXXIX:1,  2.— 
Uterarischer  fahrmarkt,  Valentin  Gorges;  Klaus 
Hoche  on  Kurt  Tucholsky. — Otto  von  Taube  in  me- 
moriam  Benedetto  Croce;  Fritz  Diettrich  on  Rudolf 
Alexander  Schroder  at  seventy-five.  —  Nietzsches 
Kr an  hen-0  puh.  Max  Kesselring;  Reimann  taucht  auf, 
Moritz  Lcderer;  Jurgen  Eyssen  on  the  new  edition  of 
Robert  Musil’s  Der  Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften. 

Dohumente.  VIII:6,  IX:1. — Special  issue.  Die  Lage 
der  Familie  in  Europa. — Zur  Fehde  Sartre-Camus, 
Andre  Blanchet. 

Erziehung.  V:7,  8,  9,  10,  VI:1,  2. — Siegfried  Gie- 
dion  on  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. — Dedicated  to  women’s 
part  in  education. — Allgemeine  Semantih,  Warren 
Robbins;  Sprache  ist  Weisheit  und  Narrheit,  Irving 
Lee;  Die  Sprache  und  unser  Weltbild,  Ernst  Cassirer; 
Die  Sprache  formt  menschliches  Verhalten,  Aldous 
Huxley. — Das  Menschenbild  der  grossen  Religionen, 
Georg  Molin,  et  al.;  Von  der  Bilderschrift  zur  Laut- 
schrift,  Edward  Chiera;  Keine  Angst  vor  der  mo- 
dernen  Kunst,  Franz  Schutz. — Erinnerungen  an  San¬ 
tayana,  Chester  H.  Opal;  Vom  musihoHschen  Riichfall 
der  fugend,  Hans  Ulrich  Staeps;  eds.  in  memoriam 
Benedetto  Croce. — Hans  Kogge  on  John  Dewey. 

Frankfurter  Hefte.  VIII:1,  2. — Die  Aussichten  der 
Welt.  Zu  den  geistigen  Grundlagen  der  Gegenwart, 
Eugen  Kogon;  Gedicht  und  Schlager,  Franz  Bahl; 
WD  on  Bert  Brecht’s  Der  gute  Mensch  von  Sezuan. — 
"Entmythologisierung."  Karl  Thieme,  Hermann 
Herrigel;  Das  Ereignis  des  Schonen,  Gerhard  Nebel; 
Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia  on  Franz  Theodor  Csokor. 

Freude  an  Buchern.  111:12,  IV :2,  3. — Luise  Rinser’s 
self-portrait;  H.  Kindermann’s  interview  with  Gunnar 
Gunnarson  on  modern  Scandinavian  writing;  Die 
absoluten  Realisten,  M.  Dietrich;  Spectrum  der  Welt- 
literatur,  H.  Kindermann. — Erich  Kastner,  et  al.  on 
humor;  Meine  Lebenswanderschaft,  Gabriel  Marcel; 
Egon  Geier  interviews  Friedrich  Schnack;  Was  be- 
deutet  uns  Marcel  Proust?  Wolf  Eberhard  Fritz;  A. 


Closs  on  the  Indian  Institute  of  Culture. — Das  Alibi 
der  Phantasielosen,  Wolfgang  Drews;  Die  Unver- 
ganglichen  im  Zeitalter  des  Labynnthismus,  Arthur 
Pfeiiffer;  Karl  Krolow’s  self-portrait;  Karl  Schonherr 
als  Sozialdramatiher,  F.  Kainz;  Hans  Brunmayr  on 
Guido  Zernatto. 

Die  Gegenwart.  VIII:1,  2,  3,  4,  5. — Zolas  grosser 
Augenblich,  Friedrich  Sieburg. — Sbg  on  Swiss  writm. 
— M.  V.  B.  on  Gone  With  the  Wind  as  movie. — k.  on 
Fritz  von  Unruh’s  Wilhelmus;  M.  v.  B.  on  Jakob 
Philipp  Fallmerayer  (1790-1861);  r.  h.  on  Henry 
James. — Dolf  Sternberger  on  Karl  Jaspers  at  seventy; 
Blieb  der  Weinberg  denn  frohlich?  (on  Zuckmayer  and 
his  native  Nackenheim),  k.;  Friedrich  Sieburg  on 
Andre  Derain;  Der  Mensch  in  der  Revolte,  Max  von 
Bruck. 

Geist  und  Tat.  VII:  12,  VIII  :2. — Danischer  Hu- 
manismus,  Martin  Sternschein. — Der  Dichterfiirst  als 
Kunstphilosoph  (on  Thomas  Mann),  Kurt  Hiller; 
Albert  Schweitzer  und  die  Aufhlarung,  M.  Tappen; 
Fortfiihrung  der  Aufhlarung  in  unserer  Zeit,  Julie 
Pohlmann. — ^Heinz  Kiippers  on  Spaip’s  admission  to 
UNESCO;  Wolfgang  Heyn  in  memoriam  Kurt 
Tucholsky. 

Der  Grosse  Entschluss.  VIII  :4,  5,  6. — Eds.  in  me¬ 
moriam  Takashi  Nagai. — Im  Kraftfeld  des  Heiligen 
Geistes,  Josef  Stierli. — Die  Marienverehrung  der  rus- 
sischen  Heiligen,  Stanislaus  Tyszkiewicz,  S.  J. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1952:12,  1953:1,  2,  Z.—Die 
Petersburger  Erzahlungen  Gogols,  Alfred  Antkowiak. 
— Wladyslaw  Broniewshi,  der  Vol^sdichter  Polens, 
Friedrich  Wolf;  Heinz  Goldberg  on  Alexej  Tolstoy. 
— Herbert  Gessner  on  the  new  East  German  periodical 
Neue  Deutsche  Literatur. — Karl  Kleinschmidt  on  E. 
von  Salomon’s  Der  Fragebogen. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXIV:3.  —  Extensive 
scholarly  reviews  on  recent  books  in  the  field  of  his¬ 
tory  and  related  disciplines. 

Hochland.  XLV:3. — Ernst  Wiechert  und  der  Sa- 
hralwolf,  Bert  Herzog;  Die  Wortsendung.  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Rundfunhdishussion,  Clemens  Munster;  Karl 
Barth  und  die  hatholische  Theologie,  Heinrich  Fries; 
Der  absolute  Vater  (on  Kafka),  Hans  Blumenberg. 

Kontakte.  Nos.  19,  III:1,  2. — Hans  Kohler  in  me¬ 
moriam  Benedetto  Croce;  Die  Situation  der  deutschen 
Literatur  1952,  Herman  Kesten. — Am  toten  Punht, 
Rudolf  Hagelstange;  Idee  und  Wirhlichheit  der 
heutigen  Vniversitdt,  Theodor  Litt. — Coriolan  und  die 
Chancen  der  Kunst,  Rudolf  Hagelstange;  Revolte  und 
Radihalismus,  Georg  Glaser;  Ewalt  Kliemke  on 
Martin  Buber. 

Lesergilde.  November-Dezember  1952. — Armand 
Jacob  on  Francois  Mauriac. 

Die  Lesestunde.  XX1X:1,  2,  3. — Max  Tau  on  Olav 
Duun. — Lily  Hohenstein  on  Stifter. — Fritz  Maubach 
on  Minnesinger  Otto  von  Botenlauben;  Was  ist  Kitsch? 
Karl  Bachler. 

Merhur.  VI:  12,  VII:1,  2. — Wolfgang  von  Einsiedel 
in  memoriam  George  Santayana;  Christian  E.  Lewalter 
on  the  Sartre-Camus  quarrel;  Deutsche  Nach^riegsro- 
mane,  Karl  August  Horst;  Benedetto  Croce  und  der 
historische  Fatalismus,  Christian  E.  Lewalter. — Die 
Dichtung  und  der  Mensch  des  technologischen  Zeit- 
alters,  Arnold  Bergstrasser;  Zur  Entsinnlichung  der 
modernen  Kunst,  Wolfgang  de  Boer;  Die  tschechische 
Dichtung  im  Netz  volhsdemohratischer  Kulturpolitih, 
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P.  D. — Carl  ).  Burckhardt  on  Rudolf  Alexander 
Schroder;  Im  Zeichen  des  Films,  Arnold  Hauser;  Dos- 
tojewsl^i — heute,  Johannes  Holthusen;  Surrealistische 
Erzahler  in  haltcn,  Hans  Hinterhauser;  Karl  August 
Horst  on  Leonhard  Frank’s  Unl^s  wo  das  Herz  ist. 

Der  Monat.  V:52,  53,  54. — Kulturl(ampf  in  Italien? 
Gustav  Mersu;  Carl  Zuckmayer,  Hans  Werner  Richter, 
et  al.  discuss  the  movie  picture  Decision  At  Dawn. 
— Horst  Koeglcr  on  the  publication  of  the  Richard 
Wagner  letters  of  the  Burell  Collection;  Helmut  Uhlig 
on  three  volumes  of  essays  by  Max  Bense;  Walter 
Mehring  on  Kurt  Tucholsky. — Montaigne  oder  die 
Wahrhaftigl^eit,  Herbert  Liithy;  Die  antik.e  Kunst  in 
der  modernen  Welt,  Ludwig  Curtius. 

Mutter sprache.  1953:1. — Der  Spieltrieb  als  Sprach- 
schopfer  und  Sprachgestalter,  Alfred  Schirmer;  Wil¬ 
helm  Busch  als  Sprachschopfer  und  Sprachforscher, 
Robert  Dangers;  Alte  Rechtsbrauche  tm  deutschen 
Sprachgebrauch,  Oswald  Lassally. 

Die  Neue  Furche.  VI:12,  VII:1,  2,  3.— Ernst  Benz 
on  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel. — Das  Dilemma  Mauriacs, 
Karl  August  Horst. — Dagobert  Lindlau  on  jazz. — 
Die  Welt  ist  anders  geworden,  Eberhard  Muller. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXIII:4. — Ernst  Robert  Cur¬ 
tius  on  Charles  Du  Bos;  Buchreligionen,  Franz  Al- 
theim;  Die  geistige  Situation  des  neuen  Greichenlands, 
Helmut  von  den  Steinen;  Kontinuitdt  und  Sponta- 
neitdt.  Goto  Mann. 

Neues  Abendland.  VIII  :1,  2,  3. — Ich  bin  ein  un- 
reiner  Denl(^er,  Eugen  Rosenstock-Huessy. — Heroismus 
als  Maske,  Armand  Dehlinger. — Karl  Kraus,  ein 
Diener  am  Wort,  Emil  Franzel;  Tolstois  Gesetz  der 
Liebe,  Ernst  von  Hippel. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XIII:12,  XIV:1,  2.—Vom  Wesen 
karolingischer  Bildl^unst,  Karl  Kaltwasser. — Fritz 
Diettrich  on  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder. — Same  on 
Max  Mell’s  poetry. 

Perspe^tiven.  No.  2. — Poeti^  der  Freude  (on  E.  E. 
Cummings),  Theodore  Spencer;  Walt  Whitman:  Er 
hat  es  gewagtl  Randall  Jarrell;  Zwei  Proteste  gegen 
den  Protest  (on  problems  of  the  American  negro  in 
literature),  Richard  Gibson  and  James  Baldwin;  Die 
Film-Kamera  und  der  Ameril{aner,  Robert  Warshow. 

Die  Pforte.  IV:41-42,  43-44,  VA5.—Sch6pferische 
Verantwortung,  H.  Hahne;  Etwas  von  Religionsunter- 
richt  und  Toleranz,  Berthold  Otto. — Die  Entstehung 
des  Weihnachtsfestes  und  der  Weihnachtsgebrauche, 
Wilhelm  Nestle;  Verniinftige  Weltordnung,  Erwin 
Herrmann. — Von  der  Unentbehrlichl^eit  des  Mythus, 
Willy  Pichler. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Philologie.  XCV:4 — Zum 
Rudens  des  Plautus,  Alfred  Klotz;  Bettelgedichte, 
Reinhold  Merkelbach;  Fabula  Crepidata,  Albin  Lesky. 

Die  Sammlung.  VIII  :2,  3. — Dichtung  und  Erzie- 
hung,  Bernhard  Schulz;  Das  pddagogische  Problem  der 
Altersstufen,  Erika  Hoffmann. — Dietrich  Bischoff 
(t)  on  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Four  Quartets;  Hellas  ewig  unsre 
Liebe,  Albert  Steen;  Zum  Werl(  Sergius  Hessens,  Hel¬ 
mut  Meyer-Bothling. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXXII :9,  10,  11,  12.— 
Fritz  Strich  on  Hermann  Hesse;  Siegfried  Lang  on 
Max  Rychner’s  Zur  europdischen  Literatur  zwischen 
zwei  Weltkriegen. — Die  Theorie  der  Eliten,  Louis 
Baudin;  Der  unerreichbare  Ausdrucl^  des  Lebens, 
Georges  Schlocker. — Zum  politischen  Denizen  Bene¬ 


detto  Croces,  Theodor  Osterwalder. — Walter  Hugels- 
hofer  on  Ferdinand  Hodler. 

Sinn  und  Form.  IV:6. — Zu  einem  Brief  Thomas 
Manns  an  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Hans  Mayer;  Dohtor 
Faustus  und  der  deutsche  Bauern^neg,  Ernst  Fischer; 
Heinrich  Lowenthal  on  Wilhelm  Hauff. 

Theologische  Uteraturzeitung.  LXXVII:1I,  12. — 
Hamanns  “Tagebuch  eines  Christen”  (London  1758), 
Leopold  Zscharnack;  Jesaja,  Gustav  Holscher. — Zur 
Geschichte  des  syrischen  Evangelientextes,  M.  Black; 
Kerygma  und  Kerygmatisch,  Krister  Stendahl. 

Theologische  Zeitschrift.  IX:  1. — Zum  Psalm  des 
Habahul(,  Sigmund  Mowinckel;  Der  neue  Stoat 
“Israel”  und  der  Wille  Gottes,  Wilhelm  Vischer. 

Universitas.  VIII:  1,  2. — Das  Spdtwerl^  Gerhart 
Hauptmanns  und  sein  Weltbild,  Erich  Ruprecht;  Hans 
Heinz  Stuckenschmidt  on  Igor  Stravinsky;  Vom 
Wesen  der  japanischen  Sprache,  Takashi  Kamei. — 
Die  Felsmalerei  Europas  und  die  geistige  Entwick- 
lung  der  Menschheit,  Herbert  Kuhn;  Vielheit  und 
Einheit  der  deutschen  Romantil(,  Paul  Kluckhohn: 
Die  Hochhultur  der  Maya  und  ihre  Erforschung  durch 
die  modeme  Amerihanistih,  Franz  Thermer. 

Unterwegs.  VI :6,  VII:  1. — Gerechtig\eit  und  Ver- 
gebung  im  politischen  Raum,  Wolf-Dieter  Zimmer- 
mann. — Nathan  unter  dem  Kaiseradler,  Theobald 
Calcar. 

Velhagen  &  Klasings  Monatshefte.  LXI:1,  2. — 
Eugen  Schopf  on  the  sculptor  Jakob  Wilhelm  Fehrle. 
— Joseph  Kalmer  on  the  painter  Walter  Langhammer; 
Echt  oder  falsch?  Psychologie  des  "geni^en”  Fal- 
schers,  Karl  Bachler. 

Weltstimmen.  XXII:1,  2. — Wolfdietrich  Kandler 
on  Hemingway’s  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea. — Ey  on 
Thomas  Mann’s  Joseph  tetralogy;  Charlotte  Reinke  on 
Henry  James;  Otto-Heinrich  Kiihner  on  Lee  van 
Dowski’s  Genie  und  Eros. 

Welt  und  Wort.  VIII:  1,  2. — Die  gevierteilte  deutsche 
Literatur,  Hermann  Kesten;  Yvan  Goll,  Lee  van 
Dovski;  Gedanhen  iiber  den  Essay,  Werner  Traut- 
mann;  Hellmut  Draws-Tychsen’s  self-portrait. — 
Friedrich  Marker  on  the  situation  of  the  writer  in  the 
state;  Dichter  und  Sprecher,  Oscar  Fambach;  Zum 
Verstdndnis  von  Gedichten,  Wilhelm  Schneider;  Ernst 
Johannsen’s  self-portrait;  Norwegischer  Buchermarht 
1952,  Alexander  Baldus. 

Westermanns  Monatshefte.  XCIILIO,  11,  12. — 
Joachim  Karsten  in  memoriam  Sven  Hedin. — Der 
Nobel-Preis  fur  Literatur,  Johann  Frerking. — Ober  die 
"Grausamheit”  im  Marchen,  Ludwig  Zeise. 

Wirhendes  Wort.  III:3. — Das  Bildreihengedicht , 
Rudolf  Nikolaus  Maier;  Hofmannsthal  und  der 
deutsche  Roman  der  Gegenwart,  Hans  Schwerte;  Der 
Dichter  und  die  Gefdhrdung  des  Menschen  im  Werh 
Hermann  Hesses,  Paul  Bockmann;  Kurt  Oppert  on 
Gustav  Falke. 

Wissenschaft  und  Weltbild.  V:10,  VI;  1,  2. — 
Zuhunftsvisionen  des  20.  fahrhunderts  (11),  Viktor 
Suchy;  Ernst  Topitsch  in  memoriam  Benedetto  Croce. 
— Krise  und  Vberwindting  des  Historismus,  Friedrich 
Engel-Janosi;  Hanns  von  Winter  on  Julien  Gracq. — 
Das  Problem  des  Seins  in  der  Philosophie  von  heute, 
Aloys  Wenzl;  Leo  Gabriel,  et  al.  on  C.  G.  Jung’s 
Ant  wort  auf  Hiob. 
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Wort  und  Wahrheit.  VIII  :1. — Gunnar  D.  Kumlien 
on  Guarcschi’s  Don  Camillo  und  Peppone;  Franz  Seyr 
on  Gilbert  Cesbron’s  Let  saints  vont  en  enfer:  Curt 
Hohoff  on  Max  Rychner’s  latest  volumes  of  essays  in 
literary  criticism;  Armer  Klaus  Mann  I  Gotthart  Mon* 
tesi. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buck,  VII: I -2. — Rudolf  Henz,  der  Dich- 
ter  der  Ordnung,  Viktor  Suchy. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Musi\.  0X111:12,  CXIV:I,  2. — The¬ 
ater  im  Aufbau. — Organitationsfragen. — Das  Lied. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophische  Forschung.  VII:I. — 
Weg  und  Irrweg  im  abendlandischen  Denizen,  Wilhelm 
Weischeclcl;  Kierl^egaard  und  Hegel,  Udo  Johansen; 
Das  Problem  einer  Sprachlogil(,  Friedrich  Schneider; 
Else  Buddeberg  on  O.  Fr.  Bollnow’s  Rilke  book;  Rill^es 
Grabspruch,  Hermann  Morchen;  Das  Werk.  von  Lud- 
wig  Klages,  Hans  Kasdorff. 

Die  Zukunft.  1952:12,  1953:1-2. — Josef  Hindels  on 
Kurt  Schumacher. — Jacques  Hannak  on  Friedrich 
Funder’s  memoirs  Vom  Gestern  ins  Heute;  Offener 
Brief  an  Arnold  Zweig,  Martha  Florian;  Hermann 
Broch  und  die  Krise  des  Romans,  Hans  Heinz  HahnI. 

Spanish 

ibside.  XVII  :1. — El  hombre,  animal  sagrado,  An¬ 
tonio  Brambila;  Ruben:  La  primavera  innumerable 
(on  Ruben  Dario),  Alfonso  Mendez  Plancarte. 

America.  XXXVIII:  1,  2,  3. — La  historia  mexicana 
en  la  cultura  occidental,  Felix  Gil  Mariscal  and  Agustin 
Aragon  Leiva;  La  realidad,  plagio  de  la  novela,  Ram6n 
Vasconcelos;  Auscencia  del  hSroe  en  la  novela  cu- 
bana,  Mario  Llerena. — Special  section  devoted  to  the 
centenary  of  Jose  Marti. — Hacia  una  cultura  amen- 
cana,  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle;  Literatura  del  Peru  y 
literatura  peruana,  Abraham  Arias  Larreta;  Rafael 
Rodriguez  Altunaga  on  Baldomero  Sanin  Cano. 

Anales.  LXXX:333-334. — Lenormand,  o  el  teatro 
de  la  angustia,  Eduardo  Ledesma  Munoz. 

Arbor.  XXIII  :83,  84,  85,  86. — Lenguaje  y  cortesania 
en  el  Sigh  de  Oro,  Manuel  Criado  de  Val;  Norte- 
america  a  traves  de  sus  canciones,  Kenneth  Graham. 
— Santayana,  sobre  dominacidn  y  poder,  Alvaro  d’Ors. 
— Poesia  y  poetica,  Jos6  Hierro;  Eugenio  Vegas,  Di^o 
Sevilla  Andr6s  on  Donoso  Cort6s. — Sobre  un  posible 
retorno  a  la  novela  de  acciSn,  Mariano  Baquero  Goy- 
anes;  La  tradicion  rusa  contra  la  literatura  sovietica, 
Nicolis  de  Rouzsky. 

oriel.  No.  21. — La  poesia  afro-antillana,  Agustin 
Basave;  Emmanuel  Carballo  interviews  Jos6  Luis 
Martinez. 

Armas  y  Letras.  IX:  12,  X:l. — ^Maria  Guadalupe 
Alcali  Gonzilez  on  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz;  Al¬ 
fonso  Reyes  Aurrecoechea  on  the  artist  Joaquin  A. 
Mora. — La  obra  literaria  de  Sor  Juana  Infs  de  la  Cruz, 
Jose  Guadalupe  Suirez  Galindo;  La  novela  de  Vicente 
Escribd,  Angel  Balbuena  Briones. 

Arte  Madi  Universal.  No.  6. — Official  organ  of  the 
“madinemsor”  movement. 

Asomante.  1952:4. — Dos  utopias  artisticas.  Realismo, 
socialismo  y  arte  abstracto,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Sar- 
miento  y  Perez  Rosales,  Enrique  Espinosa;  Prefacio  a 
un  balance  del  medio  sigh,  Luis  Reissig;  Folklore 
puertorriqueho:  El  culto  a  Santiago  en  Loiza,  Ricardo 
E.  Alegria. 


biblos.  X:54. — “Informativo  bibliogrifico”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Cimara  Argentina  del  Libro. 

Boletin  Bibliogrifico  Mexicano.  XIV:156-157. — 
iQue  es  la  Biblioteca  Medina?  Guillermo  Felid  Cruz. 

Boletin  de  la  Universidad  de  Guadalajara.  No.  13-15. 
— Fihsofia  cientifica,  un  nuevo  camino  de  la  fihsofia 
moderna,  Radivoj  Stankovich;  Sentido  y  gestaciSn  del 
“Prometeo"  de  Orozco,  Jorge  J.  Crespo  de  la  Serna. 

Cultura.  III:9,  10. — Hacia  una  cultura  social,  Ar¬ 
mando  Cascella;  Conocimiento  estetico  y  social  de  la 
lengua,  A.  Herrero  Mayor. — “Postura"  trascendente 
del  hombre  en  el  barroco  espahol,  Ernesto  Veres 
D’Oeon;  Existencialismos,  L.  Castellani. 

Cursos  y  Conferencias.  XLI:244-245-246. — Issue 
devoted  to  biology  and  medicine  of  the  past  half  cen- 
ttiry. 

EducactSn.  XIII :65. — Vahracion  de  John  Detvey, 
M.  Akrawi. 

Espiral.  V:43,  44. — Clemente  Air6  on  man  and 
the  contemporary  novel;  Im  creaciSn  artistica:  Fen6- 
meno  social,  Carlos  Delgado  Nieto. — Del  teatro  en 
nuestro  ttempo,  Jose  Prat;  Literatura  desorientadora, 
Luis  E.  Pach6n;  El  cine  como  arte,  Marco  Ospina. 

hflices.  III:8,  9. — El  tiempo  y  la  cultura,  Miguel 
Melendez  Munoz.  —  Ernesto  Montenegro,  critico 
chileno,  A.  Torres-Rioseco. 

Hierba.  No.  2. — Little  magazine  of  poems  and  short 
articles. 

indice  de  artes  y  letras.  XXXVII  :58.  XXXVIII :59.— 
Eugenio  d’Ors,  G.  Musicco  on  Benedetto  Croce;  Al 
encuentro  de  Charles  Maurras,  Alvaro  de  Valsain; 
Eduardo  Ducay,  Juan  Antonio  Gaya  Nuno  on  Julio 
Antonio;  A  propdsito  de  Paul  Eluard,  Melchor  Fer- 
nindez  Almagro;  Juan  Guerrero  Zamora  on  Saint- 
Exupery’s  Le  petit  prince. — Alvaro  Valsain,  Felix 
Garcia  on  Samuel  Ros;  Jesus  Pardo  interviews  Graham 
Greene;  Elena  Botzaris  on  the  state  of  French  literary 
prizes;  J.  A.  Valente  a  propdsito  de  T.  S.  Eliot;  Madrid 
en  la  poesia  de  John  Dos  Passos,  Concha  Zardoya. 

Insula.  VII:83,  84,  85,  VIII :86. — Concha  Zardoya, 
Emilio  Garriques  on  Santayana;  Francisco  Ynduriin 
on  North -American  literature;  Ricardo  Gullon  on 
Hemingway’s  novels;  Antonio  Mejia’s  letter  from 
London;  M.  Manent,  Joseph  Bennet  on  contemporary 
North-American  poetry;  Enrique  Canito  interviews 
Andre  Maurois;  El  teatro  de  hs  Estados  Unidos, 
Arturo  del  Hoyo. — Gabriel  Laplane  on  Francois 
Mauriac;  El  "Jean  Santeuil"  de  Marcel  Proust,  Ricardo 
Gull6n;  Andres  Soria  on  Benedetto  Croce;  F.  Aranda’s 
letter  from  Lisbon  on  the  “Teatro  del  Pueblo.’’ — 
Ricardo  Gull6n  on  Rosalia  de  Castro;  La  poesia  bri- 
tdnica  contempordneo,  Roy  Fuller;  Vista  parcial  de 
Jean  Renoir,  Eduardo  Ducay;  Jose  Corrales  Egea  on 
the  Th^dtre  National  Populaire. — R'cardo  Gull6n  on 
Angel  Ganivet;  Gottfried  Benn  y  la  Alemania  de  la 
postguerra,  Georg  Rudolf  Lind;  Jose  Corrales  Egea’s 
letter  from  Paris  with  section  on  Beatrix  Beck;  <jR«- 
ponsabilidad  o  irresponsabilidad  de  la  raz6n?  Gui¬ 
llermo  de  Torre. 

Letras.  XVII;  140. — Book  reviews  and  announce¬ 
ments  of  new  books. 

libros  de  hoy.  11:17-18. — Tomis  Bledsoe  on  Mari 
Sandoz;  Voces  pofticas  de  aqui  de  mds  alld,  J.  S.  M. 
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Mundo  Hispdnico.  V:56,  57,  58. — Special  section, 
“Un  milenio  del  libro  espanol.” — La  Reed  Academia 
Espanola  y  las  nuevas  normas  de  prosodia  y  orto- 
grafia,  Julio  Casares. — Casares  cont. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXIII  :1. — Trdnsito  de 
Jorge  Santayana,  Rodrigo  Beyle;  ^Fueron  doce  lot 
"Sonetot  de  la  muerte?”  Antonio  de  Undurraga; 
Fenomenologia  de  la  trascendencia,  Andres  Avelino; 
Vigencia  de  Antonio  Machado,  Luis  Amador  Sinchez. 

Nueva  Revista  de  Filologia  Hispdnica.  VI  ;2. — Dr. 
Andres  Laguna,  "Peregrinaciones  de  Pedro  de  Vrde- 
medeu,"  Marcel  Bataillon. 

Origenes.  IX:32. — Madame  Bovary:  La  catedral  y 
el  hospital,  Harry  Levin;  Unamuno  en  su  niehla, 
Mildred  Vinson  Boyer. 

La  Pajarita  de  Papel.  IV:25-26'27. — Una  poesta 
inedita  de  Ruben  Dario,  Eduardo  Avilez  Ramirez. 

Platea.  1952:  13-14,  Supls.  4,  5. — Tragedia  y 
tragedia  americana,  Bernardo  Canal-Feijoo;  La  prdc- 
tica  del  color,  Rodrigo  Bonome;  Aurelio  de  la  Vega 
in  memoriam  Arnold  Schonberg. — Marcelo  Menaschc 
on  Anouilh  (cont.) — David  Licht  on  the  theater  in 
Argentina;  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos  on  Lager- 
kvist;  Menaschc  concl. 

Predica.  IV:22. — El  espiritismo  en  el  banquillo  de 
los  acusados  (cont),  Santiago  A.  Bossero. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XLVII:22,  23. — Ricardo  A. 
Latcham  on  Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez;  Trigueros  de 
Leon  on  Jose  Moreno  Villa. — Federico  Henrtquez  y 
Carvajal,  el  maestro,  E.  Henriquez  Garcia;  Angel 
Rafael  Lamarche  on  Lilia  Senior  de  Baena. 

Revista  de  Archivos,  Bihliotecas  y  Museos.  LVII:3. 
— Issue  devoted  to  500th  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
Reyes  Catolicos. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  XLV:65,  XLVI:66. — 
Sociologia  de  la  sociologia.  II:  La  revolucion,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Javier  Conde;  El  topico,  fenomeno  sociologico, 
Enrique  Tierno  Galvin;  Derecho  natural  y  teologia, 
Gabriel  del  Estal,  O.  S.  A. — Economia,  sociedad  y 
cultura  del  sovietismo,  Josef  Matl;  Consideraciones 
sobre  la  democracia,  F.  Murillo  Fcrrol. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  XI:42. — Conceptuacion  y 
mistica,  Augusto  Andra  Ortega;  Posibilidades  eticas 
en  el  existencialismo ,  Rafael  Gambra;  Heidegger  y  la 
reducciSn  fenomenologica  trascendental,  Fernando 
Montero;  Francisco  Sevilla  Benito  on  Unamuno’s  idea 
of  God. 

Revista  de  los  Andes.  111:2-3. — “Publicacion  semes- 
tral  de  critica-literatura-polcmica.” 

Revista  Interamericana  de  EducaciSn.  XII:60-61,  62. 
— El  sistema  preventive  y  la  educacion,  Rodolfo  Fierro 
Torres,  S.  D.  B.;  Cine  y  educacion,  Angel  Valticrra, 
S.  J. — Report  on  “El  Primer  Congreso  Interamericano 
de  Padres  de  Familia,”  Alfonso  Quintana  Cirdenas,  S.J. 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  XLII:42. — Special  issue 
dedicated  to  Domingo  Santa  Cruz  (Premio  Nacional 
de  Arte,  1951). 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XIV:95. — Valores 
relativos  y  absolutos  de  “La  casita  blanca,"  Edoardo 
Crema;  Clemencia  Miro  on  Teresa  de  la  Parra;  Teresa 
Carreho,  artista  maxima  de  Venezuela,  Israd  Pena; 
Gustavo  Jaen  on  Luis  Pastori. 


Stadium.  Nos.  21,  22. — Book  news  from  Mexico. 

Sur.  Nos.  217-218,  219-220. — La  psiquiatria  vista 
desde  la  filosojia,  Juliin  Mariis;  Rodolfo  Mondolfo, 
Jose  Babini,  Enrique  Anderson  Imbert  on  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;  Enrique  Pezzoni  on  Jorge  Luis  Borges. — El 
dngel  y  el  metodo  (on  Paul  Valery),  Carlos  Mastro- 
nardi;  Echeverria  y  la  filosofia  politica  de  la  "llus- 
tracion,"  Roger  Labrousse;  Alberto  Moravia  y  “El 
conformista,”  Angus  Davidson. 

Xallixtlico.  No.  9. — Mariano  Azuela:  Un  testimonio 
literario,  Emmanuel  Palacios;  Las  llamadas  lacas 
michoacanas  de  Uruapan  no  proceden  de  las  orientales, 
Jose  G.  Zuno. 

English 

The  ACLS  Newsletter.  III;4. — J.  F.  Wellemeyer,  Jr. 
on  personal  needs  in  the  humanities  and  social  sci¬ 
ences. 

The  Adelphi.  XXIX  :2. — Indian  Culture  Past  and 
Present,  J.  B.  S.  Haldane;  Cocteau  and  the  Ballet,  Pierre 
Michaut. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XLI:1. — The 
National  Theater  in  Reyhiavilt,  Benedikt  Grondal; 
Olav  Paus  Grunt  on  Sigurd  Hoel;  The  Music  of  the 
Lapps,  Ernst  Emsheimer. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXII:2. — The  Loss  of  Con¬ 
fidence,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch;  Thomas  Wolfe  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  H.  M.  Ledig-Rowohlt;  Social  Science  and  the  Hu¬ 
manists,  Bernard  Rosenberg;  Dreiser  and  the  Darh, 
Texture  of  Life,  Maxwell  Geismar. 

Americas.  V:l,  2,  3. — Brazilian  Cave  Paintings, 
Anita  Moore;  report  on  the  Pau  Film  Festival. — Goitia 
Paints  for  His  People,  Margarita  Nelken;  Luiz  Carlos 
Lessa  on  Gaucho  folk-dances. — Raoul  Fournier  Villada 
on  Cantinflas;  With  Shamrock,  and  Sword  (on  the  Irish 
in  Latin  America),  David  Marcus. 

The  Americas.  IX :3. — A  Sixteenth-Century  Ger¬ 
man  Colonizing  Venture  in  Venezuela,  M.  M.  Lacas; 
Lino  G.  Canedo  on  the  Franciscans  in  Peru. 

The  Armenian  Review.  V:4. — Courtly  Love,  Sha- 
hokram  Aghajanian;  The  Mythology  of  Armenia 
(III),  Mardiros  Ananikian. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXIV:  1,  2. — Devotion:  With  Ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Narada  and  Sandilya  Bhakti  Sutras, 
“Ramachandra.” — India’s  Need  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  K.  S.  Ramaswami  Sastri;  The  Nature  and 
Validity  of  Mystic  Experience,  C.  V.  Srinivasa  Murty. 

Asia.  11:7. — Far  Eastern  Aesthetics,  Trinh-Huy- 
Tien;  Vietnamian  Poetry  in  the  15th  Century,  V.-L. 

The  B.  B.  C.  Quarterly.  VII  :4. — Broadcasting  as  the 
Author’s  Friend,  Compton  Mackenzie;  Education  and 
Radio  Drama,  Val  Gielgud;  Music  and  the  Spoken 
Word,  Hubert  Foss;  The  Philosophy  of  Broadcasting, 
Renford  Bambrough;  The  Club  d’Essai,  Jean  Tardieu. 

Blackfriars.  XXXIII  :393,  XXXIV:394,  395,  396.— 
Evelyn  Waugh  and  Blimp,  Neville  Braybrooke. — Book 
Reviews. — The  Philosophical  Background  of  Marx 
and  Engels,  D.  J.  B.  Hawkins;  Some  Recent  German 
Books,  Donald  Nicholl. — English  Versions  of  the 
Bible,  Eric  Colledge;  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  Saunders 
Lewis. 
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Books  of  the  Month.  LXVIII:2,  3. — Phillip  Hofer 
on  the  British  book  industry. — Climax — and  Possible 
Fall — of  the  Best  Seller,  Tom  Hopkinson. 

the  California  quarterly.  11:2. — No  Art  is  Neutral, 
Charles  Humboldt. 

The  Cambridge  Journal.  VI  :3,  4,  5. — “Poetical 
Sketches"  and  “Hyperion,"  Bernard  Blackstone;  But¬ 
ler’s  “Analogy,"  S.  A.  Grave;  Mr.  Woodruff's  Acton, 
Maurice  Cowling. — The  Simple  Wordsworth,  John  F. 
Danby;  Dante’s  Conception  of  Ulysses,  W.  B.  Stan¬ 
ford. — James  and  Forster:  The  Morality  of  Clast, 
Alwyn  Berland;  Detachment  and  Committal,  William 
Walsh. 

The  Canadian  Forum.  XXXII :383,  384. — The  Meta¬ 
physics  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Emil  L.  Facken- 
heim. — John  Nef-on  Harold  A.  Innis. 

The  Central  Literary  Magazine.  XXXVII  :7. — Some 
Rays  from  Northern  Lights  (on  Scandinavian  litera¬ 
tures),  W.  Allen  Taylor;  Trenchard  Cox  on  the 
painter  David  Cox. 

The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum.  XI:3. — Conversations 
with  Carl  Sandburg,  Harry  Roskolenko. 

Christian  News-Letter.  1:1. — Law,  Justice  and  His¬ 
tory,  Nathaniel  Micklem;  Marris  Murray  on  Cry  the 
Beloved  Country. 

Concern.  No.  3. — Poems  and  stories. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXII  :4. — The  Songs  of 
Nathan  Hatt,  Helen  Creighton. 

Departure.  1:2. — Imagery  in  the  Film,  Annemarie 
Heywood;  Walton  Litz  on  Robert  Penn  Warren; 
Martin  Seymour-Smith  on  Robert  Graves’s  Poems  and 
Satires. 

Diogenes.  No.  1. — Poetry  in  Europe,  1900-1950, 
C.  M.  Bowra;  Recent  Trends  in  General  Ungmstics, 
Alf  Sommerfelt. 

Drama.  No.  28. — The  Theatre  in  Northern  Ireland, 
Joseph  Tomelty. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXVIII:!. — Compliment  to 
Ireland  (on  Spenser),  John  Eglinton;  Out  of  the 
Night?  (on  recent  b<x)ks  of  English  verse),  Patrick 
MacDonogh. 

East  and  West.  III:4. — Luciano  Petech  in  memoriam 
Sven  Hedin  and  Rene  Grousset;  Virgilio  Orsini  on 
Aldo  Palazzeschi. 

The  Eastern  Quarterly.  VI:  1-2. — Articles  on  East 
European  problems. 

Eastern  World.  VII  :1,  2.— Asia  and  UNESCO, 
anon.;  Education  in  Pakistan,  Latif  Ahmed  Sherwani. 
— Buddhist  Revival  in  Ceylon,  Austin  de  Silva. 

Epoch.  V:l.  —  “A  Quarterly  of  Contemporary 
Literature.” 

Experiment.  VI :3. — “A  Quarterly  of  New  Poetry.” 

The  Fortnightly.  Nos.  1033,  1034,  1035. — The  Post- 
War  Fairy  Tale  of  Hans  Grimm,  Martin  Braun. — Some 
Early  Recollections  of  G.  B.  S.,  G.  F.  McCleary. — Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  University,  R.  N.  Armfelt;  Laughter, 
Joshua  C.  Gregory. 

Freedom  First.  No.  8. — The  Ethical  Dilemma  of 
Science,  A.  V.  Hill. 


Galley.  IV:  1. — “The  Little  Magazine  Quarterly,” 
reissued  after  temporary  suspension.  Fourth  Annual  In¬ 
ternational  Directory  Number. 

The  Hibbert  Journal.  LI:2. — Vedanta  and  the  West, 
Sir  John  Stewart- Wallace;  Toward  a  Philosophy  for 
Literature,  Edward  G.  Ballard. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  XXXII  :4. 
— Jose  Cecilio  del  Valle:  Scholar  and  Patriot,  Franklin 
D.  Parker. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  V:ll,  12,  VI:1. — “A 
monthly  report  on  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Latin  America.” 

The  Humanist.  XII :6. — Julian  Huxley  on  evolution¬ 
ary  humanism;  Academic  Freedom  in  Roman  Catholic 
Dogma,  Lloyd  P.  Williams;  Professors  on  the  Cultural 
Front,  C.  I.  Glicksberg. 

India  and  Israel.  V:7,  8. — Learning  Hebrew  the 
Parrot  Method,  Ruth  Cale. — The  Graeco-Buddhist  Art 
of  Gandhara,  Charles  Fabri. 

The  Indian  P£.N.  XVIII:12,  XIX:1,  2.— M.  N.  G. 
on  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Indian  review  Triveni. — 
The  Poetry  of  Sumitranandan  Pant,  D.  V.  K.  Rag- 
havachari. — N.  A.  Nikam’s  tribute  to  Professor  Sarve¬ 
palli  Radhakrishnan. 

Inferno.  Nos.  6-7,  8. — Critical  appreciations  of  con¬ 
temporary  American  poets:  Anthony  Meadows  on  Gil 
Orlovitz;  Kenneth  L.  Beaudoin  on  James  Boyer  May; 
Horace  Schwartz  on  Robert  Beum;  William  Carlos 
Williams  on  Kenneth  Lawrence  Beaudoin. — Frederick 
Eckman  on  Richard  Wirtz  Emerson;  James  Boyer  May 
on  James  Schevill;  Scott  Greer  on  William  Pillin. 

Judaism.  11:1. — Christian  and  Jewish  Ethics,  Joseph 
Klausner;  Max  Wiener  on  Abraham  Geiger;  Power 
and  Justice.  Hobbes  versus  Job,  Max  Laserson. 

Mandrake.  11:8. — Alberto  Moravia  and  "The  Con¬ 
formist,”  Angus  Davidson;  The  Heroic  Drama  of 
Henry  de  Montherlant,  A.  A.  Hartley. 

Meanjin.  XI  :4. — Tradition,  Society  and  the  Arts, 
James  McAuley;  Theology  and  the  Arts,  Arthur  Burns; 
Parsifal  and  Pavel  Vlassov,  Derek  Van  Abbe;  A  Note 
on  Soviet  Literature,  H.  Winston  Rhodes;  A  Century 
of  Moby-Dick,  Kathleen  Fitzpatrick;  W.  Hart-Smith 
on  the  New  ^aland  poet  James  K.  Baxter;  The  Mod¬ 
ern  Schism  in  Poetry,  Frederick  T.  Macartney. 

The  Middle  East  Journal.  VII:  1. — Articles  on  Leba¬ 
non,  Eritrea,  Turkey,  Morocco. 

The  Modern  Language  Forum.  XXXVII :3-4. — 
America  in  the  Later  Writings  of  Thomas  Mann,  Heinz 
Politzer;  Doha  Emilia  Pardo-Bazdn  and  the  Carlist 
Movement,  Ronald  Hilton;  The  Rediscovery  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Musil,  Helmut  R.  Bocninger;  Helen  Caldwell  on 
Machado  de  Assis;  The  Place  of  “Pippo  Spano”  in  the 
Work  of  Heinrich  Mann,  Rolf  N.  Linn. 

Modern  Philology.  L:3. — The  Subject  of  the  “De 
Amore”  of  Andreas  Capellanus,  D.  W.  Robertson,  Jr.; 
Lyonnesse:  The  Evolution  of  a  Fable,  A.  D.  H.  Bivar; 
Johnson’s  “Dictionary"  and  Lexicographical  Tradition, 
Gwin  J.  Kolb  and  James  H.  Sledd;  The  Third  In¬ 
stalment  of  Arnold’s  “Literature  and  Dogma,"  Francis 
G.  Townsend. 

The  Modern  Quarterly.  VIII  :2. — Marxism  and  “The 
Times  Literary  Supplement,”  Andrew  Rothstein. 
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The  Month.  IX:  1,  2,  3. — Newman  Again,  Shane 
Leslie;  Charles  Williams.  A  Heresy  Hunt,  H.  D.  Han- 
shell. — The  Mind  of  W.  H.  Malloc^,  Russell  Kirk. — 
The  Poetry  of  Rob^  Lowell,  T.  H.  Jones;  Walter  F. 
Starkie  in  memoriam  E.  Allison  Peers. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXII  :4. — Latvrence  and 
His  Demon,  Richard  Ellmann;  Did^ens  Without  Holly: 
David  Lean’s  "Oliver  Tsvist,"  Vernon  Young. 

Nine.  III:4. — The  Frog  and  the  Pond:  First  Steps 
in  Japanese  Poetics,  G.  S.  Fraser;  Antony  Borrow  on 
the  novels  of  Charles  Williams. 

The  Norseman.  XI: I. — ^Tenth  Anniversary  Issue. 

Northern  Review.  V:6. — Poems  and  stories  by  con¬ 
tributors  from  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Toronto, 
Queen’s,  McGill,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia. 

The  Oklahoma  Quarterly.  11:3. — Europe  Revisited: 
A  Report  on  Current  Cultural,  Intellectual  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Trends,  E.  E.  N.;  Educated  for  What?  E.  Kenneth 
Feaver;  What  Is  Marxism?  Gustav  Mueller. 

origin.  No.  7. — Three  Old  Men,  Gottfried  Benn 
(with  a  preface  by  Edgar  Lohner). 

The  Paris  Review.  No.  1. — ^P.  N.  Furbank  and  F.  J. 
H.  Haskell  interview  E.  M.  Forster;  C.  Chesnaie  on 
French  letters  in  1952;  A  Review  of  Italian  Writing, 
Giacomo  Antonini. 

Partisan  Review.  XX;  1,  2. — Robert  Graves:  A  Para¬ 
ble  for  Writers,  Horace  Gregory;  A  Dialogue  with 
W.  H.  Auden,  Howard  Griffin. — The  Criticism  of 
Jacques  Rivihe,  Martin  Turnell;  The  Eye  Is  a  Part 
of  the  Mind,  Leo  Steinberg. 

Pegasus.  1:3,  4. — “The  Poetry  Quarterly  of  Green¬ 
wich  Village.” 

The  Personalist.  XXXIV:  1. — Many  Voices:  One 
Speech,  Ralph  Tyler  Flewelling;  A  Personalistic  Re¬ 
examination  of  the  Mind-Body  Problem,  L.  Harold 
DeWolf;  Existence  and  Existentialism,  Gustav  E. 
Mueller;  Mind  and  Matter  in  Music,  Ilde  Leoni;  The 
Political  Novels  of  Ignazio  Silone,  Elaine  Hoisington 
Johnson;  On  Philosophical  Writing  and  Speaking, 
Merritt  M.  Thompson. 

The  Poet.  No.  4. — Verse  by  E.  E.  Cummings,  George 
Moor,  et  al. 

Poetry  Periodical.  Nos.  1,  2. — . .  will  publish  more 
forthright,  satirical,  or  experimental  poetry  than  is  in 
vogue  at  the  present  day.” 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LIX:4. — The  British  Universities, 
Thomas  P.  Soper;  Towards  a  National  [Canadian] 
Literature,  S.  E.  Smethurst. 

Recurrence.  111:11. — “A  Quarterly  of  Rhyme.” 

Renascence.  V:2. — The  Religion  of  Baudelaire, 
Martin  Turnell;  The  Logos,  the  Mythos,  and  Pierre 
Emmanuel,  Spire  Pitou;  Rimbaud:  Sixty  Years  After, 
Marguerite  Yerta-Mclcra;  Henry  de  Montherlant:  The 
First  Decade,  Spire  Pitou;  The  Mauriac-Cocteau  Con¬ 
troversy,  Fernand  Vial;  Gide  Today,  John  H.  Meyer. 

The  Russian  Review.  XII:  1. — Peter  Viereck  on 
Picasso’s  “Trojan  Dove”;  Helen  Muchnic  on  Alex¬ 
ander  Blok. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXIV :4,  XXV;  1. — Frodding 
and  the  Dramatic  Monologue,  Walter  Johnson;  T^ 


Use  of  the  Simile  in  the  Old  Icelandic  Family  Sagas, 
Paul  Schach. — The  Ghost  of  the  Kensington  Stone, 
Erik  Moltke. 

Science  6r  Society.  XVII  :1. — The  Helpless  Hero  of 
Ernest  Hemingway,  Lois  L.  Barnes;  Mozart  in  Current 
Musical  Esthetics,  Norman  C^zden. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LII:2. — Alice  Meets 
the  Don,  John  Hinz;  James  Joyce  and  the  Uncommon 
Reader,  Marvin  Magalaner. 

Southwest  Review.  XXXVIII  :2. — The  Outline  of 
Imagination.  A  Defense  of  Abstract  Art,  John  Skolle. 

Thought.  XXVII:  107. — The  Present  State  of  Clau¬ 
del  Criticism,  Joseph  E.  Cunneen. 

The  Uktrinian  Quarterly.  VIII  :4. — Russia  of  Past 
and  Present,  Dr.  V.  de  Korostovetz;  The  Modern 
Nationalism  of  the  Russians,  M.  Pavliuk. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  Review.  VIII  :4. — 
Reviews  of  books  that  distinguished  specialists  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  have  identified  as  contributions  to  the  sum 
of  knowledge  and  experience. 

Variegation.  VIII :29. — “A  Free  Verse  Quarterly.” 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXIX:  1. — Has 
France  a  Case  in  Tunisia?  Elizabeth  Monroe;  The 
South  African  Crisis,  C.  W.  M.  Gell. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  No.  77. — Janis  Sudrabkalns  on  the 
Latvian  writer  Vilis  Lacis;  German  Literature  in  the 
US.S.R.,  V.  Stezhensky. 

Western  Review.  XVII  :2. — Hemingway  and  His¬ 
tory,  John  McCormick;  Hermann  Hesse,  Harvey  Gross. 

World  Review.  Nos.  47,  48. — American  Poets  Since 
the  War  (II),  Donald  Hall;  Le  Rose  et  le  Noir.  The 
World  of  Jean  Anouilh,  Peter  Forster. — Lucifer  and 
Some  Pre-Raphaelites:  T he  Nefarious  Career  of  Charles 
Augustus  Howell,  Montague  Weekley. 

Yale  French  Studies.  No.  10. — ^Issue  devoted  to 
French-American  literary  relations.  On  contemporary 
topics:  Time  on  Our  Hands,  Donald  Sutherland;  Henri 
A.  Talon  on  Julien  Green;  Ezra  Pound  and  the  Ught 
of  France,  Hugh  Kenner;  Robert  Penn  Warren  and 
the  Myth  of  the  Outlaw,  Michel  Mohrt;  William  Faulk¬ 
ner  in  France,  Maurice  Edgar  Coindreau. 

Various  Languages 

Verdens  Gang.  VII :  1 . — Skal  Island  have  hSndskrift- 
terne?  Martin  Larsen;  /  begyndelsen  var  ordet?  Ove 
Guldager. 

Tulimuld.  1953:1. — Estonian  review  featuring 
short  stories,  poetry,  and  articles  of  general  literary 
and  cultural  interest. 

De  Distel.  11:1-2. — “Interna tionaal  Bibliographisch 
Tijdschrift.” 

LitShatdr.  IV:1,  2. — Liszio  Cs.  Szab6  on  Zsigmond 
M6ricz;  Imre  Vimos  on  Gyula  Illyfa  and  Sindor 
Marai;  Joseph  Remcnyi  on  T.  S.  Eliot. 

Corvina.  1:1. — Rassegna  Semestrale  Italo-Ungherese 
della  “Mattia  Oirvino,”  Societk  Italo-Ungherese  di 
Scienze,  Lettere  ed  Arti. 

Epoca  Lettere.  No.  3. — Monthly  literary  supplement 
to  Mondadora’s  weekly  magazine  Epoca.  Fernanda 
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Pivano  on  J.  T.  Farrell;  //  piw  povero  racconto  di  Luigi 
Santucci,  Luigi  Santucci;  Shal(espeare  e  Marlowe, 
Aldo  Camerino;  Sul  motivo  di  una  canzonetta,  Vasco 
Pratolini;  Storia  dei  miei  libri,  Alberto  Moravia;  Ro¬ 
berto  Candni  on  Domenico  Rea;  G.  Nun  interviews 
Bengt  Holmqvist  on  contemporary  Swedish  writing; 
Enrico  Falqui  on  Raffaello  Brignetti’s  Morte  per  acqua; 
Diario  di  Brancati,  Vitaliano  Brancad;  eds.  on  Ma- 
rotta’s  forthcoming  book  Gli  ultimi  acqtdsti. 

Filosofia.  IV:  1. — ll  pensiero  e  I’opera  di  Benedetto 
Croce,  Augusto  Guzzo;  Scetticismo  e  fede  animale  nel 
pensiero  di  Giorgio  Santayana,  Nynfa  Bosco;  For- 
mazione  dell' opera  d’arte,  Luigi  Pareyson;  Ultima 
visita  a  Santayana,  Michele  Petrone. 

il  giornale  letterario.  VI:  1,  2. — /  cento  anni  dt 
Edoardo  Calandra,  Angiolo  Biancotd;  Ridolfo  Maz- 
zucconi  on  Pietro  Pancrazi;  II  realismo  nell'arte,  Giu¬ 
seppe  Spina. — L’ultimo  Soffici,  R.  Mazzucconi;  Note 
di  poesia,  A.  Biancotti;  Armando  Mazza  b  tornato 
poeta,  Mario  Manuli;  Elio  Giunta  on  Italian  art. 

L'ltalia  Che  Scrive.  XXXV:11,  12,  XXXVI:L— Lu 
contemporaneity  di  Flora,  Aldo  Vallone. — Vultimo 
Bernanos,  Franco  Fusdi. — Storicismo  della  necessity 
e  storicismo  della  liberty,  Vito  A.  Bellezza;  Giuseppe 
Mormino  on  Alfredo  Cargiulo;  Ricordo  di  Borgesc, 
Romano  Romani. 

ll  Mulino.  11:1. — Ezio  Raimondi  on  Carlo  Cal- 
caterra;  II  tramonto  della  logica  antica,  Antonio  San¬ 
tucci;  Su  un  passo  del  "Giuseppe  in  Italia,"  Pier  Paolo 
Pasolini;  A  proposito  della  storiografia  sovtetica  {una 
lettera  e  una  risposta),  Renato  Zangheri  and  the  eds.: 
Nina  Ricci  on  Jean  Paul  Sartre. 

Ulisse.  VI  :3. — II  Po  nella  storia  e  nella  vita  italiana, 
Ricardo  Bacchelli. 

vita  e  pensiero.  XXXV:12,  XXXVI:I,  2. — Benedetto 
Croce  e  la  religione,  Mons.  F.  Olgiad;  Mauriac  ere- 
dente  e  scrittore,  Francesco  Casnad;  La  voce  sulla 
soglia:  Simone  Weil,  Liana  Bortolon;  Introduzione  al 
"Diario"  di  Pavese,  Enzo  Noi  Girardi. — Valori  per- 
sonali  e  valori  sociali  nella  cultura  contemporanea, 
Francesco  Vito;  La  moderna  poesia  religiosa,  Marcello 
Camilucci;  In  margine  alia  poesia  di  Banvilte  e  di 
Montale,  G.  A.  Brunelli;  Una  novith  su  Gide,  Robert 
Perroud;  Perroud  on  Bernanos’s  Dialogues  des  Car¬ 
melites. — La  diplomazia  nella  letteratura  narrativa  e 
teatrale,  F.  Pergolcsi;  Radiguet  nero  e  bianco,  Robert 
Perroud;  E.  Piatti  Trezzi  on  Silone’s  Una  manciata  di 
more;  Trezzi  on  Luigi  Incoronato. 

V induet.  VII:1. — Literary-sociological  study  of  the 
Norwegian  reading  public  by  Einar  Ness;  Daniel 
Haakonsen  on  H.  C.  Andersen;  Johan  Borgen  reviews 
recently  published  Norwegian  novels;  Hva  er  nytt  i 
"Den  Nye  LitteraturltritUtken"?  Krisdan  Smidt;  Den 
moderne  romanen  pi  Islandsl^,  Ivar  Orgland. 

Kultura.  1/63,  Ill-ci  Numer  krajowy,  2/64-3/65. 
— A  CO  z  duszq?,  Jan  Ulatowski;  M.  K.  on  the  Sartre- 
Camus  dispute;  Jan  Ulatowski  on  Francois  Mauriac; 
Rozmowa  z  Gheorghiu,  (j);  J.  Mieroszewski  on 
Koestler’s  Arrow  in  the  Blue;  Problemy  mipdzyna- 
rodowe  w  literaturze  U.  S.  A.,  Zygmunt  Nagorski,  sr. 
— Nowe  wytyezne  filozofii,  Irena  Galczowska;  Teoria 
i  historia  literatury,  M.  Danilewiczowa;  Uteratura 
pi(Itna,  W.  Gniatczy6ski  et  al.;  Olga  Zeromska  on 
the  Polish  theater  and  cinema. — Apol(alipsa  Chris- 
tophera  Dawsona,  Tymon  Terlecki;  Filozofia  mdlych 
ludzi,  Juliusz  Mieroszewski;  Faun  i  Swifty,  Jan 
Ulatowski;  Na  marginesie  "wystawy,"  Jean  Colin; 


KAJ  on  Francois  Fejto’s  Histoire  des  democraties 
populaires;  Nagorski,  cont.;  Jozef  Ursyn  on  Charles 
Braibant’s  Le  metier  d'ecrivain;  (j)  on  Thierry  Maul- 
nier’s  La  face  de  la  Meduse  du  communisme. 

Gaxeta  Literdria.  1:4. — A  velhice  do  Poeta,  Teixeira 
de  Pascoaes;  Qual  o  primeiro  periddico  portuguis?  Joao 
Ariuldo  Maia. 

Provincia  de  SSo  Pedro.  No.  17. — O  Enigma  de 
Salavini,  Arnold  Wald;  Andri  Gide,  Braga  Monte¬ 
negro;  No  Primeiro  Aniversdrio  da  Morte  de  Joao  Pinto 
da  Silva,  Moyscs  Vellinho;  A  Obra  de  L6bo  da  Costa, 
Mozart  Victor  Russomano. 

BiUioteksbladet.  XXXVIII:  1,  2.— Ardcles  on  li¬ 
brary  problems  and  reviews  of  recently  published 
Swedish  books. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXII:1,  2,  3. — Rysl(  teater,  Jurij 
Sereeb;  Om  drommar  i  Hjalmar  Soderbergs  proidukr 
tion,  Anders  Kybcrg;  Nej,  Georg  Brandes  var  ingen 
apostatal  Henning  Fenger. — Clowner  och  frilsare.  T vi 
tidsmotiv  hos  Lagerl(vist,  Rouault  och  Faull{ner, 
Joran  Mjoberg;  Olof  Lagercrantz  som  kulturshribent , 
Birger  Christoffersson;  Nogle  dans  he  bpger,  J0rgen 
Andersen. — Klre  Langvik  Johannessen  on  the  Dutch 
Baroque  poet  Joost  van  den  Vondel;  Teddy  Brunius 
on  Matthew  Aj’nold;  Albert  Engstroms  Ranningehus, 
Ragnar  Ehrling. 

MultiMngual 

The  American-German  Review.  XIX:3. — Adrian 
Jaffe  on  Heine’s  view  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  First 
American  Commentary  on  "Faust,"  Frank  G.  Ryder: 
Theodor  Fontane's  Interest  in  America  as  Revealed  by 
His  Novel  "Quits,"  Arthur  L.  Davis. 

Avante.  1:3,  4,  5. — (,Es  inmoral  el  cine  frances?  Jean 
Queval. — Crisdna  Valentine  Martinez  on  the  young 
Honduran  artist  Mario  Casdllo  Circamo. — Necesidad 
urgente  de  un  idioma  universal  de  los  pueblos,  eds. 

Comparative  Literature.  V:l. — Dante  and  Sordello, 
C.  M.  Bowra;  Notes  on  the  Development  of  the 
Scanderbeg  Theme,  B.  B.  Ashcom;  Herman  Melville  in 
Soviet  Criticism,  John  C.  Fiske;  Diderot’s  Own  "Miss 
Sara  Sampson,"  Robert  R.  Heitner;  The  Chicago 
Critics,  W.  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr.;  Rene  Wellek  in  memoriam 
Benedetto  Croce. 

Culture.  XIII :4. — On  Freedom  in  Modern  Art,  Alan 
Gowaiu. 

Erasmus.  V:17-18,  19-20,  21-22,  23-24.— Scholarly 
reviews  of  scholarly  books. 

Les  Etudes  Americaines.  VIII:36,  37,  38. — On  Peru. 
— Issue  devoted  to  Le  problbme  du  dollar. — On  the 
Belgian  Congo. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  VI:1. — Everyman-Elcherlijc,  R.  W. 
Zandvoort;  Trois  notes  sur  les  Bronte,  V.  Dupont; 
Travaux  recents  sur  Herman  Melville,  Jean  Simon. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  VIII;  1. — Holderlins  Jugend- 
jahre,  J.  Allmendiger;  L’humour  dans  la  "Camera  Ob- 
scura,"  Pierre  Brachin;  Romain  Rolland  et  Hermann 
Hesse,  Pierre  Grappin;  Maurice  Colleville  on  Rudolf 
Hagelstange. 

Filosofia,  Letras  y  Educacidn.  V:15. — Emilio  Uzca- 
tegui  on  John  Dewey;  El  problema  de  la  libertad, 
Lucila  Salvador  de  V.;  Florence  de  Coloma  on  Rabe¬ 
lais. 
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The  French  /?wiV«/.XXVI;3,4. — Uterature  in  France, 
1952,  Laurence  LeSage;  Dans  le  souvenir  de  Gide, 
Jacques  Donvez;  Gene  J.  Barberet  in  memoriam  Emile 
Guillaumin;  L’Allemagne  vue  par  des  ecrivains 
patriotes  franfois,  de  1941  a  1944,  Konrad  F.  Bieber. 
— Le  rigne  animal  dans  les  romans  d’ Andre  Malraux, 
Rene  Girard;  The  Reception  of  Pierre- Jean  de  Bhanger 
in  America:  1818-1848,  Georges  J.  Joyaux;  French 
Renaissance  Poetry  Before  Sainte-Beuve,  Richard  Switz¬ 
er;  TAe  Lover’s  Test  Theme  in  Cervantes  and  Madame 
de  Lafayette,  David  Kaplan. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXVI:  1. — Language  and 
General  Education,  Hazel  Clare  Vardaman;  Melodic 
Lines  in  Goethe’s  Verse,  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan; 
Goethe’s  Lyric,  "An  den  Mond’’:  Its  Structure  and 
Unity,  Harold  Jantz;  The  Development  of  Gottfried 
Benn’s  Idea  of  Expression  as  Value,  Edgar  Lohner. 

Hispania.  XXXVI:  1. — Jose  Juan  Arrom  on  the  con¬ 
temporary  Spanish-American  theater;  Semblanza  de 
Jose  Marti,  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzilez;  Ruth  C.  Gillespie 
on  Conrado  Nalc  Roxlo;  Helena  Pereas  on  Norah 
Lange;  Joaquim  PafO  D’Arcos  and  Contemporary 
Portuguese  Literature,  Ronald  Hilton. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXI:1. — The  Alleged  Debts  of 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz  to  Bosedn  and  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega,  E.  Allison  Peers. 

International  P.  E.  N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Book,s. 
III:3. — Standards  of  Translation,  F.  A.  Rush;  U.  S.  A. 
Literature,  Ben  Lucian  Burman. 

Italica.  XXX  :L — Petrarch  and  the  Felibres,  Alphonse 
V.  Roche;  Elementi  di  struttura  organica  nella  cultura 
italiana,  Aldo  Scaglione. 

Ubri.  11:3. — La  re  forme  du  service  frangais  des 
echanges  universitaires,  Germain  Calmette;  Die  Papy- 
russammlung  der  dsterreichischen  Nationalbibliothek^, 
Herbert  Klos. 

Litterair  Paspoort.  VII :62,  VIII  :63. — Jan  van  Nijlen 
on  Proust’s  Jean  Santeuil;  H.  A.  Gomperts  on  Arthur 
Koestler’s  autobiography  Arrow  in  the  Blue;  Jan  Ver- 
meulen  in  memoriam  Paul  Eluard. — Aldous  Huxley: 
Daemonograaf ,  Jacques  den  Haan;  Le  flaneur  des  deux 
rives,  Jan  Vermeulen;  Paul  SchallQck  on  Karl  Kraus; 
A.  G.  Kloppers  on  Klaus  Mann. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  XXXVILl,  2,  3. — 
Comparative  Literature,  Garnet  Rees;  Hernandez’s 
Didactic  Purpose  in  "Martin  Fierro,”  Donald  G.  Cas- 
tanien. — Actitud  neocldsica  de  Voltaire  ante  el  barroco 
espahol,  F.  Sinchez  y  Escribano;  Annotated  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  Modern  Language  Methodology  for  1951,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Van  Eenenaam. — The  Novel  of  Unamuno:  A  Study 
in  Creative  Determinism,  Robert  Kirsner. 

Modern  Language  Notes.  LXVIII:!,  2,  3. — Proust 
and  Henri  de  Regnier,  Laurent  LeSage;  Frederich  L. 
Gwynn  and  D.  S.  Bland  on  aspects  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
poetry. — "My  Brother’s  Keeper”:  Stanislaus  Joyce  and 
"Finnegan’s  Waf^e,”  J.  H.  Raleigh;  Marvin  Magalaner 
on  Joyce;  "New  Poems”  of  Emily  Dickinson,  J.  T. 
Fain. — Some  Letters  from  an  Unpublished  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  Emile  Deschamps,  Aaron  Schaffer;  The  Di¬ 
vision  into  Strophes  of  the  "Chants  de  Maldoror,” 
Henry  A.  Grubbs. 

Monatshefte.  XLIV:8,  XLV:1,  2. — Deutsche  Dichter 
und  Schriftsteller  fiber  Gegenwartsfragen ,  John  R. 
Frey;  The  Function  of  the  "Walpurgis  Night’s  Dream” 
in  the  Faust  Drama,  Harold  Jantz;  Hugh  W.  Puckett 
on  Robert  Musil. — Literature  and  Image,  Werner 


Vordtriede;  Georg  Baesecke  (1876-1951)  und  die 
althochdeutsche  Literaturgeschichte,  Ernst  Alfred 
Philipson;  Zur  Technib^  von  Fontanes  "Irrungen,  Wir- 
rungen,”  Marianne  Zerner;  Das  dramatise  he  Element 
in  Kellers  "Fahnlein,"  Egon  Schwarz. — Hermann 
Lons  and  the  Modern  German  Animal  Tale,  Frank  X. 
Braun;  Schnitzler’s  Anticipation  of  Freud’s  Dream 
Theory,  Frederick  J.  Beharriell;  Grillparzer’s  "Libussa," 
Selbstbel^enntnis  und  Kulturl{^ritil(,  Felix  M.  Wasser- 
mann. 

Orbis.  1:1,  2. — “Bulletin  International  de  Documen¬ 
tation  Linguisdque.’’ 

PMLA.  LXVIII:!. — L’homme  et  le  cosmos  dans 
"L’espoir”  et  "Les  noyers  de  I'Altenburg”  d’ Andre 
Malraux,  Rene  Girard;  Robert  Champigny  on  Sartre; 
New  Light  on  Tomas  Carrasquilla,  Kurt  L.  Levy; 
Lytton  Strachey’s  "Point  of  View,”  Charles  Richard 
Sanders;  Joyce,  Nietzsche,  and  Hauptmann  in  James 
Joyce’s  "A  Painful  Case,”  Marvin  Magalaner;  Expedi¬ 
ency  and  Absolute  Morality  in  Melville’s  "Billy  Budd,” 
Wendell  Glick;  Nietzsche’s  View  of  Luther  and  the 
Reformation  in  "Morgenrothe”  and  "Die  frohliche 
Wissenschaft,”  Heinz  Bluhm. 

Points.  No.  15. — Reflexions  upon  the  May  Festival 
and  Proposals  for  a  Spring  Offensive,  Hanssen  Riley; 
Humorous  Verse  and  Serious  Poetry,  D  Jon  Grossman. 

Proceedings  of  the  Shevchenkp  Scientific  Society 
(Philological  Section).  1952 :Vol.  I. — C.  Kysilewskjy 
on  the  classification  of  Ukrainian  dialects;  P.  Kovaliv 
on  the  formation  of  the  Ukrainian  literary  language; 
The  Soviet  Drive  for  World  Domination  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Language,  Roman  S.  Stocky;  Shevchenkfi  as  a 
Lyricist,  C.  Kysilewskyj;  The  Education  of  Shev¬ 
chenko,  C.  A.  Manning. 

Radovi  Staroslavenskog  Instituta.  1952:1. — Lin¬ 
guistic  studies  of  Old  Slavic  and  Glagolitic  docu¬ 
ments  designed  to  prove  that  certain  controversial  areas 
are  entirely  Slavic  in  both  their  linguistic  and  cultural 
heritage. 

Rassegna  Mediterranea.  V:2. — L’unite  mediterra- 
nienne  et  la  culture  occidentale,  Andre  von  Jvanka; 
Possibility  di  un’intesa  islamico-cristiana,  Vittore 
Qucrel. 

Revue  de  Utterature  Comparee.  XXVI  :4. — La  ques¬ 
tion  de  la  Religieuse  Portugaise,  Georges  le  Gentil;  Les 
interpretations  italiennes  d’Alfred  de  Vigny,  Liano 
Petroni;  Peste  A  Urana  et  Peste  h  Oran,  Andre  Lebois. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  VI:21,  22. — 
Jean  Lameere  in  memoriam  Benedetto  Croce;  La  phi¬ 
losophie  des  lumihres  en  France:  Raison  et  moderation 
selon  Montesquieu,  Robert  Derathc;  The  Philosopher 
of  Enthusiasm  (Shaftesbury),  F.  H.  Heinemann;  Die 
deutsche  Aufkldrung,  Hans  M.  Wolff. — A  la  recherche 
de  la  psychologie,  E.  Minkowski;  The  Epistemological 
Status  of  the  Concrete  Subject,  Nathan  Rotenstreich; 
Aporetique  de  la  psychologie,  Sylvain  De  Coster. 

Rivista  di  letterature  moderne.  III:3. — Eds.  on 
Benedetto  Croce;  Lorenza  Maranini  on  Flaubert;  Liano 
Petroni  on  Camus’s  L’homme  revolte. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenberg  Museum  (Miisee  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XXXVIII :4. — P.  Scheuermeier’s  address 
inaugurating  the  Ulrico  Hoepli  exhibition  of  the 
Landesbibliothek  Bern. 

Slovo.  1952:1. — Casopis  Staroslavenskog  Instituta 
(Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Old  Slavic  Studies). 


The  Once  Over 


French:  Fiction 

Alexandra  de  Beauharnais.  Feeries  enjantines.  Paris. 
Lacoste.  1952.  60  pp. — Three  children’s  stories  by  the 
Russian-French  authoress. 

Jean  Botnmart.  L’Spouvantable  nuit.  Paris.  Flore. 
1952.  188  pp.  195  fr. — Detective  thriller  about  the 
murder  of  a  young  couple  on  their  wedding  night. 

Edmond  Botti.  Bonheurs  pourchasses.  Paris.  Lut^. 
1952.  187  pp.  560  fr. — First  novel  of  a  twenty-year- 
old  author  who  writes  of  things  most  familiar  to  him: 
student  life  and  the  sport  of  boxing. 

Bertolt  Brecht.  Le  roman  de  quat’  sous.  Claude 
Vernier,  Paul  Richez,  trs.  Paris.  Correa.  1952.  408  pp. 
930  fr. — A  caricature  of  our  society  set  in  London  at 
the  time  of  the  Boer  War. 

F.  W.  Caviezel.  Et  mot,  j’ai  dit  non.  Robert  Stival, 
tr.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1953.  285  pp.  540  fr. — Novel 
dealing  with  the  social  problems  of  unwed  motherhood 
and  illegitimacy. 

Marcel  Chanticlaire.  Marguerite,  I'eblouissante  per¬ 
due.  Paris.  Lut^e.  1952.  95  pp. — A  phre  de  famille 
discovers  that  his  childhood  sweetheart  is  the  only 
real  love  in  his  life. 

Louis  Chometz.  Le  deserteur.  Paris.  Lutcce.  1952. 
280  pp.  750  fr. — Volume  I  of  Les  affranchis,  describing 
the  eternal  conflict  of  the  individual  and  society  and 
‘Thomme  face  ^  lui-mcme.” 

Gabriel  Colas.  L’aventure  de  Paul  Souchard.  Paris. 
Lutcce.  1952.  118  pp. — Roman  jeerique  about  a  baker 
who  longs  to  travel. 

Ernst  Junger.  Heliopolis.  Henri  Plard,  tr.  Paris. 
Plon.  1949.  385  pp.  750  fr. — French  translation  of 
Jiinger’s  novel  (see  B.  A.  24:4,  p.  374). 

Georges  Le  Sidaner.  A  la  volette.  Paris.  Julliard. 

1951.  391  pp.  500  fr. — Yves  Preux  returns  as  teacher 
to  the  school  where  he  was  a  pupil;  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  his  students  become  real  men. 

Jean  d’Orsanne.  Le  gang  des  vaches.  Paris.  Lut^. 

1952.  279  pp.  680  fr. — “Une  tranche  de  vie  paysanne” 
set  in  Tertas  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Jacques  Saint-Felix.  Les  jeux  etaient  fails.  Paris. 
Lut^e.  1952.  119  pp.  480  fr. — Story  of  a  woman  torn 
between  habitual  fidelity  to  a  worthless  husband  and 
the  desire  to  know  “true  love.” 

Saint-Loup.  La  nuit  commence  au  Cap  Horn.  Paris. 
Plon.  1952.  257  pp.,  ill.  570  fr. — Duncan  Mac  Isaac, 
Methodist  missionary  from  Scotland,  brings  Christian¬ 
ity  to  the  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

French:  Verse 

Lucy  Abrassart.  Remous.  Malines.  C.  E.  L.  F.  1952. 
79  pp. — ^The  poetess  searches  for  self-expression. 


Rene  van  der  Elst.  Transcriptions.  Huy.  Editions 
Litt6raires.  1952.  30  pp. — Collection  of  short  meta¬ 
physical  poems. 

Arthur  Haulot.  Petite  suite  provenfole.  1952.  19  pp. 
— Diminutive  anthology  of  13  poems  as  rich  in  color 
as  the  Provence  which  inspired  them. 

Philippe  Jones.  Grand  largue.  Bruxelles.  Mabon  du 
Poite.  1949.  57  pp. — Short  striking  poems  on  various 
subjects:  Existence,  Notre-Dame  de  la  Garde,  Vent,  La 
fleur  sauvage. 

Loub  Musin.  L'humain  voyage.  Malines.  C.  E.  L.  F. 
1952.  31  pp. — Poems  for  which  the  author  received 
the  1951  Prix  Max  Rose. 

Jeanne  Olovenikoff.  Soleils  noirs.  Malines.  C.  E.  L.  F. 
1952.  63  pp. — Second  volume  of  verse  by  the  author 
of  La  roue  dentie  (1951). 

Andre  de  Rache.  Manihre  de  dire.  Bruxelles.  Edi¬ 
tions  des  Artistes.  1952.  104  pp. — First  volume  in  the 
new  series  “Collection  de  la  Tarasque,”  edited  by 
Georges  Houyoux. 

Andr6  Steppe.  La  main  passe.  Malines.  C.  E.  L.  F. 
1952.  45  pp. — “Une  poesie  precieuse  et  fragile  de  la 
lignee  des  symbolbtes  attarda.” 

French:  Arts  and  Music 

Martin  Cooper.  Les  musiciens  anglais  d’aujourd’ hm. 
Frans  Durif,  tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1952.  239  pp.,  ill  -J*  12 
plates.  600  fr. — Engibh  original :  Modern  British  Music. 

Madeleine  Ochse.  La  nouvelle  querelle  des  images. 
Paris.  Le  Centurion.  1952.  143  pp.,  ill.  250  fr. — The 
problem  of  contemporary  Catholic  art,  with  particular 
emphasb  on  the  churches  of  Assy,  Vance  and  Audin- 
court. 

French:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

G.  K.  Chesterton.  L’Eglise  catholique  et  la  con¬ 
version.  Robert  Aouad,  tr.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1952. 
101  pp.  250  fr. — Essay  on  conversion  by  a  well-known 
convert. 

Karl  Jaspers.  La  foi  philosophique.  Jeanne  Hersch, 
Helene  Naef,  trs.  Parb.  Plon.  1953.  247  pp.  480 
fr. — Six  lectures  indispensable  for  understanding 
the  position  of  the  German  philosopher. 

Henri-Dominique  Laval,  O.  P.  Le  rosedre.  Les  trois 
mysthres  de  la  rose.  Paris.  Plon.  1952.  viii-|-84  pp.,  ill. 
480  fr. — With  introduction  by  Fran^oic  Mauriac  and 
reproduction  of  works  of  Van  der  Goes,  Barna  and 
Tintoretto. 

Isabelle  Riviere.  Comme  votre  Pbre  celeste.  Parb. 
Bloud  &  Gay.  1952.  127  pp. — Explanation  of  Catholic 
thought  on  Christian  love. 

Georges  Tavard.  L’angoisse  de  I’unite.  Paris.  Bonne 
Presse.  1952.  71  pp. — Prayers  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church. 
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Yvonne  Vineuil,  Armcl  Guerne,  trs.  Le  retour  de 
I’dme  prodigue.  Paris.  Cahiers  du  Sud.  1952.  179  pp. 
500  £r. — English  original:  The  Prodigal  Returru. 

French:  Anthropology  and  Psychology 

C.  W.  C^am.  Det  dieux,  des  tombeaux,  des  savants. 
Yvonne  Stux,  tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1952.  419  pp.,  ill.  -j- 
38  plates  +  4  maps.  1,200  fr. — Tremendously  success¬ 
ful  “Roman  de  TArch^ogie”;  German  original:  Cot¬ 
ter,  Crater  und  Celehrte. 

Ed.  Jung.  Les  origines,  revolution  et  la  technique 
de  la  pensee.  Strasbourg.  Heitz.  1952.  268  pp. — Study 
of  the  biological  principles  governing  mental  processes. 

French:  History 

Pierre  Grappin.  Le  Bund  “Neues  Vaterland"  (1914- 
1916).  Ses  rapports  avec  Romain  Rolland.  Lyon.  I.  A. 
C.  1952.  149  pp.  450  fr. — Volume  VII  of  the  series 
Bibliothbque  de  la  Societe  des  Etudes  Cermaniques. 

Michel'Droit  Chez  les  mangeurs  d'hommes.  Paris. 
La  Table  Ronde.  1952.  245  pp.  +  12  plates.  660  fr. 
— Fifty  years  of  Catholic  missionary  activity  in  New 
Guinea. 

French:  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 

Longworth  Chambrun.  Sans  jeter  Vancre  (1873- 
1948).  Paris.  Plon.  1953.  317  pp.  690  fr. — Published 
in  English  under  the  titles  Shadows  Ul^e  Myself  and 
Shadows  Lengthen. 

Maxime  Rex.  Journal  d'un  celibatcdre.  Paris.  La- 
coste.  1952.  153  pp.  400  fr. — Reflexions  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  to  Man  by  a  world  “privc  d’cquilibre.” 

Alfred  de  Vigny.  Lettres  d’un  dernier  amour.  V,  L. 
Saulnier,  ed.  Lille.  Droz.  1952.  xvi-f-158  pp. — Pre¬ 
viously  unpublished  correspondence  to  “Augusta”  with 
introduction  by  Saulnier. 

Voltaire.  Lettres  inedites  h  son  imprimeur,  Cabriel 
Cramer.  Bernard  Gagnebin,  ed.  Lille.  Droz.  1952. 
xliii  +  317  pp. — 340  previously  unpublished  letters 
to  enrich  further  the  voluminous  Voltaire  correspond¬ 
ence. 

French:  Travel 

Clayton  Gray.  Montreal  qui  disparmt.  Montreal. 
Pony.  1952.  199  pp.,  ill.  $2. — Instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining  side  glances  into  the  history  of  Montreal  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  100  years;  very  well  illustrated. 

Jacques  Hebert  Autour  des  trois  Ameriques.  Mon- 
tr^.  Fides.  1952.  251  pp.,  ill.  +  16  plates.  $2. — 
“Quatorze  mois  sur  la  route  panamericaine  en  auto.” 

French:  Miscellaneous 

Gavin  R.  de  Beer,  Georges  A.  Bonnard,  Louis  Junod. 
Miscellanea  Cibboniana.  Lausanne.  Rouge.  1952.  149 
pp. — Critical  edition  of  Gibbon’s  Journal  de  mon 
voyage  dans  quelques  endroits  de  la  Suisse  (1755). 

Jacques  Bongrand.  Croquis  sur  le  sable.  Paris. 
Lut^e.  1952.  31  pp.  300  fr. — ^A  presentation,  in  poetic 
prose,  of  simple  people  whose  destinies  depend  upon 
the  sea. 

Henri  Brugmans.  Pour  un  gouvernement  europeen. 
Paris.  Campagne  Europwnne  de  la  Jeunesse  et  La 
F^eration.  1952.  30  pp. — Radio  speeches  for  the 
Czech  language  broadcasts  of  Radio  Free  Europe. 


Albert  Buisson,  et  al. — L’expmmentation  humaine 
en  medecine.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1952.  222  pp.  475  fr. 
— Discussion  by  Catholic  scientists  on  the  medical, 
legal,  administrative  and  moral  aspects  of  the  problem. 

German:  Literature 

Hans  Fromm.  Otto  Manninen,  ein  finnischer  Dich- 
ter.  Baden-Baden.  Verlag  fiir  Kunst  und  Wissenschaft. 
1952.  64  pp. — ^Nineteen  poems  accompanied  by  a 
penetrating  essay  on  Manninen  as  a  poet,  a  role  over¬ 
shadowed  by  hb  prodigious  achievements  in  translating 
the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Faust  and  other  classics  into  Finnish. 

Richard  Gerber.  James  Shirley.  Bern.  Francke.  1952. 
109  pp.  12  Sw.  fr. — As  “Dramatiker  der  Dekadenz.” 
In  the  Swiss  Studies  in  English  series. 

Wolfgang  Iser.  Die  Weltanschauung  Henry  Field- 
ings.  Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  1952.  320  pp.  24  dm. — 
Detailed  study  of  the  philosophical  outlook  of  the 
famous  eighteenth-century  English  novelist. 

J.  R.  von  Salis.  Rainer  Maria  Rill^es  Schweizer  Jahre. 
Frauenfeld.  Huber.  3rd  ed.,  1952.  259  pp.  +  11  plates. 
17.90  Sw.  fr. — New  edition  of  an  already  famous 
work. 

German:  Fiction 

Margarete  Boie.  Dammbau.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf. 
1952.  327  pp.  5.80  dm. — Fictionized  story  of  building 
ol  Hindenburgdamm  (completed  1927)  connecting  the 
island  of  Sylt  to  the  mainland. 

Hermann  Broch.  Die  Schlafwandler.  Zurich.  Rhein, 
n.d.  688  pp.  25  Sw.  fr. — Reprint  of  famous  trilogy 
(first  published  1931-32)  as  first  volume  of  eight  in 
the  Cesammelte  Werl^e. 

F.  M.  Dostojewski.  Ein  kleiner  Held.  Miinchen. 
Piper.  1952.  66  pp.  2  dm.— Charming,  almost  ”un- 
typically”  harmless  Kinder gesc hie hte  written  during 
author’s  imprisonment  in  St.  Petersburg  fortress,  1849. 

Hanns  Gottschalk.  Tag  der  Reife.  Memmingcn. 
Dietrich.  1949.  96  pp.  3.60  dm. — The  exemplary  atti¬ 
tude  of  their  teacher  reveals  to  a  class  of  Abiturienten 
the  prevalence  of  humanistic  ideals  even  in  a  time  of 
upheaval  and  confusion. 

Otto  Franz  Heinrich.  Kristall.  Miinchen.  Karl  Alber. 

1951.  156  pp.  5.80  dm. — A  novel  of  first  love,  brutality, 
flight,  and  hope  eternal,  by  the  gifted  Silesian  author. 

Ernest  Hemingway.  Der  alte  Mann  und  das  Meer. 
Annemarie  Horschitz-Horst,  tr.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt. 

1952.  122  pp.  6.80  dm. — German  version  of  Heming¬ 
way’s  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea. 

Christine  Lavant.  Baruscha.  Graz.  Leykam.  1952. 
231  pp.  48  s. — Story  of  a  town  whose  magic  power 
reveals  the  deepest  secrets  of  love  to  the  wanderer 
in  search  of  them. 

Franz  Nabl.  Der  Pavilion  der  Mamsell  Ninon.  Graz. 
Leykam.  1952.  80  pp.  27  s. — Regional  short  stories 
characterized  by  nostalgia  for  “Old  Vienna.” 

Alja  Rachmanowa.  Die  Uebe  eines  Lebens:  Pauline 
Vierdot-Carcia,  I  wan  T  urgenjew.  Arnulf  von  Hoyer,  tr. 
Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1952.  399  pp.  18.70  Sw.  fr. — A 
great  love  story  with  revealing  sidelights  on  Turgenev’s 
work,  written  by  a  famous,  successful  novelist  with 
penetrating  devotion. 
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R.  V.  Sumarow.  Das  Ende  der  Herrlichl^eit.  Graz. 
Leykam.  1952.  584  pp.,  ill.  82  s. — ^Novel  dealing  with 
the  last  stages  of  the  disintegration  of  Tzarist  Russia 
during  World  War  L 

Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl.  Bros.  Salzburg.  Otto  Muller. 
New  ed.,  1952.  371  pp.  11  Sw.  fr. — Reprint  (88-97. 
Tausend),  within  the  Gesammelte  Werl(e  edition  issued 
jointly  by  Insel,  Wiesbaden,  and  Otto  Miiller,  Salzburg, 
of  the  well-known  first  novel  which,  in  1930,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Austrian  author’s  reputation. 

German:  Verse 

Ernst  Freiherr  v.  Feuchtersleben.  Rauchgebilde — 
Rebenbldtter.  Zurich.  Rotapfel.  1952.  104  pp.,  ill. — 
42  sketches  by  Moritz  von  Schwind  accompanied  by 
Feuchtersleben’s  verses. 

Yvan  Goll.  Malaiische  Uebeslieder.  Claire  Goll.  tr. 
Thai.  Pflug.  1952.  40  pp. — Congenial  German  Nach- 
dichtung,  by  his  widow,  of  Y.  G.’s  Chansons  maltoses; 
four  of  these  in  the  late  author's  own  German  venion. 

German:  Essays 

Hans  Asmussen.  Das  Geheimnis  der  Uebe.  Stutt¬ 
gart  Evangelisches  Verlagswerk.  1952.  61  pp.  4.80  dm. 
— Love  as  a  Mysterium,  both  earthly  and  divine. 

Franz  Dolger,  et  al.  Festschrift  Edmund  E.  Stengel. 
Miinster/Koln.  Bohlau.  1952.  xvi  -f-  592  pp.  +  10 
plates  +  1  map. — Scholarly  essays  and  papers  by  fel¬ 
low  historians  offered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Marburg 
medievalist's  70th  birthday  anniversary. 

Fritz  Ncubert.  Studien  zur  vergleichenden  Literatur- 
geschichte.  Berlin.  Duncker  &  Humblot  1952.  206 
pp.  15  dm. — Previously  published  articles  collected  as 
a  tribute  on  the  occasion  of  Neubert's  65  th  birthday. 

Giovanni  Papini.  Das  schwarze  Buch.  Paul  Thun- 
Hohenstein,  tr.  Wien.  Herold.  1952.  264  pp.  $2.80. — 
Italian  original:  //  libro  nero  (see  B.  A.  27:1,  p.  46). 

Werner  Weber.  Freundschaften  Gottfried  Kellers, 
Zurich.  Rentsch.  1952.  37  pp.  +  3  plates.  4.60  Sw.  fr. 
— Searching  essay  on  the  “loneliness  of  genius.’’ 

German:  Arts  and  Music 

Carl  Philipp  Fohr.  Skizzenbuch.  Arthur  von  Schnei¬ 
der,  ed.  Berlin.  Mann.  1952.  48  plates  +  36  pp. — 
With  editor’s  introduction  and  catalogue  of  the  sketches 
reproduced  here. 

Karl  Kobald.  Beethoven.  Wien.  Amalthea.  New  ed., 
1953.  386  pp.,  ill.  -f-  55  plates.  $420. — Revised  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  work  whi^  appeared  in  1927. 

Walter  Schlesinger.  Meissner  Dom  und  Naum- 
burger  Westchor.  Munster/Kdln.  Bohlau.  1952.  99  pp. 
6.80  dm. — Their  sculptures  and  art  works  in  histori¬ 
cal  perspective. 

German:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Etienne  Gilson,  Philotheus  Bohner.  Geschichte  der 
christlichen  Philosophie.  /.  Lieferung.  Paderborn. 
Schoningh.  2nd  ed.,  1952.  viii  -f-  254  pp.  11.80  dm. — 
First  serial  instalment,  dealing  with  the  patristic  phi¬ 
losophy.  Revised,  enlarged  edition  of  important  hand¬ 
book  for  students  and  scholars;  to  be  followed  by  two 
other  Lieferungen  investigating  Fruhscholastik^  and 
Hoch-  und  Spatscholastil(,  respectively. 


Friedrich  Heiler,  ed.  Das  neue  Mariendogma.  11. 
Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt  n.d.  125  pp.  6  Sw.  fr. — Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  various  denominations  discuss  pro  and 
contra  the  new  dogma. 

Karl  Jaspers.  Nietzsche  und  das  Christentum.  Mun- 
chen.  Piper.  1952.  71  pp.  4  dm. — Explains  Nietzsche’s 
many  contradictory  statements  on  the  nature  and  the 
historico-cultural  significance  of  Christianity. 

Karl  Jaspers.  Vber  das  Tragische.  Munchen.  Piper. 
1952.  64  pp.  2  dm. — Reprint  of  excerpts  from  the 
1947  volume  Von  der  Wahrheit. 

Josef  Konn.  Die  Macht  der  Persdnlichl(eit.  Ein- 
siedeln.  Benziger.  1952.  202  pp.  12.80  Sw.  fr. — Ser¬ 
mons  on  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

Konrad  Kraft.  Zur  Rekrutierung  der  Alen  and 
Kohorten  an  Rhein  und  Donau.  Bern.  Francke.  1951. 
200  pp.  18  Sw.  fr. — Covering  the  period  from  Augustus 
to  middle  of  the  third  century. 

Gabriel  Marcel.  Geheimnis  des  Seins.  Hanns  von 
Winter,  tr.  Wien.  Herold.  1952.  535  pp.  $4.50.— 
French  original:  Le  mysthre  de  I’etre. 

Platon.  Gastmahl.  Phaidros.  Edgar  Salin,  tr.  Basel. 
Schwabe.  1952.  212  pp.  5.25  Sw.  fr. — Excellent  trans¬ 
lation  and  competent  introduction  make  this  Samm- 
lung  Klosterberg  offering  of  the  “Dialogues  on  Eros” 
a  valuable  item. 

Platon.  Sokrates  im  Gesprach.  Gerhard  C.  Schultz, 
ed.  and  tr.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1953.  213  pp. 
1.90  dm. — A  “pocket-book”  edition  of  four  dialogues, 
with  notes. 

H.  R.  Potthof.  Pan-Psyche.  Strasbourg.  Heitz.  2nd 
ed.,  1951.  130  pp.  -J-  1  chart. — Author  attempts — 
and  indeed  fails — to  fill  a  big  order  in  any  philosopher’s 
league:  “Die  Aufrichtung  eines  Systems  der  Welt- 
Einheit,  der  vollkommenen  Identitat  von  ‘Empfin- 
dung’  und  ‘Sein,’  Gedanke  und  Anschauung,  Ich  und 
Du,  Ich  and  All  auf  logischer  Grundlage.” 

German:  Psychology  and  Sociology 

Gerhard  Adler.  Zur  analytischen  Psychologie.  Ru¬ 
dolf  C.  Bodlander,  tr.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1952.  279  pp., 
ill.  -i-  16  plates. — English  original:  Studies  in  Ana¬ 
lytical  Psychology;  with  a  foreword  by  C.  G.  Jung. 

Goetz  Briefs.  Zwischen  Kapitalismus  und  Syndi- 
l(alismus.  Bern.  Francke.  1952.  189  pp.  9.40  dm. — 
“Die  Gewerkschaften  am  Scheideweg”:  From  an  organ 
for  the  defense  of  the  workman’s  rights,  labor  unions 
today  tend  to  become  an  instrument  of  power  directed 
by  “managers”  which  looms  as  a  new  danger  to  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  worker. 

Ludwig  Klages.  Grundlagen  der  Charakterl^unde. 
Bonn.  Bouvier.  11th  rev.  ed.,  1951.  xi  -f-  230  pp. 
6  dm. — Studienausgabe  of  a  long  established  classic 
in  its  field  first  published  in  1926  as  outgrowth  of 
the  author’s  1910  publication  Prinzipien  der  Charakr 
terologie. 

Georg  Kronert.  Parapsychologie  und  Religion.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Origo.  1952.  54  pp.,  ill.  3.40  Sw.  fr. — Attempts 
to  demonstrate  the  living  relationships  between  para- 
psychological  and  religious  phenomena. 

German:  History 

Karl  Brandi.  Geschichte  der  Geschichtswissenschaft. 
Bonn.  Athenaum.  2nd  ed.,  1952.  147  pp.  6.50  dm. — 
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Competent  Ratgebrr  for  students  covering  historiogra¬ 
phy  from  Greek  antiquity  to  present  time;  2nd  edition 
enlarged  by  Wolfgang  Graf  after  author’s  death. 

Friedrich  Maurer.  Nordgermanen  und  Alemannen. 
Bern.  Francke.  3rd  ed.,  1952.  187  pp.,  ill. — Revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  these  well-known  Studien 
zur  germanischen  und  fruhdeutschen  Sprachgeschichte , 
Stammes-  und  Volkjtkj^nde. 

Friedrich  Christian  Prinz  zu  Schaumburg-Lippe. 
Zwischen  Krone  und  Kerker.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1952. 
440  pp.  4  plates.  15.50  dm. — Another  apology  pro 
politica  sua  in  the  torrent  of  “memoirs”  by  former 
Nazi  big,  middle  and  low  shots  presently  flooding  the 
German  book  market. 

Joachim  Seyppel.  Ausdrucl^sformen  deutscher  Ge- 
tchichte.  Schlehdorf/Obb.  Bronnen.  1952.  127  pp.,  ill. 
128  s. — Deals  with  freedom  as  found  in  German  cul¬ 
tural,  literary,  economic  and  political  history,  as  an  aid 
to  understanding  the  morphological  development  of 
history. 

Johannes  Straub.  Studien  zur  Historia  Augusta. 
Bern.  Francke.  1952.  179  pp.  18  Sw.  fr. — ^Extended 
from  author’s  Hahilitationsschrift  (Berlin,  1942): 
Al^tuelle  Geschichtshetrachtung  im  spdtantil^en  Rom. 
Untersuchungen  iiber  Zeit  und  Tendenz  der  Scriptores 
Historiae  Augustae;  published  in  the  Dissertationes 
Bernenses  series. 

Erwin  Wickert.  Dramatische  Tage  in  Hitlers  Reich. 
Stuttgart.  Steingriiben.  1952.  400  pp.  14.80  dm. — 
Descriptive  rather  than  critical,  this  juxtaposition  of 
texts  claimed  to  be  authentic  gives  vivid  account  of 
the  crucial  phases  Machtergreijung,  Anschluss,  Sudeten 
crisis  and  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

German:  Public  Questions 

Ernst  Jackh.  America  und  wir.  1926-1951.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1951.  207  pp.  7.50  dm. — 
A  German-American  equally  familiar  with  Germany 
and  the  U.  S.  A.  stresses  their  Ideen-Biindnis  and  com¬ 
ments  on  “die  innere  Wahlverwandtschaft  der  beiden 
Volker  als  zukunftweisend  fiir  ihre  Zusammenarbeit.” 

Fred  Simson.  Wir  verteidigen  Europa!  Bern.  Haupt. 
1952.  197  pp.  +  24  plates  +  3  maps  -|-  1  chart.  8.70 
Sw.  fr. — An  optimistic  report  on  the  progress  of  NATO 
by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Swiss  newspaper 
Der  Bund. 

German:  Linguistics 

Franz  Altheim,  Ruth  Stiehl.  Asien  und  Rom.  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Niemeyer.  1952.  87  pp.,  ill.  16.40  dm. — ^New 
documents  about  the  early  Sasanide  period. 

Hermann  M.  Flasdieck.  Zinn  und  Zinl(.  Tubingen. 
Niemeyer.  1952.  xv  +  180  pp.  24  dm.-^tudy  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  history  of  names  applied  to  the  metals 
tin  and  zinc  in  Western  cultures. 

Alexander  Johannesson.  Islandisches  etymologisches 
Worterbuch.  11.  111.  Bern.  Francke.  1952.  320  pp.  45.60 
Sw.  fr. — Parts  II  and  III  of  a  monumental  work  (see 
B.  A.  27:2,  p.  210). 

Gustav  Zollinger.  TAU  oder  TAU-t-an  und  das 
Rdtsel  der  sprachltchen  und  menschlichen  Einheit. 
Bern.  Francke.  1952.  98  pp.  16  Sw.  fr. — For  the  spe¬ 
cialist  of  Indo-Germanic  languages  and  Sinology. 


German:  Text  and  Reference  Bookj 

Henry  Blauth,  Kurt  Roderbourg.  ErxShl  mir  was! 
Boston,  Mass.  Ginn.  1953.  ix  -f-  250  pp.,  ill.  $3.25. — 
Elemenury  reading  material  with  notes,  exercises  and 
vocabulary. 

Hermann  Hesse.  Knulp.  S.  Debruge,  ed.  Paris. 
Hachette.  1952.  95  pp.,  ill. — Excerpts  with  explana¬ 
tions,  drill,  versions  for  examination  but  without 
vocabulary,  published  in  the  Collection  Germanique 
series  directed  by  J.  F.  Angelloz. 

Erich  Kastner.  Das  doppelte  Lottchen.  Clair  Hayden 
Bell,  ed.  New  York.  Appleton-Century-Crofts.  1953. 
xi  -}-  187  pp.,  ill.  $1.90. — With  notes  and  vocabulary. 

Uteraturverzeichnis  der  politischen  Wissenschaften. 
Miinchen.  Hochscbule  fur  Politische  Wissenschaften. 
1952.  62  pp. — Selective  listing  of  significant  German 
publications  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences  since 
1945. 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Cornet  Rilkje.  Neue  Gedichte. 
J.  F.  Angelloz,  ed.  Paris.  Hachette.  1952.  96  pp.,  ill. 
— Discriminating  and  cfHcient  textbook  in  the  Collec¬ 
tion  Germanique  series  intended  to  familiarize  the 
lyceen  with  modern  German  literature. 

Willi  Schuh.  Goethe-Vertonungen.  Ein  Verzeichnis. 
Zurich.  Artemis.  1952.  95  pp. — Index  of  musical  set¬ 
tings  composed  for  the  verses  of  Goethe. 

German:  Miscellaneous 

Almanach  auf  das  Jahr  1953.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt.  1952.  176  pp.,  ill.  -j-  16  plates.  2.80 

dm.  — Samples  from  works  of  “house”  authors,  both 
German  and  foreign,  offering  varied  and  often  sub¬ 
stantial  fare. 

Heinrich  Hanselmann.  Kind  und  Musil^.  Zurich. 
Rotapfel.  2nd  ed.,  1952.  61  pp.,  ill. — Revised  and  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  Musil^alische  Erziehung. 

Insel  Almanach  1952.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1952.  191 
pp.  -J-  8  plates.  2.50  dm. — ^After  an  interruption  of 
twelve  years,  this  dignified  and  tasteful  almanach,  truly 
a  literary  institution  since  its  first  appearance  in  1906, 
is  again  available  to  the  lover  and  collector  of  books. 

Jiirg  Klages.  Herdenglocken.  Zurich.  Rotapfel.  1952. 
92  pp.,  ill.  19.50  Sw.  fr. — A  book  of  animals,  moun¬ 
tains  and  flowers  with  78  beautiful  photos  taken  by 
the  author. 

Gottfried  Roller.  Der  Stand  der  Hormonforschung. 
Bonn.  Athenaum.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  102  pp. — Systematic, 
exhaustive  survey  by  a  distinguished  expert  now  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Saarbriicken. 

Pipers  Kunstkdender  1953.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1952. 
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